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INTRODUCTION 


Hi  whoM  adTentunnis  rtoiy  b  told  in  the  foUowing 
pages  was  bom  in  the  aumoMr  oi  18S1,  the  ddaak  of  • 
large  family,  his  father  being  a  country  clergyman. 

His  father  and  mother  intended  him  for  the  Choroh  • 
he  himself  had  aq»intioiM  lor  the  Army,  or  the  Indiaii 
Service,  but  neither  could  be  managed  for  lack  of  means. 

FinaUy  he  went  to  sea  as  a  middy  on  Messrs.  Green's 
Eaat  Indiaman  the  Madagascar,  sailing  from  London  in 
February,  1348,  when  he  was  neaxfy  serentem  yean  old. 
Green's  was  in  those  days  the  best  service  i  England ; 
but  it  was  too  staid,  too  quiet,  for  a  youth  like  this,' 
thirsting  for  adyentare,  so  after  one  voyage  to  India  he 
gave  it  up. 

After  this  he  shipped  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a  Liver- 
pool barque,  bound  for  Callao  to  load  with  guano  at  the 
Pixo  Islands.  The  ship,  having  got  her  evfl<«ttellfaig 
cargo  on  board,  returned  to  CaUao,  where  the  boy  (he 
was  only  eighteen)  deserted  to  escape  the  brutal  iU- 
treetment  of  the  captain.  When  the  barque  had  safled 
he  emerged  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  pampas,  and 
for  some  months  worked  as  m»te  on  board  a  ■m»if 
coasting  brig. 

The  gold  fever  in  California  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
his  next  idea  was  to  get  to  the  now  Eldorado  if  possible, 
where  fortune  awaited  the  fortunate  and  adventurei 
were  to  be  met  with  at  eveiy  turn.  But  no  passage 
was  obtainable  for  love  or  money  ;  for  every  ship  bound 
for  San  Francisco  was  full  of  eager  goU-aeeken  and  thm 
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WM  no  room  for  him.  So  at  iMt,  WMfy  of  waiting,  he 
•hipped  as  an  A.B.  on  board  a  60<Kton  barque,  bound 

for  Dundee  with  a  cargo  of  guano. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  tell  his  adventurm  on  that  leaky 
old  tab,  which  took  six  months  to  roll  herself  round  the 
Horn  to  the  CJove  of  Cork.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
miserable  craft,  like  so  many  of  her  clasH  in  those  bad 
days,  was  short  of  hands,  short  of  provisions,  short  of 
wat«r,  diort  of  everything,  in  fact,  but  that  awful  guano 
that  pervaded  everything  on  board. 

With  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  half  dead  with  scurvy, 
the  lad  was  discharged  at  Cork,  and  sent  to  hospital, 
whence,  being  then  as  tough  a  specimen  of  humanity  as 
you  could  wish  to  see,  he  speedily  made  hi»  way  hcnne, 
in  no  way  the  worse  for  his  rough  expe«*:-nce8. 

But  he  woukln't  give  up  the  sea  yet,  and  next  went  a 
voyage  to  Adelaide  in  a  full-rigged  emigrant  ship  named 
the  Andromache,  as  third  officer.  FroiU  that  port,  which 
in  the  year  of  grace  1880  consisted  of  a  few  "  frame  " 
houses  and  many  streets  pegged  out  by  speoulatm,  they 
sailed  for  Melbourne,  where  the  young  ship's  officer  went 
wallaby-hunting  with  some  friends  over  country  now 
covered  with  villas  and  pariu,  and  had  good  sport  of  its 
kind. 

When,  after  a  brief  holiday  at  homo,  the  Andromache 
was  due  to  sail  again,  he  svas  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
sea,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  settle  down  in  England. 
So  the  good  Hhip,  with  its  full  complement  of  passengers 
and  crew,  sailed  from  London  without  him,  on  what 
proved  her  last  voyage,  for  she  was  nevw  beard  of  man, 
and  must  have  foundered  with  all  hands  somewhere  oa 
the  stormy  ocean. 

But  he  couldn't  settle  down  to  life  in  quiel  England ; 
the  restless  craving  for  adventure  was  too  strong  on  him, 
and  if  he  must  leave  the  sea,  he  would  fare  forth  to  the 
West  and  the  backwoods  of  the  Great  Republic.  So, 
after  a  brief  apprentioeehip  to  {arming  wiib  the  Vicarage 
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tenant,  he  aailed  from  Liverpool  on  •        baraM  oaOad 

the  Sutiej,  bound  for  City  Point,  Virginia. 

Having  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  openiiM  chapters 
of  an  adventuTOM  Uf«.  the  iwt  ol  tlw  aloiy  rfuJl  be  told 
mainly  m  the  words  of  the  actor  therdn.  from  hia  notm 
and  diaries,  supphsmented  by  many  a  yam  told  by  him 
to  the  writer  as  they  smoked  their  pipes  together  by  the 
happy  fireside  of  the  peaceful  Eogikh  Imum  in  which 
he  uved,  and  in  whkh  hs  ended  hia  d»ja.  friU  ol  yean  and 
full  of  ho'.our. 

A  strange  wiW  atoiy  it  it  too,  and  perhape  worth  the 
telling.  If  only  for  the  rer-son  that  the  stage  on  which  it 
was  enacted  has  so  completely  changed  that  the  scenes  in 
which  the  adventnnr  took  his  part,  and  the  life  he  led  in 
the  far  West  and  Soutn,  can  never  recur  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  Civilisation,  railways,  and  the  advancing 
tide  of  population  have  swept  them  into  the  Umbo  of 
forgotten  things  so  completely  that  it  is  hard  to  realise 
that  such  a  state  of  society  could  ever  really  hare  existed 
only  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

The  first  act  runs  its  course  in  Western  Virginia 
amongst  the  then  most  primitive,  simple,  and  manly 
race  of  farmers  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  Far 
from  railways,  towns  and  civilisatica,  these  simple  folks 
led  their  pastoral  lives  in  great  conteo :  .uid  comfort.  All 
their  wants  were  self-suppUed,  to  then-  very  dothee 
which  they  spun  and  weaved   and  made  themselves' 
work  on  then"  farms,  hunting  and  fishing,  a  visit  to  the 
distant  "  Court  House  "  in  the  far-away  town  or  viUage 
with  now  and  then  a  "  preaching  »  or  "  camp  meeS" 
filled  their  hves,  and  they  were  content. 

wt'*wl^T°^       '"^  ^^^^  of  tlie 

Wild  West-Kanras-where  in  1855-56  waa  fought  the 
prelude  to  the  great  War  of  Secession,  the  epoch^aking 
stru^le  between  North  and  South,  which  settied  once  for 
all  the  bu>'n,ng  question  of  slavery  or  freedom  for  the 
negro  m  the  United  States.  In  that  border  legioii,  where 
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each  man  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and  life  was  not  valued 
"  at  a  pin's  fee,"  deeds  were  done,  on  both  tides,  at  which 
we  may  well  shudder. 

The  story  is  a  dreadful  one,  but  it  is  fairly  and  frankly 
told  by  him  who  took  an  active  part  on  the  pro-slavery 
side,  and  who  never  hecdtated  to  risk  hia  life  for  the  oauM 
he  had  espoused. 

Act  the  Third,  after  a  brief  interlude  at  home  and  in 
Canada,  opens  in  Texas,  on  a  cattle  ranch,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Comanche  (Indian)  country. 

Cattle  raising  and  desperate  fighting  with  the  Co- 
manche, the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  fill 
the  first  scenes. 

Then  comes  the  War  of  the  Secession. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  1866,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  the  story  is  finished. 


CHAPTER  I 


WaSTWABD  HO  I 


It  was  m  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1852  that  I  sailed 
^am  Liverpool  to  seek  my  fortune  in  the  United  States 

Those  who  have  not  perKmaUy  watched  the  growth 
of  that  marveUous  country  cannot  realise  the  changes 
those  fifty  years  have  wrought,  so  long  in  a  man's  life 
so  short  a  span  in  a  nation's  history.  Then  there  wer^ 
thirty-one  States  in  the  Union  with  a  population  of  about 
twenty-five  miUions  ;  now  there  are  forty-one  States  and 
the  population  verges  on  eighty  milhon  souls.  Railways 
were  comparatively  few;  now  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  in  operation. 

When  I  first  went  West,  in  the  early  'fifties,  all  the 
region  west  of  the  Missoori  River  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams,  from  about  35°  N.  to  the  limito  of  what  are  now 
the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  was  inhabited 
onfy  by  roaming  bands  of  Indians.  .  oept  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  where  there  were  a  few  settlers.  Where  to-day 
stand  flourishing  towns  and  cities,  and  over  the  plaiiu 
where  now  is  heard  the  busy  hum  of  the  steam  reaping 
and  thrashing  machines,  roMn«i  countless  thouswids 
of  buffalo ;  as  extinct  to^y  in  those  lands  as  the  dodo 
18  m  his. 

But  the  greatest  change  that  Time  has  brought,  since 
I  first  knew  the  States,  ib  the  aboUtion  of  negro  slavery 

In  those  days  the  Sout  hern  States,  with  their  great 
Institution,"  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  and 
were  ambibow  of  extending  it  beyond  the  boundary  to 
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which  they  had  been  restrioted  by  the  Waaoxui  Com- 
promise of  1820. 

I  fought  for  that  cause  in  Kansas,  in  what  may  be 
oaUed  the  prelude  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South,  and  in  Texas,  and  elsewhere,  afterwards; 
for  m  those  days  I  believed  in  slavery,  and  owned  some 
few  negroes  myself.  Looking  back  through  all  these 
years,  whilst  I  sit  by  my  quiet,  happy  English  fireside  I 
confess  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  freely  admit  that  it' is 
well  the  great  fight  ended  as  it  did.  But  thoi  gh  I  make 
this  admission,  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  put  it  on  record 
that,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  observation  went,  the 
cruelties  of  slavery  have  been  over-drawn. 

The  separation  of  families,  by  the  sale  of  the  father 
mother  or  children,  was  cruel  and  detestable.  Doubtles^ 
there  were  here  and  there  brutal  mastp-s,  and  worse 
overseers ;  but  these  were  the  exception.  Negroes  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  chattels,  and  niost  valuable 
chattels  too,  and  it  was  the  owner's  interest  to  treat  than 
weU.  On  the  great  cotton  plantations  of  the  South 
whMe  the  planter  Uved  in  patriarchal  state,  and  owned 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  sUves,  or  more,  the  negroes 
were  generaUy  well  treated  and  happy  enough,  except  for 
the  overshadowing  fear  of  separation. 

Slavwy  on  the  American  Continent  has  vanished  into 
the  limbo  of  almost  forgotten  things  ;  the  planter,  with 
his  opulent,  easy-going  life  and  boundless  hospitality 
IS  extmct,  but  the  negro  remains,  and  increases  and 
multiphes,  after  his  kind,  and,  as  I  gather,  becomes  a 
daily  more  and  more  difficult  problem  to  deal  with. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1852,  being  then  a 
lad  of  twenty,  but  with  some  rough  experiences  at  sea 
behind  me,  that  I  set  sail  from  Liverpool  in  the  SutUi  a 
barque  bound  for  City  Point,  Virginia. 

The  capital  I  had  at  my  disposal  was  £400,  which  my 
father  had  raised  for  me  with  some  difficulty.  BeK>iirQM 
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had  to  be  carefuUy  husbanded,  lo  I  took  •  ateefage 
passage,  and  shared  the  discomforts  thereof  with  a  party 
of  emigrants  going  out  to  settle  on  lands  in  West  Virginia 
Most  of  these  had  been  lured  to  tiy  their  fortunes  in  that 
forest  land  by  the  specious  tongue  of  an  agent  iu  London 
and  had  cause  to  rue  the  day  they  met  him.  I  myself 
was  one  of  his  intended  victims,  but  broke  loose  from  his 
toils  as  8oon  as  I  saw  the  country  in  which  he  intended 
to  bury  me. 

Amongst  many  presents  given  me  by  kind  friends  I 
had  a  beautiful  liver-coloured  setter,  bought  at  a  great 
price  for  me  by  four  kind  lady  friends,  who  lived  together 
m  my  father's  parish,  and  were  a  centre  of  peace  and 
goodness  for  afl  the  neighbourhood.  I  called  the  dog 
Manor  after  the  house  from  which  he  cune,  and  he 
was  a  true  friend  and  companion  to  me  until,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  I  lost  him  some  years  after  in  the  West 

Amongst  the  emigrants  I  found  a  typical  nawy  from 
Lanca.shire,  Jack  Galliers  by  name,  who  for  some  reason 
took  to  me  at  once,  appointing  himself  my  henchman, 
tookmg  after  my  dog,  and  my  things,  with  much  assiduity 
He  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  that  wondwfnl  breed, 
the  British  navvy,  which  no  other  country,  as  far  as  I 
know,  can  produce.  He  dressed  the  part.  too.  to  perfec- 
tion, m  massive  hob-nailed  high-lows  and  moleskin 
garments. 

His  contempt  for  America,  and  Americans,  and  aU 
tfteu'  ways  and  doings,  was  unbounded,  nor  did  he  ever 
attempt  to  disguise  his  sentiment*.   Indeed,  so  mneh 

was  this  the  case  that  when,  in  his  most  candid  moods. 

flZSt  r  '^^  I  often 

feared  he  would  be  mobbed.  But  no,  the  Virginians  only 
seemed  to  marvel  at  him  and  his  ways,  as  though  he  had 

hrilTl^*T  unknown  land.  When 

he  cinched  his  flstises  »  and  bragged  what  he  could  do 
with  them,  ,n-  boasted  that  "  my  oowitry,"  as  he  alwav. 
caued  It,  wasjar  better  than  thein.  (hey  on^  lao^i^ 
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and  treated  him  to  whiskey,  of  which  poor  Jack  oonkl 
swallow  any  qnantity.  Th«i  they  would  get  him  to 
p'ng,  which  he  did  readily  enou^  in  a  fine,  mellow 
tenor ;  or  dance  a  clog  dance  in  those  thundering 
high-lows,  to  their  intense  amusement.  So  Jack,  his 
eccentricities  notwithstanding,  became  a  most  p<^ular 
character  wherevw  he  went,  and  I  had  no  man  anxiety 
on  his  behalf. 

The  old  SvOej  was  loaded  with  pig-iron  and  made 
very  bad  weather  of  it,  so  it  was  six  weeks  before  we 
dropped  anchor  in  the  James  River.  It  was  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  a  lovely  spring  day,  so  I  borrowed  a  boat 
and,  with  a  few  of  my  feUow-paaaengm,  polled  tkan. 

We  found  ourselves  on  a  tobacco  plantation,  and  there 
first  saw  negro  slavery  in  the  States.  The  planter,  who 
received  and  welcomed  us  most  hospitably,  owned  about 
three  himdred  negroes,  who  seemed  to  be  very  happy  and 
contented,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  He  also  owned  a  pack 
of  fox-hounds,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

Returning  to  the  ship,  we  found  a  tug  waiting  to  take 
us  all  up  the  river  to  Richmond,  ab<mt  twenty  miUiTt  tat 
the  StUlej  could  not  cross  the  bar. 

^Arrived  there.  Jack  and  I,  and  some  aer&n  mora,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  us,  found  aocommodatiim  in 
a  small  hotel.  We  were,  no  doubt,  a  strange  enough 
looking  party,  and  the  natives  were  much  puzzled  to 
make  us  out.  When,  howevwr,  Jack  began  to  show  off, 
and  Manor  to  do  his  tricks,  at  which  he  was  very  clever, 
they  made  up  their  minds  we  were  showmen  on  tour,  and 
I  dki  not  undecMve  them. 

I  had  a  letter  of  credit  on  a  merchant  firm  in  Rjohmond 
on  whom  I  oaUed  at  once.  The  partners  were  most 
friendly  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  remain  in  the  town, 
instead  of  going  up  country.  But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  see  what  it  was  like  at  any  rat.,  and  told  them  I 
would  go,  but  would  leave  ray  money  with  them,  flzoept 
wlMt  I  WMBted  for  camot  expenses. 
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These  gentlemen  kindly  gave  me  full  partioulatB  of 
the  route,  which  was  first  by  oanal  passenger-boat  to 
Buchanan,  the  head  of  navigation,  and  some  sixty  milea 
above  Ljmchburg,  the  great  centre  <rf  the  tobacco  trade, 
and  the  second  largest  slave  market  in  the  States.  From 
Buchanan  we  had  to  make  our  way  across  country,  some 
150  miles  on  foot,  as  best  we  m^t,  to  Wyandotte 
County,  West  Virginia. 

When  I  told  my  plans  to  Jack  he  "  donuned  "  the 
oonntiy  with  much  emphasis,  but  saU  he  would  go  any- 
where with  me,  and  five  others  elected  to  join  the  party. 
So  after  a  brief  stay  in  Richmond  we  left  the  quiet  town, 
little  thinking  that,  in  ten  years'  time,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  would  be  anxiously  fixed  upon  it,  whikt  tto  Titanio 
struggle  between  North  aiMi  South  waxed  vnt  mcoe 
desperate  and  bitter. 

Canal  passenger-boats  are  things  of  the  past,  and  pity 
it  is  they  are  so,  if  one  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  fliMah  one's 
journey.  Towed  by  two  horses,  we  pursued  our  leisurely 
way  so  slowly  that  passengers  wantin,i  exwcise  could 
get  out  and  walk,  and  easfly  keep  up  with  the  oonTeyaiioe. 

The  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  the  weathw  superb 
with  bright  sunshine  and  cool  refreshing  airs. 

Certainly  the  domestic  ammgaments  on  board  our 
craft  were  somewhat  primitive,  though  the  attendance 
was  good  and  the  cooking  excellent.  She  was  much 
crowded,  chiefly  with  merchants  returning  up  country 
with  their  summer  goods,  and  many  had  their  wives  ami 
daughters  with  them.  These  latter  slept,  and  went 
through  certain  only  partially  concealed  ceremonies, 
behind  a  curtain  stretched  across  the  saloon.  In  this  we 
all  took  our  meals,  and  we  used  it  as  a  sittiog-^WMD  tfll 
9  p.m.,  when  it  at  once  became  the  most  crowded 
dormitory  I  ever  saw.  The  washing  had  to  be  done 
m  one  or  two  pewter  bMins,  bedde  which  hiii«  three 
or  four  tuwels,  brashes  and  eoBbe,  and  Irwirt  bruAu 
for  public  use.  ' 
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I  «»ink  the  om  of  the  latter  was  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  thw  in  the  obMrrwoe,"  but  they  were  used 
by  some.  ^ 

Arrived  at  Buchanan,  our  voyage,  on  which  I  had 

Having  got  directions  from  many  friends  "  on  board  " 
the  next  morning  after  our  arrival  saw  our  queer-lookiilg 
party  on  the  road  with  a  weary  tramp  of  about 
mdes  before  u«  ;  Manor,  I  believe,  being  the  only  one 
^o  reaUy  enjpyed  it.  Heavy  baggage  was  left  behind, 
each  one  owiying  only  what  was  necessaiy.  The 

fndTh  ri"^  bundtefor  me. 

and  cheerfuUy  backed  it  the  whole  way 

We  proposed  to  do  thirty  miles  a  day.  and  actual'v 

B^r^^  rr"''  French's'^pUntatiou  in 

Brush  Creek,  Mercer  County,  a  distance  of  120  mUes 

as  we  were.   How  Jack  anathematised  the  country,  its 
roads  Its  paople.  and  aU  therein,  as  he  trudged  along 
^.°fe  burden,  and  h.w  the  simple  foTin  th^f 
way^  wondered  at  him.  and  all  his 

French  was  a  well-to-do  middle-aged  bachelor,  a  mem- 
ber^  the  otate  Senate,  and  the  owner  of  the  Unds 
we  had  been  mveigled  out  to  settle.  He  was.  moreover 
a  very  shrewd  Yankee.  Approaching  his  pkntation 
with  weaxy  feet,  we  trudged,  for  a  mile  or  so,  through  a 
tetile  vaUey  which  had  been  heavily  timbered,  but  where 
now  tne  trees  had  been  deadened  by  "  N,lting."  and 
stood  gaunt  and  sombre  skeletons.  The  undergrowth 
had  been  grubbed  up.  and  the  grass  was  springing  in  its 
place.  Hare  and  there  were  bunches  of  cat^e.  and  a  few 
hundred  sheep  scattered  about. 

Wonderi^  what  our  future  would  be.  and  whether  it 
was  destmed  to  be  fixed  in  this  spot,  and  what  reception 
we  should  meet  with  from  the  man  we  had  traveUed  so 
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far  to  see,  we  presently  came  oat  on  the  clearing,  in  whioh 
stood  his  homestead,  a  long,  one-storey  frame  house. 

Freooh  was  very  friendly,  and  called  up  hie  manager 
and  his  wife  to  h^  lodk  after  us,  wi  Eo^Uah  couple  of 
the  servant  class,  who  had  come  out  about  a  year  before. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  cheerful  English  faces  in  that  dis- 
tMt  luid,  and  to  receive  the  kindly  greeting  of  these  good 
folks,  who  were  as  pleased  to  behold  then-  fellow-oountiy- 
men  again  as  we  were  to  find  them  so  unexpectedly. 

Besides  this  excellent  couple,  French  had  eight  negro 
slaves,  and  was  a  prospearoas  man  for  those  parts. 

After  a  day's  rest,  a  Doctor  Cook  appeared  cm  the 
scene  to  conduct  us  to  French's  lands,  on  whioh  we  were 
snpposed  to  settle.  This  man  was  an  English  medical 
man,  who  had  been  trapped  into  coming  oat  to  Weston 
Virginia,  as  we  had  been,  by  the  Yankee's  London  agent ; 
having  been  an  innocent  pigeon  when  first  caught,  he  had 
now  developed  hito  a  rook,  and  acted  aa  Prenoh's  agent 
and  decoy  for  simple  Britishers. 

The  lands  lay  in  three  different  counties,  the  nearest 
pomt  being  sixty  miles  distant,  so  to  see  them  a  good 
long  tramp  was  necessary.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
we  started  off  on  our  journey,  all  but  Cook  being  on  foot. 
That  gentleman  knew  too  much  about  the  country  to 
walk,  so  took  his  h<me  uid  saddle-bags. 

Our  route  lay  over  ridges  and  hills  of  moderate  height 
mtersected  by  vaUeys,  through  which  ran  clear,  bright 
Btreams.  like  English  trout  brooks,  and  here  and  there 
from  out  the  hillsides  burst  springs  of  oool  water.  By 
bridle-tracks  and  forest  paths  we  wandered  on  under 
the  splendid  timber.  Glorious  oaks  were  plentiful  of 
three  different  kinds,  and  the  t«at  of  the  forest  growth 
WM  mainly  chestnut,  walnut,  maple,  sugar  maple,  and 
Wachoo. 

The  trunks  of  these  often  shot  up  seventy  feet,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  before  throwing  out  a  branch :  a  sight  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  timber  merohant,  if  only  he  oookl 
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g«t  hk  wood  to  market ;  bat  what  powibility  was  there 
of  making  a  living,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fortane,  by  olearfaig 
such  land  for  f*  ming  purposes  ?  Young  as  I  was,  the 
inipoesibUity  of  the  thing  became  more  apparent  to  me 
the  farther  we  went  into  the  grmt  deptha.  though  our 
friend  the  Doctor  wasted  much  eloquence  in  pointing 
out  the  richness  of  the  Und  and  the  great  advantaflee 
of  tile  oountoy  for  eettlen. 

Game  abounded  in  these  8-.Htudes,  and  dear  wooM 
jump  up  close  to  the  path,  whilst  turkeys  and  pheasants 
would  calmly  survey  us  till  Manor  made  a  dash  and 
scattered  them ;  but  unfortunately  no  one  carried  a 
gun,  for  we  had  enough  to  carry  without  that. 

Settlements  were  indeed  few  and  far  between,  and 
thoae  only  log  cabins  of  the  poorest.  After  a  twenty-five 
mile  walk  we  reached  one  of  these,  the  owner  of  which 
took  us  in  and  fed  us  on  bacon  and  maize  com  bread  the 
staple  food  of  the  country.  The  Doctor  took  the  only 
bed,  and  we,  his  victims,  ihook  down  as  beet  we  might 
on  the  floor. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  delightful  wash  at  the 
^ring,  oflf  we  set  again,  for  another  twenty  or  thirty 
miles'  tramp,  and,  passing  through  the  lovely 
scenery  and  the  same  heavUy  timbered  country,  at 
nightfaU  reached  the  cabin  of  two  English  brothers, 
Walker  by  name.  These  unfortunates  had  been  per- 
suaded by  our  friend  the  Doctor  into  buying  some  of 
French's  land.  The  cabin,  and  aU  its  surroundings, 
seemed  hopeless  and  wretched,  and  its  owners  absolutely 
unfitted  for  roughing  it  in  such  a  country. 

Our  arrival  only  added  to  their  misery,  pooi  xeUows, 
for  I  brought  with  me  two  of  their  younger  brothers,  lada 
of  sixteen  and  fourteen  respectively.  They  had  been 
sent  out  by  their  step-father,  who  probably  didn't  care 
what  became  of  them  so  he  was  rid  of  them,  and  had 
joined  oor  party  for  the  journey  from  Bnohar  „n 

I  felt  BMl  and  aony  for  their  pUght,  but  coaU  do 
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nothing  to  help  them.  We  parted  next  morning,  when 
we  resumed  our  weary  way,  and  I  know  not  what  befell 
thfloi  tlMiMfter.  But  I  know  that,  within  two  yean 
from  that  time,  two  English  aettlerh  in  (h*  mom 
district,  one  a  retired  sea-oaptain,  found  a  way  ovt 
of  their  miseries  by  their  own  hands. 

More  and  more  it  was  growing  pl*b  to  mo  tiiat  it 
would  never  do  to  buy  any  of  Flwoll's  lands ;  for  I 
could  not  live  on  scenery,  howevar  beaatifol,  and  to 
dear  anything  lik»  a  fann,  of  that  tnribly  heavy  timbor, 
even  with  the  valiant  Jack's  aasistanoe.  was  beyond 
my  strength. 

At  our  next  halt  my  growing  resolve  to  cut  loose  from 
the  toils  of  the  wily  Cook  was  confirmed  by  our  host, 

who  was  a  "  Major  "  Amos  Walker,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe, 
and  Surveyor  of  Wyoming  County.  The  old  gentleman 
(he  was  nearly  eighty)  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
American  of  almost  pre-revolutionary  days.  His  father 
had  been  killed  in  the  revolutionary  war,  fighting  under 
General  Washington,  and  he  himself  had  fought  under 
Andrew  JacK„on  ("  Old  Hickray  ")  in  the  War  with  Eng- 
land of  1812.  To  me,  he  was  m.wt  kind  and  courteons, 
and  a  real  friend,  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Virginia, 
but  "  Britishers,"  coUectively,  he  abused  roundly,  and 
hated  with  a  pious  hatred. 

I  took  to  the  Major  at  once,  for  there  was  that  in  his 
personality  which  invited  confidence.  I  therefore  told 
him  frankly  how  I  was  situated,  what  available  funds  I 
had,  etc.,  etc.,  and  asked  his  advice.  He  at  once  most 
strongly  recommended  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
French's  setUemait,  but  to  go  on  to  Princeton,  Mercer 
County,  where  the  country  was  less  mountainous  umI 
more  settled,  and  where  land,  well  situated,  could  be 
bought  for  less  money  than  Cook  was  asking  his  dupes. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Doctor  mustered  his  little  party 
the  following  morning  I  told  him  that  neither  the  land 
nor  the  country  suited  me,  and  bade  him  good-bye. 


It 
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to  fonow  my  fortune..   Cook  wm  very 
^ate  and  blustered  a  bit.  but  findla.  0^1  IT 
finj^yrode  off.    I  watched  the  huTLtT^V^/^ 

oi  ita  members  again  ^ 

lor  .  WMk,  ud  M  Ui  mud.  o(  life  w„  tvpio.1  of  the  be.t 
olam  of  bMk«.ood»iiien  of  tho«,  Z„  ,  „L  . 
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A  backwoodsman's  Rom 


Ok  the  last  day's  journey  with  the  Doctor,  as  the  sun  wm 
sinking  in  the  west,  our  party,  weary.  footM>re  and  de- 
jected, followed  a  namnr  bridle-path  dMoending  into  a 
dip  between  the  timber-clad  ridges.  Wider  it  grew,  and 
man  distinct,  and  then  we  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
fowrt  shMie  into  a  okaring,  in  which  stood  a  good-sized 
log  house.  The  owner  thereof  oama  oat,  and  wdomned 
us  all  most  kindly.  It  was  a  blessed  relief  to  know  our 
day's  tramp  was  over  and  that  we  had  found  roit  and 
hospitality. 

The  Major's  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  an  aldariy 
lady^  two  unmarried  daughters,  and  a  son  of  about 
nineteen  ymn  old.  Tbme,  with  a  litUe  occasional  help 
hart  cleared  the  land,  raised  the  oom,  tended  tlie  stodc] 
carded,  spun,  wove  and  made  up  their  clothing,  and 
indeed  were  self-cont-  ned  and  self-supporting.  Theirs 
was  p«rliap«  not  a  yety  raflned  life,  and  certainly  it 
wa«  not  luxurious  bat  it  wm  one  of  abanduioe  and 
contentment. 

The  cabin,  boilt  of  logs,  and  chestnut-shingle  roofed, 
was  two-storied,  and  contained  two  rooms,  each 
•boat  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  with  floors  of  spUt 
timber.  In  the  sitting-room  was  a  huge  firepUce  in 
which  bUsed  a  oheerfal  fire  of  hiokoiy  logs.  Close 
behind  the  house  stood  the  kitchen,  and  a  little  farthar 
away  a  milk  house,  spring  house,  a  small  stable  and 
cow-h(Ni8e,  aU  <rf  ooane  erf  bgs. 
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Round  the  homestead  the  great  forest  trees,  snoh  as 
oaks,  chestnuts,  hickories  and  gums,  had  been  left 
standing  in  aU  their  beauty,  and  were  then  clad  in  the 
fresh  greenery  of  spring,  but  in  the  little  clearing  of 
about  fifty  acres  the  timber  had  all  been  "  deadened," 
and  still  stood  gaunt  and  weird,  mere  ghosts  of  trees.  ' 

The  stock  the  Major  owned  got  a  good  Uving  in  the 
woods  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

The  old  lady,  as  kindly  and  hospitable  as  her  husband 
was  very  proud  of  her  poultry,  of  which  she  had  a  good 
show,  and  of  h«r  "  bee  gums,"  or  hives.  These,  with  her 
weaving,  fully  occupied  her  time. 

Such  was  the  Major's  establishment,  and  as  it  was 
typical  of  the  best  class  of  forest  farms  in  those  days  I 
have  fully  described  it.  ' 

I  often  wonder  how  many  of  such  are  to  be  found  now 
or  whether  civilisation  and  progress  have  stamped  them' 
out  ?  It  was  a  simple,  manly,  independent  life,  and  pity 
It  IS  if  it  has  quite  vanished. 

The  domestic  arrangements,  especially  those  for  sleep- 
ing, were  decidedly  primitive,  but  they  were  a  matter  of 
course  throughout  that  country,  and  it  never  entered 
mto  any  one's  head  to  think  evC  of  them,  though  male 
guests  and  the  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
house  sl^t  in  the  same  room  upstairs,  whilst  the  o'd  folk 
usually,  as  in  this  case,  slept  below.  I  can  aver  that  in 
all  my  experience  of  Western  Virginia  I  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  impropriety  arising  from  this  condition  of 
things. 

Anything  of  the  sort  would  have  received  sharp  and 
sudden  retribution  at  the  hands  of  father  or  brother 
who  were  always  armed  with  rifle  and  six-shooter,  and 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  use  them. 

When  bed-time  came,  the  boys  of  the  house  and  the 
guests  lay  down,  half  dressed,  in  their  bunks,  on  beauti- 
fully clean  linen,  as  a  rule.  Then  the  girls  sUpped  in,  and 
all  was  silraoe. 
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At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the  girls  8lq>ped  out,  as 
quietly  as  titey  had  eame.  Then  after  an  interval  the 
men  turned  out,  and  on  the  gallery  stood  cedar  bnokatB 
of  cool,  clear  water  in  which  one's  ablutions  were  per- 
fonPV'L  .Soaift  one,  usually  one  of  the  girls,  "poured 
wa'»r," — i.e.  mic  i  ne's  hands, — and  so  tiie  washing  was 
do}.'),  not  alwayg  ivith  soap,  which  in  those  parts  was  a 
soai  00  c<imn)odit; . 

As  soon  as  the  Doctor  and  his  victims  had  gone,  my 
friend  the  Major  warmly  congratulated  me  on  catting 
loose  from  him  and  his  land  scheme,  and  I  felt  happier 
than  for  many  a  day.  I  had  £400  to  my  credit,  and  with 
youth,  health,  strength,  and  boundless  possibilities  bd'ore 
me,  the  world  looked  very  bright.  Looking  back  through 
all  these  long  years  of  life,  with  their  chequered  joys  and 
sorrows,  that  day  seems  one  of  the  brightest. 

Major  Walker  pressed  me  in  the  kindest  way  to  stay 
with  hun  as  long  as  I  Uked,  and  I,  partly  because  I  had 
taken  a  great  Uking  for  the  fine  old  fellow,  and  partly 
because  I  knew  he  would  be  glad  of  help  to  get  his  com 
in,  accepted  for  Jack  and  myself  for  one  week  certain. 

After  the  manner  of  his  kind,  for  no  creature  on  this 
earth  can,  or  will,  work  like  a  British  nawy,  Jack  set  to 
at  hiB  tack,  and  fairly  astonished  the  natives  with  his 
energy.  Buttermilk  and  coffee  were  the  only  drinks 
available  in  place  of  his  well-beloved  beer  He 
"  dommed  "  vigorously,  bat  he  drank  them  and  worked 
untumgly. 

In  his  hob-nailed  high-lows,  the  pr'  le  of  his  life,  he 
looked  down  from  a  serene  height  on  his  host's  fanuly 
who.  for  the  nost  part,  went  bare-footed,  and  were  not 
ashamed. 

Jack's  sense  of  propriety  was  terribly  shocked  by  this 
state  of  thing*,  to  which  he  could  no<  reooncUe  himself 
and  ever  and  anon  would  burst  out  with  :  "  What'd  they 
say  m  my  country  if  farmers  and  kndowners  trampled 
round  bare-footed  ?   Dom  such  a  country,  says  I  » 
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For  myself  I  worked  but  Kttle.  as  Jack  woiked  for  both 

of  U8.^  Most  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the  wooda  with  the 
Major  8  old  Kentucky  rifle,  and  Manor  for  a  companion 
and  many  a  grey  squirrel  and  coon  we  bagged  ;  or,  when 
horses  could  be  spared,  rode  with  Walker  to  some  settle- 
ment ten  or  twelve  miles  away,  learning  all  i  could  from 
my  old  fnend  about  the  country  and  its  ways.  Always 
our  path  lay  over  lofty  ridges  and  down  deep  ravines  • 
and  everywhere  the  same  magnif  -ent  timber  grew  and 
flourished.    A  most  beautiful  country  to  look  upon,  but 
hopeless  from  a  settler's  point  of  view 
One  night  Council  Walker,  the  son,  took  me  to  a 
deer  hck,"  in  a  creek  about  two  miles  oflF.    A  "  deer 
hck    IS  a  saline  spring,  the  flavour  of  which  is  irresistible 
to  all  the  CervidsB.    I  was  to  do  the  shooting,  and  he 
would  carry  the  torch  of  fat  pine  wood. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  set  out.  There  was  no  moon,  and 
though  the  stars  shone  brightly  it  was  pitch  dark  in  the 
forest,  showing  up  the  gleam  of  the  fireflies  (caUed  by 
Council  "  lightning-bugs  ")  most  brilliantly. 

°*  °PP°«it«        lick,  was  a 

bhnd  for  conceahnent,  and  behind  it  a  hole  in  the 
ground  t  o  keep  a  smouldering  fire  in.  When  a  deer  comes 
to  suck,  the  torch  is  lighted,  and  shown  for  a  moment ; 
the  deer  raises  its  head  and  gives  the  watcher  a  shot 

Behmd  the  blind  we  lay  for  what  seemed  to  me  hours 
Only  the  distant  bay  of  a  wolf,  the  smothered  growl  of  a 
panther,  or  the  hooting  of  an  owl  broke  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  forest. 

What  if  "  buck  ague  "  should  attack  me  ?  This  was 
my  first  chance  at  a  deer,  and  the  very  fear  of  the  attack 
aJmost  brought  it  on.  Presently  Council  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  whispered  under  his  breath  "  Look 
out ! " 

Down  the  steep  side  of  the  creek  I  could  hear  a  deer 
commg-ahnoet  my  heart  stopped  beating.  On  he  came, 
halted  and  snorted.   Did  he  wind  us,  and  would  he  go 
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thundemg  off  into  the  woods  with  his  hinds  ?   No  •  he 
stepped  mto  the  creek,  and  I  could  hear  him  sudc 
What  a  moment  of  excitement !   Council  laid  his 

My  r^e  was  m  the  rest,  but  my  hand  diook  so.  I  feU 
sure  I   lould  miss  my  shot. 

The  bright  light  shone  for  an  instant  above  the  blind  • 
the  buck  raised  his  head  to  stare  at  it.    I  set  my  te^th 
puUed  myself  together,  and  let  drive.    TherTwt  ^ 
Plungmg  and  a  splashing  in  the  pool,  and  aU  Jas  stT 

We  rushed  out,  and  there  lay  a  fine  buck  of  five  po  nts 

I  half  ^r''  '         ^"^^  ^^'^^"^      ^^'-'del  "^mZ 
I  have  shot  smce  at  licks,  or  by  stalking,  or  driven^ 
hounds  but  this,  my  first  triumph.  I  can'never  for;"*  ^ 
In  the  evenings  we  would  aU  sit  round  the  irreat  fl«i- 

t:zr'^vif''  hickoi^^^l^ 

liearth.  -^e  Major  did  most  of  the  talking.  He  had  an 
inexhaus  ible  store  of  anecdotes,  and  recoDectiona  of  the 
stuTu^  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  ^ed 

7Z^'''Zr:^-  he  reg^a^d:?^^^ 

greatest  general,  hero,  and  statesman  of  the  a«e  He 
had  much  to  say  about  the  "  effete  "  British  arXracy 
1^   was   always    "Britain"   and    "  Brhi^'I^^' 
England  and  English,  with  him. 

Though  professing  great  contempt  for  the  wnm^* 
o^d  country,  there  was  evidently  behind  ifaU  a  fl^tTe 

"  the  /aglrZld  wht  t^t^^. 

P^rLdZt  LT/lT"^"*  "^^"^  ''^'y'  then  I 
fro^ir  ^''^  '""^l^  '^^d  advice 

sLouldlfi  T  *°  hiL 

S         K  »  Western  Virginia 

^en  Jack  shouldered  my  bundle  as  usual.  andTwe 

-i^on^^g.'^^--^-^^^^^^-^----^^^ 

Pnnceton.  our  destination.  w«i  aboot  forfy  mfle. 
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away ;  but  time  being  no  object  we  took  it  leisurely,  and 
halted  long  before  sundown  at  a  farm  owned  by  Emmanuel 
Jenks,  a  great  character,  who  kept  whiskey  and  sold  it. 
Jack,  you  may  be  sure  borght  it,  but  I  don't  remember 
that  he  overstepped  the  bounds  of  what  was  moderation 
for  him. 

Jenks  had  taken  a  contract  to  make  a  "  county  road  " 
about  fifty  miles  long,  and  much  covr^ted  Jack  to  help  at 
the  work.  He  offered  him  big  wages,  but  Jack  elected  to 
stick  to  me,  though  road-making  was  an  occupation  dear 
to  his  heart. 

By  Jenks's  advice  we  mad«  up  our  minds  to  put  up 
the  next  day  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his,  Absalom 
Lusk  by  name,  about  ten  miles  out  of  Princeton.  The 
road,  or  rather  track,  led  us  through  the  same  heavily 
timbered  country,  over  lofty  ridges  and  into  deep  valleys. 
It  was  even  more  stony  and  rougher  than  usual ;  the 
day  was  hot,  and  Jack  "  dommed  "  the  road  with  an 
added  energy  that  surprised  even  me.  However,  at 
about  six  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Lusk's  cabin  and  clearing, 
and  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

As  usual  he  and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  did 
the  work  of  the  farm,  including  the  raising  of  a  small 
crop  of  tobacco. 

Absalom  was  a  strong  Methodist,  so  at  nine  o'clock  the 
women-folk  stopped  thdr  wheels,  all  talking  ceased,  and 
the  father  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible ;  a  hymn  was 
sung,  a  short  extemporary  prayer  said,  and  the  service 
was  over.  Jach  probably,  in  all  his  experience,  had  never 
been  present  at  the  like,  and  seemed  dnmfotinded  at 
the  proceedings. 

Bed-time  had  come,  and  we  all  turned  in  ;  Jack  being, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  the  upp«r  room  where,  as 
usual,  the  boys  and  girls  slept.  Circumstances  make  us 
acquainted,  it  is  said,  with  strange  bedfellows,  and  that 
night  Jack  and  I  slept  together  I 

I  may  say  (hat  he  did  not  regard  these  oust(»iiary 
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arrangements  with  any  favour,  but  loudly  asked  me  next 
morning  what  they  would  say  to  it  in  "  my  country  " 
Indeed  it  was  all  I  ootdd  do  to  keep  him  from  making 
unpleasant  remarks  about  it  to  our  kind  host. 

-^ter  breakfast  we  set  off  again  on  our  travels,  the 
good  folks  utteriy  refusing  to  accept  any  payment  for 
our  entertainment,  and  saying  they  would  be  glad  to 
see  us  again  if  we  passed  that  way. 

Presently  we  began  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  manv  cow 
and  sheep  beUs  in  the  woods,  and  knew  we  must  be  nearing 
the  settlement  or  town.  Coming  suddenly  upon  it,  alter 
bemg  buned  so  many  days  in  the  interminable  woods  it 
seemed  quite  a  place,  though  in  reality  the  houses  were 
but  few,  and  they  aU  frame  or  log  built ;  not  a  brick  in 
any  of  them,  except  in  the  chimneys,  now  and  then 

We  put  up  at  a  "  tavern,"  kept  by  one  Joe  Alvis,  which 
was  a  fairly  large  frame  house,  painted  white,  two  stories 
high,  and  with  a  wide  gallery,  or  verandah,  round  it 
Ihe  host  and  his  wife  were  pleasant  people,  and  the 
terms,  $3  a  week,  all  found,  reasonable  enough  •  so  I 
soon  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  with  them  while  lookimr 
about  me. 

It  was  very  quickly  "  orated  round  "  that  two  strangers 
belonging  to  an  emigrant  party,  wera  staymg  at  Alvis's.' 
and  that  one  of  them  was  looking  out  for  land.  So  that 
same  evening,  whilst  Jack  and  I  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  on  the  gallery,  after  supper,  a  party  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  col^ted  to  see  what  kind  of  people  had  dropped 
down  upon  them. 

No  wonder  they  were  curious,  for  in  those  days  for- 

ciotnes    seldom  seen  west  of  the  "  Blue  Ridge  " 

Amongst  our  visitors  was  Ben  McNutt,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  County ;  Judge  Hale,  formerly  Probate  Judge,  but 

best  house  m  the  town.,  and  a  merchant  who  had  come 
up  with  us  on  the  canal  boat  to  Buohamm.  and  ^ 
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friendly  and  oordial  in  his  greeting.  Whilst  I  chatted 
with  tiieee,  the  others  had  been  taking  stock  of  Jack, 

examining  with  curiosity  and  wonder  his  tremendous 
navvy  boots,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
those  parts.  The  kindly,  open-handed  folks  quickly 
made  friends  with  him,  and  then  took  him  round  to  the 
little  bar,  where  tliey  plied  him  with  whiskey. 

Unlimited  beer,  of  the  strongest,  was  Jack's  native 
drink,  but  he  took  kindly  to  the  new  one,  and  soon  grew 
very  boastful  as  to  his  powers,  especially  with  his 
"  fistises."  All  was  taken  in  good  part,  however,  and  I 
believe  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
strange  creature,  the  "  Britisher." 

Some  one  expressed  wonder  that  he  could  walk  at  all 
in  such  boots.  "  Walk  !  Dommee,"  said  Jack,  "  I'll 
soon  show  you,"  and,  a  fiddle  being  brought  by  a  nigger, 
danced  a  thundering  breakdown,  to  the  huge  delight 
of  the  spectators.  Then  he  sang  song  after  song  to 
them,  only  stopping  when  no  longer  able  to  articulate, 
and  finally  retired  to  bed  the  most  popular  mftn  in  aH 
Princeton  ! 

That  night  I  felt  happier  than  since  I  had  been  in 
Virginia,  for  I  had  found  friendly  and  kindly  people  with 
whom  I  could  get  along,  as  I  thought,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  I  could  find  land 
to  suit  me. 

I  was  told  by  my  kind  friends  in  the  place,  who  all 
invited  me,  one  after  the  other,  to  their  houses,  that  the 
"  Court  "  was  held  in  Princeton  Court  House,  once  a 
month.  This  answered  to  our  Petty  and  Quarter  SeBsicms, 
rolled  into  one,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  flocked  into 
the  town  on  the  great  day,  either  on  business  or  pleasure 
bent.  As  next  "  Court  day  "  was  only  ten  days  off,  I 
determined  to  hold  my  hand  till  then,  and  niake  my 
headquarters  at  Alvis's  house. 

Finding  I  had  no  use  for  Jack  till  I  got  my  land,  I 
paid  Ml  bill,  gare  him  a  few  dollan,  and  aent  him  baok 
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to  Jenks.  who  wanted  him  so  badly  for  road  making 
He  departed,  vowing  he  would  come  back  directly  I 
lonel^        *^         diwppeared  I  confew  I  felt  quite 

Now  the  desire  came  upon  mo  to  buy  a  horse.    I  had 
never  owned  one  of  my  very  own  since  the  days  of  mv 
early  boyhood,  when  I  had  had  a  pony  ;  and  to  become 
the  possessor  of  a  horse  is,  I  believe,  the  height  of  every 
youngster's  ambition.    Moreover,  a  horse  was  a  necessity 
to  enable  me  to  get  about  and  inspect  the  country 
Accordingly,  hearing  of  a  colt  owned  by  a  man  named 
Urr  which  Alvis  said  was  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
could  be  bought  for  $60.  1  determined  to  purch««e  it. 
I  bought  a  saddle  and  bridle  in  Vance',  store,  and 
out,  carrying  these,  for  Carr's  place  eight  miles  from 
i'rmceton,  where  I  arrived  after  a  terribly  hot  walk 

rnd^e**"*  '  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^ 

I  must  confess  t'mt  I  was  green  enough  in  those  days 
and  bemg  eager  to  buy.  was  just  such  a  victim  as  any 
dealer  would  consider  his  natural  prey.  WeU  next 
mornmg  I  bought  the  colt,  and  paid  my  $80.  skddled 
him,  and  rode  off  proud  and  happy  in  my  new  pos- 
session I  aoon  found  he  was  scarcely  "  bridle-w4," 
and  I  fancy  had  never  been  ridden  before ;  moreovir 
he  was  a  temble  slug  ;  but  he  was  a  horse,  and  he  w« 
mme     Solemnly  I  rode  into  Princeton,  ^nd  ^nl  Z 

SI  ^-^-^  -  - 

Before  Court  day  came  I  rode  my  steed  many  a  mile 
and  go  to  know  most  of  the  settlers  within  a  radius 
of  tventy  miles  of  the  town.  What  a  hoq,itable.  kS 
folk^they  were,  making  you  welcome  wherever  yon  ohoL 

tri^rr^°^'"!f making  on  one  of  these 
tnps-  SqM,r.    White,  who  lived  about  ten  mile,  oat 
Though  his  surroundings  and  mode  of  life  w«re 
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primitive,  much  like  Major  Walker's,  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislatmv,  and  was  the  Chairman 

of  the  County  Sessions  ;  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
our  Chairman  of  Quarter  Ses&ions,  only  with  mor  power. 

Life  and  social  customs  in  that  Western  land  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  old  country,  and  im- 
pressed me  very  much  in  their  favour.  Every  white 
man,  however  poor,  if  he  were  honest  and  decently 
behaved,  was  soeiatty  the  equal  of  those  in  power  and 
authority  ;  and  to  gain  power  and  position  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  wealthy,  only  to  be  popular ;  in  fact,  to 
be  a  man.  My  friend  the  "  Squire,"  for  instance,  worked 
his  farm  with  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and  lived  as 
roughly  and  plainly  as  his  neighbours,  yet  was  a  man  of 
influence  in  his  County.  Raw  lad  that  I  was,  I  was  at 
once  on  t^nu  of  equality  with  him,  and  felt  myself 
raised  to  a  higher  platform  by  the  friendship  of  suoh  a 
man. 


CHAPTER  III 


THB  FARM  ON  THB  BLUBSTOirB 

"  Court  day  "  came,  and  by  10  a.m.  the  little  town  wu 
crowded  by  the  farmers  from  far  and  near.  Singly,  and 
in  parties  of  three  or  four,  or  more,  they  rode  up  the 
straggling  main  street,  and  I  watched  them  witii  great 
interest,  as  probable  neighbours  and  friends  in  the  near 
future. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  fine,  stalwart  men,  hewy 
of  bone  and  light  of  flesh,  with  the  keen,  sharply  ont 
features  characteristic  of  the  native-bom  American. 
Some  were  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  others  on  wiry 
Indian  ponies,  but  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
were  clad  in  homespun  ;  I  don't  think  there  was  a  suit 
of  "  store  clothes  "  in  all  the  crowd.  Each  man  carried 
his  rifle,  and  could  handle  it  well  too. 

Presently  the  Court  House,  the  taverns,  of  which  there 
wero  two,  and  the  little  stores  became  crowded  by  the 
visitors,  and  things  began  to  "hum"  in  quiet  little 
Princeton. 

Business  in  the  Court  and  m  the  stores  finished,  the 
taverns  filled,  and  friends  treated  each  other,  all  meeting 
on  terms  of  perfect  equaUty.  Judges,  magistrates, 
lawyers,  farmers,  tavern-keepers,  all  met  as  soci^  eqnak, 
and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  stand-offishness  amongst 
them.  Coming  fresWy  from  the  old  country,  where 
social  grades  were  then  so  much  man  clearly  defined 
than  they  are  even  nowadays,  this  state  of  things  struck 
me  very  forcibly.   Evidently  it  was  a  oonntiy  where  a 

23 
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msn  WM  Talncd  for  what  he  ukm,  not  for  what  he  had,  and 

the  more  I  saw  of  it  ,  the  better  I  liked  it. 

Before  the  Ckjurt  adjourned,  I  made  my  "  declaration 
of  intention  "  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and  in  due 
course,  after  the  necessary  interval,  became  naturaliied. 

As  it  was  known  that  I  was  a  possible  buyer  of  land, 
every  one  who  had  it  to  seU  sought  my  acquaintance,' 
pressed  me  to  drink,  and  to  come  out  and  stay  with  them 
at  their  farms.  Indeed,  my  society  was  in  such  request, 
and  my  health  so  frequently  pledged  that,  if  I  had  re- 
ciprocated in  all  cases,  my  own  must  have  been  seriously 
impaired ;  as  it  was,  I  managed  to  keep  sober,  though 
with  some  diflBculty. 

Joe  Alvis  had  mentioned  a  farm  on  the  Bluestone 
Eiver,  about  twelve  mile*  from  Princeton,  belonging  to 
one  Mr.  George  Baily,  as  likely  to  suit  me.    The  old 
gentleman,  he  said,  was  heavily  in  debt,  and  anxious  to 
seU  out  and  move  West.   BaUy  and  his  two  sons.  Thomp- 
son  and  CounoU,  were  presently  introduced  by  Alvis, 
and  of  course  a  move  was  made  to  the  bar,  though  the 
old  fellow  was  already,  what  shall  we  say—"  forrard  "  7 
Next  came  a  most  pressing  mvitation  to  come  out  to 
the  farm  with  them  that  night,  and  stay  as  long  as  I 
cared  to,  which  I  accepted. 
George  Baily  was  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
'estem  Virginian  farmer,  who  carried  his  years  (he  was 
cbout  sixty),  and  his  whiskey,  wonderfully  well.  Over 
six  feet  in  height,  spare  and  straight  as  a  shingle,  with 
finely  cut  features,  dressed  in  homespun  "  blue  jeans  " 
though  he  was,  he  looked  a  gentleman  of  Nature's  own 
fashioning. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  old 
gentleman  could  be  persuaded  to  mount,  and  then,  John 
Gilpin  like,  he  stuffed  two  bottles  of  whiskey  into  his 
saddle-bags,  one  on  each  side  ;  he  must  have  had  at  least 
a  quart  im^  him.  but  seemed  none  the  worse  for  it.  It 
WM  ft  lovely  mocmlit  night,  and  fw  six  mika  w«  had  ft 
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fftiriy  good  road,  which  after  that  dwindled  down  '  a 
dimly  shadowed  track  between  the  lofty  forest  trees 
We  started  from  Princeton  quite  a  large  party,  though 

we  shed  the  most  of  them  in  a  few  miles,  by  narrow  traoL 
leading  off  to  i..eir  respective  farms.  Many  a  cheery 
good-night  and  good-bye  were  given  me  by  these  kindly 
folks,  and  many  a  pressing  inviteUon  to  come  and  stay 
with  them,  should  I  settle  in  those  parts.  I  never  met 
anywhere  a  more  kindly  race  than  these  Virginians  and 
youngster  that  I  was.  a  stranger  in  a  irtrange  hind,  their 
triendlmess  was  very  eheerirg. 

One  thing  struck  me  as  very  curious,  in  that  day's 
experience.  Many  of  my  newly  found  friends  asked  if 
1  were  really  a  Britisher,  because  I  spoke  such  eood 
Enghsh  !  What  could  they  have  expected  me  to  speak  ? 
I  never  found  that  out.  One  fine  old  feUow,  after  lookimr 
me  well  over,  remarked.  "  I  like  your  eye.  it  is  blue  and 
clear.^  Another  .aid.  "  I  see  you  wrap  your  fingers  in 
gold,  aUudmg  to  three  rings  given  me  before  I  left  home 
and  which  I  then  woi». 

When  we  arrived  at  Baily's  log  house  it  wa>  9.30  p  m 
and  the  old  lady  was  somewhat  crusty  at  first,  not  beini; 
used  to  such  late  hours.   However,  she  soon  came  round 
and  bade  me  a  kindly  woloome,  the  boys  took  the  horses 
and  I  entered  what  was  to  be  my  first  veiy  own  home  ' 
Let  me  describe  it.    On  the  ground  floor,  a  single 
room,  with  unglawrf  windows,  about  eighteen  feet  square 
at  one  end  a  wide  fireplace,  and.  stuck  in  the  logs  by  th^ 
Bide  of  It.  a  torch  of  pine  splinters  for  light ;  atlL  Jther 
ena  a  staircase  leading  to  the  room  above.    On  one  side 
a  comfortable-looking  bed  for  the  old  folks,  and  on  the 
other  a  table,  and  raw-hide-bottomed  chain.  Unatafa. 
there  were  five  beds,  but  no  other  furniture 

hrln'  T""  ^  '"PP='  '^'^y-  corn- 

bread,  bacon  and  eggs,  very  welcome  to  hungry  mortals 
Baib.  produced  one  of  his  bottles  and  insS  ^Tali 
Shorn  partake,  but  the  hidies  declined.     Supp^  ov« 
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BIw.  Baily  said,  "  I  reckon  you  would  like  t«  lie  down," 
to  which  I  readily  agreed ;  so  Ck>unoil  showed  me  up- 
ntoirs,  with  a  pine  aplinter,  by  the  light  of  which  I  MW 
girls'  raiment  hanging  on  the  walls. 

That  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary,  and  heard 
no  •ound  iQl  dawn,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  light  rastUng, 
and  peeping  out,  saw  the  girls  putting  on  their  frocki. 
With  their  bare  feet  they  noiselessly  vanished,  and  then 
the  two  hoy»  and  I  followed.  It  was  5  a.m.,  and  in  the 
soft  bri^t  Bunlii^t  the  scene  was  loytHy  ;  for  all  round 
the  house  was  a  peach  and  apple  orchard  in  full  bloom, 
and  through  the  sunlit  vistas  between  the  blossom-laden 
trees,  glimpses  of  the  sparklmg,  shining  rivor  could  be 
caught  alive  with  fish,  rising  for  the  flies  that  skimmed 
the  surface.  I  stood  at  the  door  a  brief  moment,  entranced 
and  spellbound  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It  seemed 
*  Teritable  paradise,  and  I  resolred  to  become  its  Adam, 
if  possible. 

Then  the  inevitable  Eve  broke  the  spell  by  wishing 
me  a  pleasant  good-morning  and  asking  if  she  could 
"  pour  water  "  for  me.  It  was  Lizzie  Baily,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  house,  barefooted  and  homespun-clad, 
as  were  her  mother  and  sisters,  but  full  of  courtesy,  and 
of  gentle  manners.  Indeed,  all  were  full  of  kindly 
hospitality,  and  I  felt  at  once  quite  at  home  with  them. 

Akeady  the  day's  work  had  begun ;  the  cows  were 
milked,  the  horses  fed,  I  looking  after  my  own  ;  and  then, 
by  seven  o'clock,  we  all  sat  down  to  breakfast,  the  bill  of 
fare  the  same  as  at  supper.  After  breakfast  old  Baily 
insisted  on  a  modicum  of  whiskey,  and  then  started  out 
with  me  for  a  long  day's  walk  round  the  farm,  as  fresh 
and  "  fit,"  his  overnight  potations  notwitJistanding,  as 
though  he  knew  not  the  flavour  of  spirits. 

The  fam,  or  estate,  was  nearly  a  thousand  acres  in 
extent.  Below  the  orchard,  sloping  down  to  the  river, 
was  a  field  of  timothy  grass,  of  thirty  .«wires,  and  berond 
this  the  clear-running  shallow  river,  thirty  yards  wide. 
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Ob  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  banks  roM  into  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  crowned  with  magnificent  timber,  and 
beyond  thew  were  level,  fwtilo  fields  of  about  a  hundred 
arn  s  cleared,  fenced,  and  planted  with  oofii.  Hm  hodag, 
which  was  *'  worm,"  was  very  bad,  and  on  all  Um 
there  were  no  "  slip-bars,"  or  gates. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hoase,  on  the  oppoeite 
side  of  the  rivor,  a  clear  mountain  stream,  called  Crane 
Creek,  ran  into  the  Bluestone.  This  Baily  had  dammed 
a  short!  distance  from  the  junction,  and  put  up  a  log-built 
mill,  with  one  pair  of  stones.  It  was  the  only  oom-mffl 
for  miles  round,  and  Heemed  to  bo  a  rather  valuable 
asset.  It  was  worked  by  George  Baily  himself,  and  I 
found  that  the  running  of  it  was  his  only  contribution 
to  the  family  resources. 

Ao.vjt  seven  hundred  acrc^^  -f  the  land  lay  on  Crane 
Creek,  running  back  on  ei  de  to  the  steep  rich 
ridges  covered  with  heavy  timbt.,  amongst  which  were 
groves,  or  "  orchards,"  as  they  called  them,  of  "  sugar 
trees  "  and  sugar  maples.  The  rest  of  the  farm,  about 
three  hundred  acres,  was  in  the  vaHey  of  the  Blue- 
stone,  and  along  it  and  Crane  Creek  too  then  were 
ancient  clearings,  probably  fifty  years  old. 

There  were  no  outbuildings  on  the  phice  except  a 
miserable  open  log  shed,  in  which  three  hones  oouM 
stand,  and  a  log  pen  for  fattening  hogs.  These,  in  the 
proper  season  of  the  year,  were  fed  on  peaches,  which 
wou  d  else  have  rotted  and  gone  to  waste ;  a  diet  which 
would  almost  commend  their  flesh  to  vegetarians  had 
there  been  any  of  that  cult  in  Virginia  in  those  days 
Behind  the  stable  was  a  smaU  garden,  or  "  truck  patch." 
in  which  the  women  folk  raised  what  they  called  "  garden 
sass,"  no  man  ever  putting  hand  to  such  work,  which 
was  considered  infra  dig.  for  them,  and  only  fit  for 
women !  ' 

For  t-n  Long  hours  the-  old  man  aad  I  walked  round  tlM 
farm,  tiU  I  think  I  had  seen  eveiything  on  it  that 
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to  be  seen.  It  leemed  to  me  a  fine  estate,  and  indeed 
would  have  been  so  regarded  in  this  countey,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  buy  it,  if  I  could  get  it  at  my  jvice,  which 
was  $1,500  or  £300  in  English  money. 

After  sapper  tiiat  evening,  as  we  smoked  our  long 
cane-stemmed  pipes  on  the  gallery  whilst  the  women 
were  busy  with  their  spinning,  the  bargaining  began. 
BaUy  asked  me  $2,000.  I  to!d  him  I  could  not  pay  that, 
as  the  condition  of  the  house,  mill,  and  fencing  was  so 
bad,  but  would  give  $1,500  if  the  title  proved  to  be  good, 
and  pay  a  deposit  now  of  $20.  Probably  I  would  take 
all  the  stock  he  wished  to  sell.  Finding  Baily  would  not 
give  way  and  that  "  lying  down  "  time  had  come,  I  went 
to  bed,  saying  I  must  get  back  to  Princeton  in  the 
morning,  as  I  had  many  other  places  to  look  at. 

Daylight  saw  us  all  astir,  and,  after  "  water  poming," 
Council  and  I  went  out  into  the  woods  to  shoot  squirrels 
for  breakfast.  Manor  of  course  with  us.  Poor  f ellow  1 
he  was  not  master  of  the  art  of  "  treeing,"— i.e.  standing 
under  the  tree  and  barking,  when  his  game  had  treed, 
as  all  the  country  dogs  do.  However,  Council  soon  shot 
a  couple  with  his  long  flint-and-steel  Kentucky  rifle,  and 
we  returned  as  fast  as  we  could,  aa  the  gvlB  were  waiting 
to  cook  them.  In  less  than  no  time  they  were  skinned, 
cut  up,  and  stewed  in  cream  gravy,  and  were  deIiok>us 
eating. 

After  breakfast  Baily,  finding  he  could  not  screw  me 
up  to  his  terms,  accepted  mine.  A  piece  of  paper  was 
fbnnd,  after  considerable  search,  and  I  drew  up  the 
agreement  for  sale  as  well  as  I  couki,  and  paid  over  my 
$20,  for  which  I  took  a  receipt. 

It  was  agreed  he  was  to  give  me  possession  at  Michael- 
mas, and  in  the  meantime  Jack  Galliers  and  I  were  to 
board  with  the  family  as  paying  guests.  Now  I  said 
good-bye,  mounted  my  confounded  slug  of  a  colt,  and  set 
off  for  Princet(m  in  high  feather  with  myself  and  aU  the 
world. 
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You  bet,  as  my  Virginian  friends  would  say,  I  was  a 
proud  and  happy  youngster  that  glorious  summer  day  I 
Just  twenty-one,  with  health  and  strangth  and  energy 
enou^:.  for  anything ;  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  with 
money  enough  to  stock  itr-what  more  could  hiwrt 
desire  ? 

No  purchase  I  have  made  since,  in  any  part  <rf  the 
world,  has  given  me  the  pleasure  this  did.  One  drop 
of  bitterness  the-^  was— the  thought  that  settUng  here 
meant  long  years  of  separation  from  friends  at  home; 
but  boy-like  I  soon  brushed  the  melancholy  aside  and 
was  happy  again.  Youth  is  selfish ;  it  is  only  to  the 
old  that  separation  is  so  bitter. 

Joe  Alvis  and  his  wife  highly  approved  my  pmohMe. 
and  said,  "  Now  you  are  a  real  Virginian." 

Next  morning  I  rode  oflf  to  Emmanuel  Jenks  to  look 
up  Jack,  for  I  feared  he  might  be  flattered  and  bribed  by 
that  worthy  into  deserting  me  for  good,  and  I  could  not 
get  on  without  his  help  on  the  farm.  Arrived  at  "  Flat 
Topped  Mountafa,"  I  found  Jenks  and  Jack  were  both 
away  at  the  road-makmg  camp.  I  fed  my  hone,  treftted 
myself  to  corn  cake  and  whiskey,  and  set  off  on  my  fiftMn- 
mile  ride  to  find  them. 

My  way  Uy  by  a  nvrow  bridle-path  through  the  forest 
the  trees  of  which  stood  in  their  primeval  glory,  decked 
m  aU  theu-  summer  beauty  of  foliage  and  of  flower.  No 
human  being  was  seen,  nor  sign  of  human  habitation 
met  with ;  solemn  sUence  reigned,  save  for  the  mnlHed 
sound  of  my  horse's  feet  on  the  soft  earth,  and  these 
foreat  aisles  loomed  awe-mspu-ing  in  their  grandeur- 
temples  raised  by  God  Himself,  and  seeming  meet  for 
HiB  habitation. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  the  camp  of  eight  or  nine 
rough  shantaes  of  pole,  and  brush,  by  the  side  of  the  new 
road  Jenks  and  J»ck  came  out  and  welcomed  me 
heartily,  and  soon  we  were  seated  on  a  log  enjoving  a 
good  supper  of  strong  cotfee,  corn-bread,  and  fried  ba^ 
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When  I  UAd  my  tale,  Jenks,  who  was  a  good  fellow, 
said  Jack  was  his  best  hand,  but  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  try  to  keep  him  from  me.  Jack,  with  many 
expletives,  declared  it  would  be  no  good  if  he  did,  for  he 
meant  to  work  with  me  anyway.  Indeed,  I  verily  believe 
he  was  as  much  pleased  as  I  was  to  know  that  I  had 
found  a  new  home  for  us  both. 

The  road  they  were  makmg  was  a  simple  aflfair,  though 
it  was  a  County  one.  The  side  of  the  hill  was  cut  down 
straight  with  mattocks,  the  lower  side  or  slope  braced 
with  timber  cut  along  it  to  keep  it  from  washing  away, 
and  the  surface^  about  twenty  feet  wide,  ploughed  with 
a  wooden  plough  of  local  manufacture  and  then  made 
fairly  level  with  shovels.  A  soft  road  indeed,  and  in 
wet  weather  pretty  muddy,  but  much  better  than  none. 

After  supper,  I  remember,  we  sat  out  on  our  log, 
smoking  and  chatting.  Presently  Jenks  and  Jack  fell 
drowsy  and  I  sat  on  in  the  soft  summer  air,  under  the 
starlit  sky,  in  a  silence  only  broken,  now  and  then,  by 
the  sweet,  plamtive  cries  of  the  whip-poor-wills,  or' the 
distant  baying  of  a  wolf  in  the  depths  of  the  surrounding 
forest. 

Next  morning,  after  a  sound  sleep  by  Emmanuel's 
side  on  a  shakedown,  a  rather  scanty  "pouring,"  for 
wate  ■  was  scarce,  and  a  good  breakfast  of  the  usual  fare, 
I  arranged  with  Jack  to  be  at  the  Blnestone  m  a  fort- 
night's time,  there  to  await  my  arrival,  if  I  had  not 
returned  from  Richmond,  where  I  was  going  to  fetch 
our  things. 

Then  Jenks  and  I  rode  oflF  through  tb«»  forest,  following 
no  path  but  guided  by  the  sun,  to  the  ui'  a  man 

named  SaUsbury,  about  four  miles  away,  who  was  said 
to  have  a  smart  little  riding  mare,  which  I  wanted  to 
swap  my  unmannerly  colt  for.  Jenks  todc  us  all  r%hfe 
through  the  pathless  woods,  and  we  came  out  straight 
Ml  Salisbury's  dewing.  There  we  were  received  m  the 
usual  hospitable  fadiion  and  givw  an  exoell^  ^a&er, 
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which  besides  the  inevitable  pig  meat,  I  remember,  in- 
cluded a  dish  of  venison. 

After  the  meal  the  mare  was  driven  up,  a  smart  little 
thing  about  I4i  hands,  well  bred,  and  a  good  mover. 
Of  course  when  it  came  to  the  deal  we  both  wanted 
'  boots."  so  finally  we  left  it  to  Jenks  to  say  who  should 
draw,  and  what.  He  decided  I  was  to  give  $2^,  which 
I  did,  and  I  think  both  Salisbury  and  I  were  pleased 
with  our  bargains ;  I  know  I  was.  at  any  rate,  for 
the  little  mare-I  called  her  "  Rddle  "-turned  out  to 
be  as  good  as  she  looked. 

One  more  night  I  spent  in  Jenks's  camp,  roUed  up  in  a 
bhmket.  and  luUed  to  sleep  by  the  forest  cries  of  birds 
and  beasts,  than  which  there  is  no  sweetor  luIlAby  for 
weary  mortal. 

Jack  was  pleased  to  highly  approve  my  swap.  He 
promised  again  to  turn  up  without  "ail  on  the  appointed 
day  at  the  Bluestone,  and  then  with  many  good-byes 
I  mounted  Fiddle  and  started  for  Princeton,  en  rouU 
for  Richmond,  a  distance  of  260  miles  there  and  back  • 
a  long  and  solitary  ride,  but  pleasant  enough  in  thoi^ 
glorious  summer  mornings  and  evenings. 
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Nothing  befell  me  on  the  journey  to  Richmond  and 
back  worth  reootding.  The  canal  boat-trip  was  even 
more  pleasant  than  the  previous  one,  since  the  crowd 
was  less  and  there  was  more  room  to  stretch  one's  legs  at 
night.  Otherwise  everything  on  board  was  the  same, 
and  I  fancied  I  recognised  my  old  friends  the  tooth- 
brushes, hanging  in  the  same  old  place,  but  looking  ratiier 
the  worse  for  wear. 

Returning  to  the  Bhiestone  I  was  joined  in  a  couple 
of  days  by  Jack  Galliers,  and  we  soon  got  to  work  on  the 
farm.  I  was  not  to  pay  for  it,  or  to  get  possession  till 
Michaelmas,  but,  as  Baily  was  quite  willing  to  let  me  do 
what  I  liked  on  the  place,  if  he  were  not  expected  to 
work  himself,  I  settled  to  pay  a  very  moderate  weekly 
board  for  Jack  and  myself,  until  such  time  as  the  Bailys 
depart^. 

Nearly  all  the  arable  fields  were  cumbered  with 
deadened  and  dead  trunks  of  gieat  trees,  and  the  first 
job  we  undertook  was  to  log  them  up  and  burn  them. 
This  was  about  the  heaviest  work  I  have  ever  done,  for 
the  midsumirer  heat  was  terrific.  Still  we  stuck  to  it 
manfully.  Jack  working  like  the  British  navvy  that  he 
was,  and  by  the  fall  we  had  made  a  pretty  good  clearance, 
10  that  the  fields  looked  more  shipshape. 

Failing  his  beloved  beer,  I  regret  to  say  Jack  took 
more  and  more  kindly  to  the  "  wine  of  the  country,"  or 
com  whuricey,  whkh  he  got  at  Rkhard  Bailey's  atill  aboat 
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three  miles  down  the  river.  He  kept  sober  enough  to  do 
hia  work  but  grew  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and  the  stiU 
led  at  last  to  our  parting,  which  came  about  in  this  wav  • 
As  wmter  came  on  his  visits  to  the  still  grew  more 
frequent  and  he  more  morose.  I  realised  I  should  have 
Brv^^.^M  aooner  or  later,  and  got  a  man  named 
Bryant  and  Ins  wrfe  to  come  to  me  as  helps  and  to  live 
in  the  house. 

Jack  then  having  left  me  in  a  very  bad  humour.  I  met 

h„„  one  evening  at  Thompson  BaUey's  house,  wken  he 

cha^enged  me  to  fight  with  "  fistises."  as  he  called  then! 

I  knew  I  was  no  match  for  him,  the  great  burly  navvy 
with  ^  J  ^^^j^  ^8  ^^^^   y  navvy 

feather  before  the  natives,  for  the  credit  of  Old  England^ 

of  the  hou^,  to  the  delectation  of  the  spectators.  Jack 
I  am  bound  to  confess,  whipped  me  bad^  and  for  many 
a  day  I  bore  the  marks  of  his  "  fistises,"  Lurfi  I 
to  remember  that  he  did  not  escape  scathless^  ' 
A  ew  weeka  after  this  he  came  to  my  house  about 

would  kiU  me.   Mb.  Bryant,  in  terror.  beiKed  me  not 
Jack  burst  m  upon  us,  for  the  door  was  givimr  wav 

^L  h    t  "  aggressive,  I  seized  a  pair  of 

pot-hooks,"  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and  brfo« 

^^"^        ^  ^^e  ground 
We  earned  hira  mto  tlie  house  in  a  pretty  bad  wav 

was  a  week  before  he  was  well  enough  to  leave  He 
had  the  grace  to  confess  that  he  had  onl v       u  T 
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place.  Besides  clearing  the  lati'i  o.  1o?b,  we  put  all  the 
fencing  into  good  repair,  put  uy>  a  pretty  porch  over  the 
door,  and  windows  and  par*^itiu' 8  i<i  V  x!i  the  rooms,  so 
that  the  bouse,  when  I  sold  it  in  the  following  summer, 
was,  for  that  country,  and  those  times,  quite  a  nice 
place. 

Till  the  BailyH  left  in  the  fall  we  got  on  very  well 
together,  the  old  lady  and  the  girls  doing  all  they  could 
to  make  me  comfortable.  They  were  always  hard  at 
work  in  their  kitchen,  or  at  their  spinning  or  weaving; 
but  Baily  himself  took  things  very  easy,  and  did  scarcely 
any  work,  so  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
had  not  made  a  success  of  farming.  Indeed,  his  was 
no  exceptional  case,  for  many  of  the  backwoods  farmers 
seemed  thoroughly  lacking  in  energy  and  go  ;  probably 
it  was  the  hopelessness  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lived,  in  those  dense  forests,  that  made  them  so. 

During  all  this  summer  of  hard  work  my  only  recreation 
was  to  ride,  with  one  or  other  of  the  girls,  to  an  occasional 
preaching,  held  at  some  neighbour's  farm. 

As  August  drew  to  an  end  a  great  event  happened, 
and  that  was  the  holding  of  a  Methodist  Camp  Meeting 
at  Brush  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Bluettone.  All 
the  folks  I  knew  in  the  neighbourhood  were  going,  and 
hundreds  more  from  the  surrounding  counties  would 
collect  far  what,  to  them,  was  the  greatest  and  most 
exciting  annual  event  in  their  placid  lives.  Of  course  I 
went  too,  having  received  many  invitations  from  friends 
living  near  the  spot,  and  from  others  who  had  permanent 
camps  fixed  at  tlie  meeting-place. 

It  was  the  first  function  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  and  I 
confess  it  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  Let  me  try 
to  desoribe  it  in  its  li^t,  and  in  its  shade ;  for  like  all 
things  mundane,  it  was  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
though  I  think  the  former  predominated. 

The  setting  of  the  picture  was  some  of  Nature's  most 
beautiful  handiwork,  for  all  round  the  little  clearing,  of 
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about  two  acreB,  stood  the  primeval  forest  of  oak.  hickory 
and  walnut,  and  from  their  giant  limbs  hung  ani  tS* 
and  twisted  and  stretched,  the  aU-embraci4  grape-wZ' 
he.r  leaves  just  lightly  touched  with  tile  bifnToTTe 
tt^JT.  ^'^""'^^^--desofthesqa^.lZ 

n.  r  f    u  P^Ple  of  the  neighbourhood 

O^i  the  fourth  side  the  preaching  house  stood^n-ri^" 

m  the  middle  dividing  the  men  from  the  women  In 
the  centre  was  a  platform  and  rostrum  for  the  pi^her 

Zj:i^^I'  *°  r°  'o:j^^:t 

Z'nZ^  ^  *  "^'.^^       "  Mourners'  bench." 
wiSxin  T  n?  *°  ^««P  decorum 

Z^nlZ  t'^'  meeting-ground,  and  within 
Its  boundanes  everything  was  decorous  enough  The 
stillness  and  solemnity  there  were  only  broken  by  the 

sSlS^l  r^l'^^'"        congregation  had  been 
stured  and  moved  by  some  powerful  pulpit  oration 
That  singing  haunts  me  now;  I  never  hL^  ts  ^ 

of  the  tX^k^rreT  it^tf^id'^-^.f  ^™ 

excitement  nf  tu^  t         '^^eww*.  naif  hid  the  intense 

tion  oTu^l'Jir  "  ^'"''""''^  tribula- 
forgotten  ""^^  *  never  to  be 

prLher'J:' dtVai:  "^aLT ^ 
tions    Th«  "  M  ,  ^  screams  and  eiacula- 

to  thrchuSit  to  ilt"  'T^^'  '^"^  "-t^er^ 

There  n^rs^' t J  "  find  ^Ivation. 

tagious  in  --d.  -  striking,  so  con- 

"»tense  exaltation,  that  the  hardest  and 
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wildest  natures  were  atiucted,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
those  who  elsewhere,  and  at  otiier  times,  scarce  uMerod 

a  prayer,  might  Ik-  seen  weeping  and  lamenting  their 
sins  in  deep  abasement.  For  my  own  ptirt,  I  felt  deeply 
moved,  bat,  though  frequently  called  upon,  I  did  not 
"  go  forward  to  get  religion." 

This  was  one  phase  of  camp-meeting  life,  and  its  best ; 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  of  the  world,  worldly. 

In  the  woods,  away  from  the  oamp  ground,  were  rows 
of  buggies  and  light  wagons,  and  jpons  for  horses,  kept 
by  negroes,  who  took  in  and  fed  your  mount  for  a  dollar 
a  day ;  a  busy,  merry  scene  of  cooking  and  laughter 
and  picnicing,  innocent  enough,  but  somewhat  incon- 
gruous. Farther  away  still,  about  a  mile  from  camp, 
and  kept  very  quiet,  were  to  be  found  a  few  barrels  of 
whiskey  by  those  who  knew  where  to  look  for  them,  and 
a  good  many  apparently  did. 

Then  there  were  constables  collecting  debts,  horse 
dealers  and  "  swappers  "  plying  their  trades,  and  crowds 
ot  young  folks  bent  solely  on  amusement,  though  evwck 
these  probably  would  be  swept  into  the  vortc.v  of  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  when  the  "  Mourners'  bench  " 
began  to  M. 

Strolling  in  the  quiet  woods,  .still  farther  afield  frcun 
the  camp,  card  parties  might  be  seen,  and  a  good  deal 
of  heavy  gambling  went  on  amongst  them.  Indeed,  the 
whole  scene  was  an  epitome  of  the  world  and  life  in 
general,  for  many  good  people  were  there,  and  many  bad. 

The  negroes,  of  course,  had  their  own  separate  preaching 
stand,  and  once  or  twice  I  was  present  at  their  meetings, 
which  were  much  like  those  of  the  whites,  only,  if  passible, 
marked  by  wilder  and  more  frantic  excitement. 

These  Camp  Meetings  were  their  happiest  times,  poor 
fellows,  and  exactly  suited  to  the  negro  tempwament. 

Amongst  the  first  friends  I  met  at  the  camp  were  a 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  herndon,  who  had  brought  their  family, 
two  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  two  younger  bogrs. 
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He  was  a  woll-(„-d..  planter,  and,  besides  his  family  had 
^nnght  quito  a  retinue  of  slaves.  I  put  up  with  the 
H.  rt.dnns  and  wu  charmed  with  their  «)ciety.  Mrs 
Herndon  was  a  delightful  hosti-ss.  cultured  and  refined' 
and  a  thoroughly  good  woman.  I  remetnher  strollinc 
round  the  camp  with  her  and  one  of  the  girls,  and  how 
sorely  she  was  troubled  by  the  mixture  of  r*Hgion  and 
vanity  m  the  scene,  and  how  she  hegged  ine  to  keen 

away   from  tho.se   only   bent  on  pleasure,   to  think 

seriously,  and  to  "  get  religion." 
The  husband  and  herself  were  typical  slave-ownew  of 

the  best  class,  and  the  negroes  they  owned  were  fortunate. 

Of  course  they  were  all  known  to  me.  and  one  old  negrees 

I  remeinbor  well,  a  great  favouite  of  her  mistress  anda 

thoroughly  good  old  soni.  Aunt  Rhoda  by  name 
She  was  deeply  concerned  for  my  spiritual  welfare. 

and.  meetmg  me  one  night  as  I  left  the  preaching,  threw 

nnght,  to  got  religion."  Poor  old  soul!  She  could  not 
understand,  when  I  tried  to  explain  why  I  didn't  "  come 
forward,   and  was  much  troubled  as  to  my  faturt»  state. 

Dunng  my  hfo  in  the  West  I  was  present  at  many 
other  Camp  Meetings,  which  were  conducted  in  m-oh 
the  same  mamier  as  this,  but  none  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  me  ..^  ,t  was  a  new  experience,  and  a  strange  one. 
utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Old  Country 

fri   H**^"*.*  r^**'*  '^'^  ^"•"P  «ny  kind 

fnends,  and  then  one  night,  when  the  preaching  wm 

rode  oif  on  my  homeward  journey.  It  was  a  lovelv 
•noonlit  night,  and  as  I  rode  through  the  quiet  fole^ 
g  ades,  the  sound  of  the  last  hymn  at^first  r^  loud  IS 

Z^.T.tZnT'  - 

in^Z  '^■"l^"  f  ^vith  the  settlers 

.n  the  neighbourhood  in  building  a  log  church,  f or  S 
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Episcopal  Methodiflts,  in  a  lovely  seoluded  spot  on  the 
Bluestone.  about  two  miles  below  me.  Every  one 
worked  t  heerf  'Hy  and  willingly  at  it,  moved  thereto  by 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  started  by  the  Camp  Meeting, 
and  the  ohuToh  was  quickly  bnilt.  It  was  a  simple  enong^ 
affair,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  settlement,  for  "  preach- 
ings "  were  often  held  there,  and  generally  well  attended, 
settlers  and  their  wives  and  families  riding  in  ten  or 
fifteMi  miles  to  the  services. 

That  summer  I  made  a  good  crop  of  com,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  a  "  raising,"  built  a  barn  to  hold  it. 

It  was  a  kindly,  nmghboorly  oostom  in  those  parts, 
when  help  was  wanted  for  such  a  work,  for  all  one's 
friends  to  bear  a  hand.  They  came  from  far  and  near, 
and  it  was  quite  a  holiday  gathering.  Many  hands  make 
light  work,  and  by  sundown  the  bam  was  built. 

With  the  help  of  my  lady  friends,  who  lent  me  the 
table  requisites,  I  provided  a  good  supper,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  whiskey  and  apple-brandy.  Then  followed  a 
dance,  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  and  we  had  what  my 
friends  called  "  a  good  time." 

That  winter,  as  farm  work  was  slack,  I  did  a  good 
deal  oi  hunting,  and  had  some  very  good  ^>j  >rt  with 
Manor,  and  when  "  still "  hunting  without  him  ;  but  that, 
and  other  events  that  soon  after  \befell  me  and  caused 
me  much  disquietude  at  the  time,  must  be  reserved  for 
anothw  chapter. 
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About  the  middle  of  Norember,  there  being  Utile  or  no 
work  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  I  went  on  a  shooting  trip— 
"  hunting,"  we  always  called  it— with  Burr^  BaUy  my 
old  friend's  eldest  son. 

One  misty,  cold  morning  we  started  for  oar  ground 
about  twenty  miles  off  in  the  high  ridges,  and  took  with 
us  corn  for  our  horses,  and  corn-meal,  bacon,  and  whiskey 
for  ourselves. 

We  were  "  still  "  hunting,  so  had  to  leave  poor  Manor 

behind,  much  to  his  disgust. 

I  remember  we  killed  a  doe  on  the  way,  and  when  we 
made  our  camp  that  night  in  a  sheltered  hoBow,  fared 
sumptuously  thereon.  A  chat  over  our  plans  for  the 
next  day,  a  pipe  and  glass  of  whiskey  therewith,  and  so 
to  sleep,  roUed  in  our  blankets  and  our  saddles  for  pillows 
No  sleep  so  sound  and  refreshing  is  to  be  got  on  any 
feather  bed  as  in  a  hunting-camp,  after  a  good  hard  day's 
work  m  the  open  air  ;  you  brvvv.  earned  your  rest,  and 
enjoy  it  the  more. 

Many  and  many  a  time  I  have  slept  out  on  the  open 
prau-ie,  when  travelling  or  scouting,  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
under  th  t-l  .rious  tent  of  the  summer  sky.  with  the  cooi 
night  au-  far.nmg  away  the  scorching  of  the  day,  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  most  delightful  sleep  of  all ;  unless  you 
happen  to  be  in  an  Indian  country,  and  then,  possibly 
you  may  have  uncomfortable  dreams  about  your  sca^ . 
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ITie  oountry  w«  wtn  hanting  in  thi«  trip  wm  about 

•lie  nilHewt  \  ever  saw  Hnywhere  in  the  States;  it  wan 
a  BucceHnioii  of  lofty  ridK«'»,  deep  rock  ravines,  and 
tambling  mountain  torrents.  No  human  hal)itation  wa« 
within  mileH  of  uh,  and  game  abounded,  eBf>ertally  deer 

and  hear,  wliich  we  "ere  nflt-r  Wolves  and  ff)xeM  were 
numt  r  >U8  too,  and  so  daring  that  we  ad  to  hoirtt  our 
kills  high  up  on  treee  to  keep  the  n  out  of  their 
r.  1, 

All  I'c  ridges  were  covered  with  the  fineHt  •  nKer  and 
wore  fairly  clear  of  bruHh,  hut  in  the  bottoms  ihcr»  wa« 
.1  d(  uv..  growth  of  "  ivy  and  laui*'  '  ftf>lendjd  cover  for 

tlie 

V\t  Htartetl  out  of  camp  early  lext  n  )ming,  Baily 
taking  one  ridge  and  I  another,  not  without  some  fear 
on  '  .\  par  nf  lo- ng  myself  in  tl-  -ie  vast  woods.  That 
day  Baily  gt)f  n  bear  and  a  fine  huck,  ind  [  a  doe  and 
a  brace  of  nheasantp  which  wan  t  retty  good  for  a  be- 
ginner for  II  was  only  the  econd  time  I  had  tried  my 
hand  with  aii  old  K  ntiu  k  rifli 

Four  days  we  hunted,  worliiug  hard  e  ich  th  anH 
seeing  an  imoMnse  quanti*v  of  gam«,  and  then,  having 
got  a«  raneli  bear  ar  I  dei  t  -  our  horsefl  could  cany, 
started  for  homi.  well  plea  i-d  with  ourselves.  Of  courw 
we  only  tool'  the  1  ims  of  '  hears  and  the  loins  tht 
deer,  anil  then  were  well  lo«ided  up. 

As  I  have  a  eady  snid.  f  xild  my  farm  the  f  <>wil^ 
summer,  and  'uy  friend  Ihrndon  war  )••>  ].:m  ser  at 
$2,000.  He  was  take  posseitKion  at  \  laelmiwi,  ^  i 
in  the  meantime  let  me  have  thn  •  of  his  i  /ro*-  r  ork 
it — Rhotla,  a  cook,  and  two  ho\ Bud  and  by 
name — and  very  useful  i  iiey  were. 

By  thu     line  I  had  f  ty  head  of  nice   Mung  cat  on 
the  pla<  ).    ,iid  trifd  f     ell  >'  ■■'■,  at    u       i   hut  f; 
to  get  my  price,  kept  tLt-m,  an-i  after    hi    irove  then  ■ 
Milam's  Ri<%e,  a  wild  out-of-the-wa\  pi      fifty  miles 
off.   One  oi  the  noBjeroiu  tribe  M  Bailey-  liwd  there. 


ai 
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with  d,  large  family  ui  (J*uj{hter8,  in  a  )ugh  log  bin, 
mtl  made  hit  Iwring  *  y  hmrting.  He  undertook  to  winter 
n.  V    ittl.«      s  I  I  head,  and  looked  after  them  very  well. 

iUomiti  he  h:id  not  ,  ,iirh  to  .(o  except  round  them  up 
everx  nov  d  I  a.  |,,r  of  course  the  got  their  own 
\i  'nng  in      ■  v  kj^. 

idthefariii.andf .  ing  "  fr)otloo8e,"lmadean 
iim^m^t'.  with  another  Bndey  Ri.  I  ird  name,  and 
»  .1  P  ,  »t  a  i.hK  -«  called  Rn«  k  Settiem,  .t,  board  with 
him  a  !.^,  ,Hl        «  50  a  week,  including  hone- 

keep      well       ii. |  he  aoqu.iintance  nf  a  man 

nam.  ti    :urn-  .  k*.  -       tore  in  partnersi  ip  with 

(}«>rge    in.  .  one  of  the  few  n    ,  in  the 

•own  w.  h  w-         vr^.     .  ver    Viendly.    Pai     was  a 
'"''■'•^r     «        »         iut.'     .It  was  imennmloas. 

Uirr.  id  rp            narrieii      prf  from  PrtnoetOD 

■   ""°  ^  we  Miree  be.   me  great  ^  iends  ;  a 

**  '"^  '!!^  ijendsajp  it  proved  to      lo   me,  and 

»^    »t»  landed  me  in  prison,  though  only  for  a  brief 

pe<T«f 

-«y    ii>  .  xcuse  for  getting  into  such  am        as  that 
f  wa.  ^  yo«ng,  and  ^sdie  without  busine^ 
Burnett'*  ass«««ee  that  Pari,  was  tr 


'u  ich.  a  ,  was  not  improbabl,  ^en 

•  it,  >ugh!  11  my  duty  to  protect  ii.  e's 
i»      L  .  risks. 

-^•»    -       .s  events  proved,  an  unmitigate,.  rascal, 
^n.  I  m  -y  simplicity,  was  made  a  tool  of  by  him  He 
m   ced  nn.  to  join  him  in  a  honw-selling  trip  into  Kmwrn 
.rgmia.    ,d  I  having  some  fifty  horses  for  sale,  agreed 
with  him.    If  his  horP    -  ^Id  well  he  meant  to  set  le 
^    5h  aU  his  creditors  except  Paris,  who  was  tryinn  to 
*  H«a,  u»d  then  go  ont  West. 

tarteH  with  a  bunch  of  126  horses,  seventy-fire 

^^^^n^'Lf*  ^ery  well 

mtb  «hsm  tiy  w«  anived  at  a  place  caUed  Charlotte 
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Court  House  one  Satturdsy  evening,  wiUi  only  abont  a 

dozen  unsold. 

Whilst  I  was  out  in  the  town  Paris  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  he  and  Burnett  had  a  very  lively  time,  I 
believe.  The  latter  reported  that  Paris  was  trying  to 
rob  him  not  only  of  the  proceeds  of  his  horse  sales,  but 
of  two  notes  for  $1,000  each  which  he  held.  Would  I 
hold  the  notes,  which  he  would  endorse  to  me,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  poor  wife,  and  save  her  from  want  ?  Of 
course  I  would,  egregious  ass  that  I  was,  and  pledged 
my  word  to  collect  the  $2,000  and  hand  them  to  his 
wife,  despite  the  rapacious  Paris  and  anything  he  couid 
do !  Then  my  friend  Burnett  rode  off  with  about 
$2,500  in  his  belt,  after  selling  me  the  four  horses  he 
had  left,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  from  him  again. 

Well,  I  soon  sold  out  the  rest  of  my  horses  and  set  off 
on  my  homeward  journey  in  high  feather,  with  $250  in 
gold,  notes,  and  silver  in  a  purse  in  my  breeches  pocket, 
and  Vae  balance  of  about  $3,000  in  a  large  pocket-bode 
carried  in  my  saddle-bag.  This  may  seem  foolish,  but  as 
there  were  no  banks  in  which  to  deposit  it,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done. 

My  first  halt  was  at  King  Edward's  Court  House,  and 
as  I  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  tavern,  I  thrust  my  hand 
into  my  pocket  to  fe^  for  my  purse.  It  was  gone  !  In 
vain  I  searched  all  my  pockets.    It  had  vanished. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  .v  holiday  for  most  of  the  niggers 
on  the  plantations,  many  of  whom  1  had  met  on  the 
road,  aiul  no  doubt  some  of  thmn  had  found  my  treasnra ; 
I  at  any  rate  didn't,  tiiough  I  wasted  a  whda  daj 
searching  for  it. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  the  weather  very 
warm,  so  on  my  last  day's  ride  over  the  mountains  I 
halted  at  midday  to  rest  my  horse  and  myself.  Sitting 
on  a  fallen  log  by  the  wayside  in  that  solitude,  I  lit  my 
pqw  and  thm,  having  notliing  else  to  do,  pulled  my 
pookei4>ook  out  of  the  saddle-bag  to  eacamina  ita  ooa- 
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mte.  PresenUy  I  saddled  up  and  reached  home  without 
further  halt,  just  after  dark,  but  when  I  unpacked  the 
saddle-bags,  my  money  was  nowhere  to  be  found  f 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  night,  but  next  morning 
by  daybreak  I  started  out  with  my  friend  George  Dillon 
to  help  me,  taking  my  dog  Manor  with  me.  We  hunted 
every  yard  of  the  back  traU  without  success,  and  as  we 
neared  my  yesterday's  halting  pUce.  hope  died  within 
me  But  now,  when  we  were  in  sight  of  it,  Manor,  who 
had  been  on  ahead,  came  galloping  back  with  the  pocket- 
book  m  his  mouth,  highly  pleased  with  his  find  t  The 
contents  were  intact,  and  I  rode  home  with  a  mighty  load 
off  my  mind.  ■  ^ 

Once  again,  many  years  after  this,  I  temporarily  lort 
a  pocket-book  with  a  large  sum  of  notes  in  it-£160  I 
think  it  wae-but  it  was  restored  to  me  by  a  man  'as 
honest  and  faithful  as  the  dog.  I  was  then  staying  with 
a  -.ounger  brother,  an  officer  at  Aldershot.  We  drove 
over  to  Guildford,  and  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 

"nr*°  **  ***  ***  """"^y 

I  remembered  my  tribulation  of  long  ago  in  Vireinia 
but  never  supposed  I  should  be  lucky  enough  to  remove; 
such  a  bH8  a  second  time.  However,  wlm  we  drove  up 
to  my  brother's  hut,  there  stood  his  soldier  servant,  m 
Inshmaii,  who  had  been  with  him  several  years,  with  my 
pocket-book  grasped  in  hi.  hand.  I  had  left  it  on  the 
dre^mg-table,  and  he  found  it  directly  after  we  started 
I.  of  course,  rewarded  him  suitably,  but  I  well  remember 
now  what  a  lecture  he  gave  me  for  my  carelessness  ! 

wifh"L^  Gr;:  pI.""'  ^"^^  ^ 

the  Rock  settlement,  to  put  up  with  Richard  Bailey  on 
»y  way  to  Milam's  Ridge,  to  look  after  my  J^^Z 

«»««ungtoaeeme.    0£  course.  I  knew  what  wa.  coming. 
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and  braced  myself  up  for  the  struggle.  I  firmly  believed 
I  WM  in  the  rifi^t,  and  warni't  going  to  be  bullied  into 
giving  up  my  friend's  property,  so  put  my  Derringer  in 
my  pocket,  and  went  out  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in 
the  gate.  Probably,  if  he  had  quietly  explained  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  produced  proof  that  Burnett  was  in 
his  debt,  we  might  have  settled  matters  on  the  spot.  Rut 
instead  of  that  he  blustered  and  bullied,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  threat«ning  what  he  would  do  for  me,  if  T  did 
not  at  onre  hand  over  the  two  notes  for  $1 ,000,  and  other 
moneys  of  Burnett's,  which  he  said  he  knew  I  had  in  my 
possession. 

With  my  hand  on  my  six-shooter,  I  told  him  very 
quietly  that  I  did  not  admit  I  had  any  property  of  his, 
and  certainly  should  not  hand  anything  over  to  him, 
either  now  or  at  any  other  time.  The  man  was  a  coward, 
for  finding  bullying  was  no  good,  he  mounted  his  hone 
and  rode  off,  vowing  he  would  have  me  looketl  up  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Princeton.  The  folks  at  the  settlement 
were  delighted  to  see  the  bully,  whom  all  dkliked,  so 
cowed,  and  I  leaped  into  popularity  at  once. 

But  I  cannot  say  I  liked  the  position  I  had  got  myself 
into.  Paris  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  I  was  poor  and 
comparatively  friendless,  with  but  small  t  hanoe  of  holding 
my  own  against  him  in  the  Law  Cotn  ts.  if  it  eame  to  that, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would.  But  I  had  given  my  word  to 
Burnett  not  to  hand  over  the  bills,  at  their  proceeds,  to 
any  one  but  his  wife,  so  1  fo!t  in  honour  bound  to  hardMl 
my  heart  and  see  the  matter  through. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  which  was  rather  a  reckless  one, 
1  set  out  for  Milam's  Ridge  to  look  after  my  cattle,  in- 
tending to  return  thence  to  Princeton  to  surrender  mymXt 
to  the  warrant  I  knew  would  be  out  against  me. 

The  woods  were  all  on  fire  betwem  me  and  the  Ric^, 
but  I  determined  to  push  on,  come  what  might,  lest  I 
should  be  arrested  before  I  bad  made  my  arrangements  ; 
for  once  vauUgs  lock  and  key,  I  didn't  know  what  migiit 
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happen  to  me,  or  how  long  I  might  remain  there.  Y<  ag 
and  ignorant  of  law  as  I  wm,  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  I  might  be  charged  with  stealing  the  notes  Burnett 
had  handed  me,  and  how  could  I  prove  my  innooeooe  ? 
Fans,  I  knew,  would  swear  to  anything,  and  I  might  ■oon 
be  a  convicted  felon  ! 

With  these  distracting,  tormenting  thoughts  surainii 
through  my  mind,  on  I  rode  through  the  bhtting,  roaS 
flames  that  at  times  almost  barred  my  pa^.  ReZ 
ess  and  absorbed  by  my  own  troubles  and  fears.  I  paid 
httle  heed  to  the  magnificent  scene  aroand  and  ahead  of 

Tuse     liJ'  T  *"«-rP'""«  to  give  one 

pause      The  undergrowth,  which  was  not  thick,  v,^^B 
quK^kly  consumrl.  but  the  flames  shot  up  the  dead 
and  hvmg  forest  trees,  a  full  hundred  feet  or  mo.^ 
a  roarxng  mass  of  lire.    Then,  with  an  appalling  crash." 
would  faU  some  gwnt  Umb  across  the  track,  and  it  wa^ 

""^  ■  ^  Pf'  ""'"^y  '^^y  did  not  faU  on  me 
MUam  s  Ridge  was  fifty  miles  ahead  of  me,  and  as  far 

TJ  r  •  ''^^^       '^^d'         ^°"owed  the  rrgit 

fire  hfted  the  curtain  of  smoke,  the  whole  country  w« 
on  hre.    Now,  when  I  at  last  realised  my  danger 
g^y  have  turned  back,  but  that  u  Ji^ifeTtf 

th^ZJ:  '  I  ^'"^rged  from 

L  S  ir^r*  r'L"j"™  ^^^^  ^'^^^  «co^hed "v 

the  heat  and  blackened  by  the  smoke,  my  horse  and  I 
:Zf7Z  t^r  but "iwrde^ply 

CuS  It  a^'"'**'°"  '''''  ^^-«ht  me  safely 
through  that  and  so  many  other  dangers  in  my  short 

I  found  my  cattle  all  right,  and  stayed  on  with  R«,b«. 
BaUey  some  days  in  security,  knowimr  t^JT.  * 
of  a  warrant   !j  ^  *nowuig  tbt^  was  no  fear 

as  ^hlt  ITT^. a  wild  country 

^  it  u      .  ^  the  awful  deeoUtki 

of  the  charred  and  blackened  £ ^  to  ^Cb^^^^ 
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ment,  whan  I  pkdnd  up  my  friend  Gooige  Dillon,  and 
went  with  him  into  Princeton  to  give  myidf  up. 

Seftted  on  a  verandah,  playing  backgammon,  I  saw 
the  Sheriff,  Ben  MoNutt,  rode  up  to  him,  and  announced 
I  had  come  to  give  mymit  np.  He  ehook  hands,  and 
said  he  had  a  warrant  against  me  right  enough,  but, 
hearing  I  was  after  my  cattle  on  the  Gyandotte,  hadn't 
troubled  to  go  out  and  serve  it  th«e,  as  he  knew  that  I 
should  turn  up  at  the  settlement  before  Imig. 

I  told  him  I  was  going  to  put  my  horse  up  at  Alvis's 
tavern,  and  he  could  take  me  there.  "  Bob,  my  boy," 
he  said,  "  we'U  have  sapper  together  there,  but  alter 
that  I  must  lock  you  up,  sorry  as  I  am  to  have  to  do  it." 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  supper  party,  for  Ben  was  as 
good  a  fdlow  as  yon  would  wish  to  meet,  and  all  my 
f-iends  did  their  best  to  cheer  me  up.  Then  I  wrote  to 
Hemdon  asking  him  to  stand  my  bail  in  $2,000,  till  next 
Court  day  in  October,  and  that  being  done,  we  all  strolled 
down  to  the  gaol,  where  I  was  dnly  handed  over  into 
the  custody  of  the  gaoler  b^  my  friend  Ben. 

I  was  placed  in  a  ceU  on  the  ground-floor  about  ten 
feet  square,  tiie  only  fumitore  a  rough  bed,  with  mattress 
and  blankets.  The  window  was  well  goaided  with  iron 
bars,  and  the  outer  door,  for  there  were  two,  of  which 
the  inside  one  stood  wide  open  till  looking-up  time, 
was  protected  in  like  mtamu  tm  tiw  upper  half,  but 
with  sufficient  width  betwent  the  bars  to  admit  a  k»h 
and  a  fair-sized  parcel. 

When  my  frirads  departed,  and  the  heavy  lock  waa 
turned  on  me,  I  confess  my  spirits  fdl  to  lero,  and  I 
laid  myself  down  on  th.-  bed  in  a  despairing  mood. 

George  Dillon  had  taken  ohargo  of  my  letter  to  Hemdon, 
•ad  had  vowed  l»  would  bring  him  into  Prinoetcm  next 
day.  But  when  he  came,  if  he  did  come,  would  he, 
or  any  one  else,  bail  me,  or  must  I  lie  in  this  miserable 
den  till  Ootober  t  And  in  October,  what  would  happen 
to  me !  HoiriUe  tiwu^t  1  I  m^^t  be  ient  to  ^ 
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Penitentiary  as  a  thief.  anH  probably  should  be.  Wlurt 
would  my  friends  at  home  think  of  me  when  they  knew 
of  my  phghtf  One.  I  knew,  wouldn't  believe  I  had 
done  wrong  ;  but  the  rest  ? 

As  aU  these  miserable  forebodings  coursed  through 
my  mind  I  felt  more  and  more  lonely  and  sad ;  then 

claimed.  "See  here.  Bob,  I've  brought  y^a  book  to 
read  and  a  flask  of  whiskey,  and  a  plug  of  tobacco, 
to  cheer  you  up.  Don't  be  down-hej^d  f  you  shall  b^ 
out  to-morrow,  never  fear.  Eveiybody  in  Prinoetcm  is 
sorry  for  you  and  no  one  believes  you  have  done  any- 
thing wrong."  It,  was  good,  kind  little  Mrs.  Alvis.  and 
as  she  passed  the  things  in  to  me.  through  the  wiiiow 

I  could  face  the  worst  with  an  equal  mind.   So  great  i. 

the  power  of  a  little  sympr.thy. 
Cheered  and  comforted  by  my  little  friend's  vidt  I 

^^Z^'X:'"'' '''''  ^^^^^v^ 
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A  DAXOK  Ain>  A  nOHT 

Tex  next  morning  the  same  kind  friend  who  had  so 
cheered  me  the  previous  night  sent  me  an  ample  break- 
fast ;  and  the  outside  door  being  open,  I  had  many  visitors 
with  whom  to  talk  through  the  open  bars  of  the  inner 
one.  Some  came  to  sympathise,  and  othws  to  staie 
at  the  young  Englishman  George  Paris  had  got  into 
his  clutches,  for  my  case  was  the  talk  of  the  little  town, 
and  no  doubt  pleasantly  varied  the  monotony  of  existence 
whilst  its  novelty  lasted.  But  for  me  that  day  in  ^ison 
dragged  its  slow  length  out  in  utter  weariness,  and  my 
heart  was  heavy  within  me,  for  no  word  came  from 
Geoige  IHUon  or  Hemdon,  and  I  vetHy  thought  I  was 
abandoned  as  a  prey  unto  mine  enemy. 

The  last  visitor  I  had  the  second  evening  was  a  most 
unexpected  one,  Jack  GalUers  of  all  people  in  the  world. 
He  said  he  had  only  just  heard  of  my  troable,  and  had 
come  into  Princeton  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for 
me.  He  thrust  his  hard  paw  through  the  bars,  grasped 
my  hand  like  a  vice,  "  dommed  "  Paris  with  a  vigoar 
all  his  own,  including  the  whole  country  in  his  anathemas, 
and  vowed  that,  if  I  would  give  the  word,  he  would 
scjn  show  that  gentleman  what  he  could  do  with  his 
"  fistises." 

I  thanked  him  very  warmly  for  his  kind  remembrance 
of  me,  told  him  his  beating  Paris  would  not  help  me, 
but,  if  I  wanted  his  services,  I  wouki  be  sure  to  Mod 
him  word. 
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HERNDOX  TO  THE  RESCUE  « 
prompting  from  me,  he  stood  outside  by 

ballads  .n  the  deepenmg  twilight;   then   we  shook 
hands  and  parted,  and  I  never  saw  him  again 
That  aeoond  night  I  slept  but  little  in  my  prison  oeU 

appeared  m  great  excitement,  grasped  both  my  handa 
hrough  the  bars,  and  cried.  "Bob  my  dear  W  wS aJ 

I  reckon  I  would,  if  it  were  ten  time«  as  much  "  wTat 

were  can  be  better  imagined  than  doscril,od  He  wouldn't 
y  to  hrten  to  my  heartfelt  thanks,  but  off 
at  once  to  give  his  bond.  ^ 

wJtjlT'^i'1  ^"^''^y  completed,  the  lock 

was  turned,  and  I  stepped  forth  into  the  oD^n  air  th.f 

KiKl,  good  Mr..  Herndon  .„d  .11  h«  f«||,,  fcu* 

ray  trial,  and  what  should  I  do  ?    IVfr«  n. 
bogging  n,e  not  to  giy  «p  the  mLl  t^p"  "^^^ 
ro.mdly  declared  w^rT  ^  *° 

band'sf  frtn^omX  t  '2 

-  if  I  did  «i.e  tinf  n^-i:;?,^^  of  ^^y^i:^^ 
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Paris  could  still  hold  me  to  ray  bail  if  he  likod,  and  I 
felt  I  was  in  a  great  fix,  and  could  see  no  dear  way  out 
of  it.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  in  a  fever  of  unrest,  and 
wanted  to  got  away  to  that  unknown  land  of  pronuae, 
the  Far  West,  as  it  then  waa,  and  which  was  drawing 
so  many  of  my  acquaintances,  lilte  a  loadstone. 

So,  in  despite  of  the  advice  of  a  very  clever  lawywr, 
Strauss  by  name,  who  lived  in  Toswell  Court  House, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Princeton,  and  who  wanted  me 
to  fight  Paris,  I  determinetl  to  compromise  the  matter 
with  him,  making  the  beat  tarma  I  could  for  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Therefore  on  my  return  to  Princeton,  I  talked  pretty 
big  of  what  I  would  do  with  Parif  by  the  help  of  Strauss, 
and  then  lay  low  for  the  next  move  of  the  enemy. 

In  two  days'  time  he  sent  his  confidential  clerk  to 
ask  me  to  meet  him,  and  then  I  felt  sure  of  victory. 

I  went  to  his  store,  and  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
eTMituaUy  settled  with  him  on  the  terma  l^t  I  was  to 
give  up  the  notes  on  payment  of  $400  ;  he  to  withdraw 
all  proceedings,  and  to  write  me  a  letter  stating  that 
he  had  no  cause  of  oomidaint  agauuk  me.  Next  day 
I  rode  out  to  Rock  Settlement,  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  I  had  had  for  many  a  d^y,  and  handed  over  the 
9400  to  Mrs.  Burnett. 

About  this  time,  Wyoming  Court  Houae  was  to  be 
opened  as  the  seat  of  government  of  a  new  County, 
just  formed  on  the  Gyandotte  River.  Everybody  from 
Milam's  Ridge  was  going  to  the  function,  which  would 
be  great  gathering  of  the  neighbourhood  for  miles 
around.  So,  with  a  party  of  six  or  seven  friends,  I  rode 
the  tifty  miles  to  the  scene  of  the  festivities,  tiirough 
foreat  paths  (rf  the  wiloest.  and  overshadowed  by  tiM 
finest  of  timber. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Court  House  we  came  to 
a  prosperous  clearing  and  farm,  with  fine  peach  and 
apple  orchardu,  aud  a  ettiil  for  converting  tliu  produce 
of  than  into  brandy.   The  ownnr  waa  known  to  some 
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of  our  party,  and  we  agreed  to  retttrn  in  the  erefiing 

and  put  up  for  the  night,  more  especially  as  thwe  WM 
to  be  a  big  dance,  to  which  we  were  all  invited. 

Tlie  new  Ooturt  Hcraee  was  the  amal  unall  dnster  of 
log  and  frame  houses,  and  I  remember  oothing  of  the 
opening  ceremonies  except  that  one  of  them  was  a  "  Magic 
Lantern  Show,"  which  was  regarded  as  quite  an  event  in 
those  wild  parts. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  rode  hack  to  the  farm,  to 
find  quite  a  large  gathering,  most  of  the  folks  being 
rtrangew  to  us.  A  plentiful  supper  was  provided  for 
all  c!omers,  and  peach  and  ftpple  brandy  at  ten  omite 
the  half  pint  was  in  abundanco.  In  the  yard  was  a 
blazing  fire,  round  which,  by  the  light  of  torches,  much 
card-playing  was  going  on,  and  some  heavy  gambling. 
Inside  the  house  dancing  was  in  full  swing  to  the  music 
of  a  fiddle,  and  I  soon  joined  in,  with  consequences  I  have 
cauae  to  remmnbM>,  for  I  got  into  one  of  the  stillest 
rough-and-tumbie  fi^te  I  ever  was  in,  mthm  there  w 
anywhere  else. 

After  midnight  some  of  the  boys  began  to  get  noisy 
and  quarrelsome,  as  a  result  <rf  too  many  v»itB  to  the 
peach  brandy.  I  had  had  no  quarrel  with  any  one, 
and  was  dancing  a  cotillon  with  a  very  pretty  girl, 
wh«i,  without  the  slightest  provocation,  a  young  fellow 
jumped  at  me,  struck  me  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face,  and 
bolted.  I  left  my  partner,  made  tor  him,  and  caught 
him  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  room.  In  a  blazing 
rage,  I  went  for  him,  and  was  giving  him  tiie  sound 
thrashing  he  richly  deserved,  when  his  frimds  piled 
on  me  and  beat  me  most  unmercifully. 

The  dancing  of  eoorse  had  stopped  ;  the  girls  were 
screaming,  and  aU  was  confusion  whilst  I  was  tlw  "  under 
dog  "  of  a  crowd,  each  of  whom  was  doing  his  best  to 
kul  me.  Probably  they  would  have  succeeded  had  it 
not  be«u  for  the  pluo^  girl  wilo  had  been  my  partner. 
She  told  me  afterwards  that  she  had  tried  her  beet  to 
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giv»  me  a  bowie  knife,  to  dsfond  myteU  with,  bat  failing 
to  get  near  tiie,  had  ran  oat  to  my  friendi,  who  were 
card-playing.  They  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and 
after  a  free  fight  cleared  the  room  and  itavod  my  life, 
thou^  at  the  time  I  was  quite  onooiMoioae  of  their 
help. 

When  I  came  to  myself  next  day,  I  found  I  had  a 
fearful  gash  on  the  back  of  my  head,  caused  by  a  crashing 
Mow  with  a  full  bottle  of  whiskey,  which  had  stunned 
me,  and  that  my  left  eye  had  Ixwn  cruelly  "  gougbd." 
I  was  in  a  pretty  bad  plight,  and  at  first  thought  1  iuwl 
kiet  the  si|^t  of  the  eye,  bat  a  wedc's  kind  nurring  by 
my  fri'.^ndfl  at  the  farm  Het  me  up  enough  to  enable  me 
to  ride  back  to  the  Bluestone,  which  I  did  all  by  myself, 
filled  with  many  thoughts  as  to  tlie  ezperienoe  I  had 
gained  and  a  not  very  exalted  qpinion  of  the  diivnlry 
of  the  youth  of  Virginia. 

Having  done  so  well  with  my  horse  trade,  1  next 
andertook  to  firiTe  a  herd  erf  cn^^  into  the  Vallej  of 
Virginia,  to  sell  in  the  towns  and  on  the  tobaeoo  phnt>p 
tions,  in  partneiship  with  Ephraim  Bailey. 

I  had  about  one  hundred  head  running  at  Milam's 
iUdge,  and  Bailey  had  about  fifty.  So  with  thi»  herd 
of  150  head  we  set  out,  I  taking  Reuben  Bailey  and  his 
two  boys  to  help  me  drive.  The  cattle  were  wild  as 
hawks,  and  though  Reuben  and  his  yonngsten  wen  tm 
tough  and  active  as  Indians,  whom  in  their  buckskin 
hunting-ahirts  and  mocassins  they  much  resembled,  it 
was  an  awful  job  to  get  them  along  at  first.  However, 
we  did  ocmtrive  to  drive  th«n  somehow  through  Giles, 
Munro,  and  Roanoke  (bounties,  crossing  the  Roanoke 
River  by  the  natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  a  stupendous 
work  of  Nature  heredf .  Deaceodkig  into  the  V^agr  «f 
Virginia,  where  the  people  were  mostly  well-to-do  de* 
scendants  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Dutch,  and  where  there 
were  plenty  of  good  grazing  farms,  we  soon  disposed  of 
tile  greater  nnmber  of  oar  atoek  at  good  {Hieaa. 


A  VHtOINIAN  MANSION  |t 

Bjr  the  time  we  reached  Culpeppw  Court  Bwfr, 
famous  Aftanrards  in  (lie  Greirt  Ww  time,  fiaflaj  ImmI 

Mold  his  fifty  head,  and  I  had  twenty-five  left.  TImm 
1  was  lucky  enough  to  mU  in  one  lot  to  a  young  fellow 
nainad  l^lier,  who  owned  a  fine  plantation  and 
worked  it  with  about  fifty  negioea. 

Fletcher  said  he  could  not  pay  me  till  he  received  a 
draft  from  Baltimore  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  in  the 
meantime  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  at  his  phm. 
I  accepted  his  very  cordial  inr^tioB,  and  having  paid 
off  Reuben  and  his  J>oya  and  laid  good-bye  to  Ephraim, 
rode  out  to  the  plantation  with  my  host,  iiis  house 
was  quite  a  fine  oa»,  and  after  my  West  Viigtoiaa  n- 
pwrienoes,  seemed  a  mansion  indeed.  Built  in  the  old 
Colonial  days  of  red  brick,  mellowed  in  colour  by  the 
hundred  years  of  iU  ezistenoe.  it  looked  more  like  an 
English  country  house  than  anything  I  had  seen  on  the 
other  side,  though  of  course  it  lacked  the  beautiful 
gudras  and  teim  lawns  wUdi  are  so  rarely  seen  out  of 
the  Old  Country. 

Fletcher,  who  was  a  bachelor,  lived  with  his  overseer, 
in  mooh  oomf(»t  and  some  state.  He  had  plenty  of 
horses,  both  saddk  and  harness,  and  quite  a  retinue 
of  servants,  all  niggers  of  course. 

The  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  was  very  good, 
IMrtridgn  and  pheasants  being  plentiful,  and  my  stoy 
with  him  wa.s  most  enjoyable  ;  for  omytUng  w»  plaood 
at  my  disposal,  horses,  buggies,  guns,  etc.,  and  I  was 
made  to  feel  perfecUy  at  home.  Fletcher,  who  was  a 
most  pleasant,  hospitablo  man.  was  abo  a  keen  sportsman 
and  very  fond  of  what  he  called  "  gunning."  so  we  had 
many  a  good  shoot  together.  After  three  weeks  of  this 
plMsant  liie.  the  draft  from  Baltimore  arrived,  and  I 
said  good-bye  to  my  friend  and  started,  with  mr  hone 
weU  rested,  for  my  260.mile  ride  back  to  the  Blue«tone 

yir**'*^?!Z?^  happened  on  the  ride  except 

»w  •*  lOTMhhnqt.         I  pirt  19  for  9mia^,  I  was 
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pNMBt  At  »  gTMt  Baptist  ohriitening  on  the  bHiki  of 
tlM  Jmdm  Rivw.  About  a  dozen  grown  men  and  WOBW 
were  plunged  beneath  the  iey  water  by  three  preachem, 
who  stood  waist-deep  in  it  to  receive  their  converts.  It 
ii  to  be  hoped  thsj  were  b«iefiied  by  the  oenmoiqr, 
for  I  remember  that  all  the  party,  preachers  tad  coafirte 
alike,  looked  desperately  cold  and  miserable. 

I  reached  home  at  last  well  aatisfled  with  my  venture, 
and  with  a  well-filled  pooke^bodi  and  0Mh4>ell,  the 
proceeds  of  :iiy   attle  trades. 

Now  I  hastened  my  preparations  for  the  Western 
m%ration  to  Kansas,  Uie  land  that  seemed  so  fdr  Mid 
full  of  promise,  but  which  v/aa  ho  man  to  be  the  theatre 
of  partisan  strife  and  of  the  cruel,  bitter  struggle  between 
North  and  South  that  formed  the  prelude  to  the  gzeal 
War  of  Secession.  My  days  in  Western  Virginia  were 
numbered,  and  I  was  very  shortly  to  bid  farewell  to 
many  kind  friends,  and  to  a  simple,  easy-going  life  in 
those  woodland  rcgioBs,  whkh  I  nippoee  the  march  of 
( ivilisation,  moving  so  rapidly  ss  it  does  in  the  Steles, 
hsH  long  since  stamped  out. 

Before  I  leave  the  Virginian  life,  it  may  be  of  iuierest 
to  deeoribe  the  varioos  kiiMb  of  (dtooting  and  hnwting 
we  so  much  enjoyed. 

Deer,  bean,  coons,  squirrels,  partridges  so  called 
(lei^y  tree-gfonse),  and  pheasants  ahoonded  in  the 
woods,  whilst,  in  a  good  "  mast "  year,  pigeons  came 
in  countless  thousands,  and  were  slaughtered  in  their 
"  roosts  "  by  every  one  who  possessed  a  "  scatter  gun." 

Dear  were  killed  in  three  ways  : 

(1)  At  the  "licks"  by  torch  light;  (2)  by  "  ^tUI  " 
himting  ;  and  (3)  by  driving  with  hounds,  kept  specudiy 
tot  the  purpose,  and  aOowed  to  ran  no  other  game. 

The  two  first  methods  I  have  described,  but  the  third, 
or  driving,  was  by  far  the  moat  exciting.  Four  or  five 
of  us  woold  go  out  by  daybreak  with,  say,  three  couples 
ot  hounds,  which  were  hunted  by  one  of  the  paity  on 
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hofMUdt.  TIm  rest  of  lu  would  Uke  post  on  f  .©  river 
ftt  "ftMi^,"  wlwro  the  dMr-tnfla  showed  the  quany 
would  probably  "  soil."  The  huntsnuui  and  his  Uttla 
pack  would  make  a  wide  circuit,  perhaps  for  miles, 
through  the  heavily  umbered  ridgee,  whilst  we  waited 
with  what  patienoe  we  m^t  at  our  "  staads." 

Then  wnuld  be  h««ard  tlio  diHtant  music  of  the  houodi 
a«i  they  ii^t  a  line.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  would  come, 
and  aU  wwe  frantic  with  excitement,  each  one  hoping  he 
would  have  the  chan<  e  of  a  shot,  which  only  one  ooold  get. 

How  well  I  remerr!  er  the  first  buck  I  got  in  this  way  ! 
The  deep  notes  of  the  hounds,  now  nearer,  nov  far  away, 
as  they  droiw  tiie  deer  in  fine  style  tlirmi|^  the  forest,' 
ring  in  my  ears  now.    Close  down  to  my  hiding-place 
they  come  in  full  cry  ;  I  raise  my  gun,  well  loaded  with 
hockshot,  uid,  as  tiie  deer  with  a  bound  plunges  into 
the  stream,  I  pull  the  trigger  and  muN  him  ckaa  with 
the  first  barrel,  for  "  buck-ague  "  is  strong  upon  me. 
Across  the  iiver  he  8-.,i;us  at  a  great  pace,  for  now  the 
leading  hound  app^*  r«  on  the  hank  bdifaid  hfan.  As  he 
scrambles  and  stagji*-     '  *he  steep  side  I  steady  myself 
and  let  drive.   r>vi,   *i.      the  water  he  falls  dear?, 
■hot  just  behind  ti .    «  ;,    r.  and  before  I  can  re^Ji^e 
my  h.ippiness  and  ;        i^rtune  the  honnifa  npon 
him.  and  I  have  to  beat  them  off  as  best  I        lij  «;,e 
huntsman  oomeM  up  to  help,  and  to  congratuk...  me  on 
my  faiok.   It  was  TMre  sport  nofcwithstMidiDg  the  some- 
times weary  waiting,  and  w would  ofte  i  get  two 
three  deer  iii  a  day.    Be«?s  were  always  huntca  with 
dogs  trained  for  the  spcrt,  4»ad  they  soon  got  very  clever 
at  it.   Their  part  was  to  drive  the  bear  out  of  the  thick 
"  ivy  brakes  "  along  the  riTer-bottoms,  and  when  they 
had  got  him  out  on  to  the  ridgt,,  to  stick  dose  to  him 
but  keeping  well  aai  of  tlie  raedk  <rf  bis  rhitehee.  Sootiw 
or  ]  Iter  the  bear  wps  bound  to  "  .^t  up  "  agMnst  a 
tree  or  rock  if  the  hounds  stuck  dote  to  his  K*»^^  mad 
then  came  the  hunter's  chance. 


*•  A  DANCE  AND  A  HOHT 

It  WM  nraly  that «  man  got  mauM  by  a  bear,  but  I 

remember  one  rather  curious  instance. 

About  half-way  between  the  Blue«tone  and  MUam's 
KKlge,  two  brothers  named  Mills  had  a  log  shanty  and 
made  a  living  by  hunting.  "  bee  shining,"  and  feeding 
hogs  on  the  "  mast  "  in  the  woods.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  cabin  one  day,  on  my  journey  to  the  ridge  I 
found  one  of  the  brothen  with  an  arm  badly  broken 
and  clawed  by  a  bear.  They  said  that  the  pnvioa^ 
night,  which  was  pretty  dark,  they  had  been  aroused 
by  a  temble  squealing  amongst  thei'  hogs,  in  the  pen 
close  by.  One  brother  ran  cot  with  only  a  butcher^ 
knife  m  his  hand,  the  other  stopped  to  load  his  rifle 
The  first  jumped  over  into  the  pen.  and  in  the  dim  lisht 
saw  a  bear  with  a  hog  in  his  clutch. 

He  went  at  the  bear  with  his  knife  to  save  hia  hoc 
and  was  at  once  seized  by  the  left  arm.  but  made  a  plu^ 
fight  for  It,  and  cut  the  bear  badly.  Meantime  the  otW 
brother  cam.  on  the  scene  with  his  rifle,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  distinguish  which  was  which,  no  easy  matter 
m  a  rough-and-tumble  like  that,  put  a  bullet  through  tba 
bear's  head. 

I  once  spent  three  days  bear-hunting  with  a  Colonel 
Cieorge  of  Tassel  County,  an  ex-Congress  man  and  large 
sUveK>wner.  He  took  several  niggers  with  him,  ami 
wagons  and  horses,  and  made  a  regular  camp  for  a 
week  8  hunting  on  the  Gynndotte  River. 

The  first  day.  starting  out  at  daybreak,  his  three 
couples  of  hounds  soon  found  in  the  ivy  bralres.  and 
quickly  drove  their  bear  out  on  to  the  ridges  Of  oouna. 
we  were  on  foot,  as  the  country  was  too  rough  for  ridinir 
What  a  dance  that  bear  led  us  !  Up  hiU  and  down  dale 
over  ro(  ks  and  through  thick  brush ;  sometimes  half  a 
mile  ahead  of  u.^,  at  others  so  far  away  we  oottid  seaiM 
hear  the  baying  of  the  ho  inds. 

7}^""  '         ^''""S^*  '         n»  no  farther, 
they  hrid  him  up  against  a  gwat  tw^tfunk.  Ha  stood 
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on  his  hind  legs,  the  hounds  bayiug  round  him  in  a  circle, 
whilst  every  now  and  then  he  would  try  to  oatoh  one  in 
his  hug.  The  Colonel  and  I  fired  togethw,  and  the  bear, 
a  fine  old  "  he,"  fell  dead.  We  were  seven  miles  from 
camp,  so  the  niggers  only  took  the  skin  and  the  hams. 

We  killed  two  more  bears,  one  each  day,  much  after 
the  HHine  fashion,  and  then  I  said  good-bye  to  the  Colonel, 
and  left  him  to  finish  his  week's  hunting,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  get  back  to  the  farm. 

Tlie  tree-grouse,  or  "partridges,"  as  the  Virginians 
called  them,  gave  little  sport.  They  are  dwellers  of  the 
woodlands,  and,  when  put  up,  invariably  '*  tree."  The 
'  partridge  dog  "  is  trained  to  work  ahead  of  his  master, 
and,  when  he  has  treed  his  game,  to  stand  and  bark  till 
he  comes  up.  The  birds  are  so  stupid  that  they  take 
no  notice  of  the  dog,  and  but  little  of  the  man  ;  so  that 
one  may  often  shoot  a  couple  of  brace  out  of  the  tree 
before  the  rest  of  the  covey  fly  away. 

Of  ducks  there  was  an  immense  variety  in  the  winter 
season,  and  good  sport  could  be  had  with  them  along  the 
rivrr-hottoms. 

IWnger  pigeons,  or.  as  we  called  them,  "wild 
pigeons,"  were  at  times  so  numerous  that  one  is  almost 
afraid  to  estimate  their  numbers,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
a  "yam":  but  indeed  they  would  congregate  in  a 
favourite  "  roost  '  tUl  the  smaller  saplinss  would  break 
with  their  weight. 

I  well  remember  in  the  autumn  of  1803  that  immenM 
flocks  were  seen  passing  over  my  farm.  George  Dillon 
located  their  roost,  on  Brush  Creek,  about  ten  miles 
away,  and  four  or  five  of  as  took  aU  the  "  scatter  guns  " 
we  could  collect  and  went  out  to  shoot  for  the  pot 

We  camped  aoout  half  a  mUe  away  from  the  roost,  and 
as  twibght  came  on  the  pigeons  flew  in,  tiU  the  smaller 
trees  and  brush  literally  bent  under  their  weight  As 
mght  feU  we  lighted  our  torches,  and  then  the  slaughter 
*«gM.  No  Other  wofd  WW  dewjribe  it,  for  it  was  butchery 
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po»  and  simple,  and  oar  only  mat  waa  that  w«  wanted 

toe  meat.  By  midnight  we  had  kiUed  enough  to  AH 
tt»  body  of  my Jght  wagon;  we  might  easily  have 
flltod  two  aaoh.  When  we  got  back  we  divided  the  bag. 
and  everybody  in  the  wttiement  Uved  on  pfanona  fw 
many  days.  i-e^^— 

Turkeys  were  fably  plentiful,  but  were  rarely  ihot 
They  were  token  in  a  rather  ingnioua  fadiion.  When 
snow  lay  deep,  and  turkey  sign,  were  seen,  a  pen  was 
made  about  ten  feet  square  and  oovend  with  brush.  A 
good  kmg  treneh  was  dog  leadhig  into  this,  under  the 
bottom  log,  and  com  laid  in  it,  and  aoatteced  loond 

The  turkeys  would  foUow  the  com  into  the  pen,  and. 
once  m,  had  not  the  sense  to  get  out.  We  sometime! 
caught  aa  mmj  aa  a  doaen  at  a  time. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


OH  rax  BOAD  TO  KANSAS 

It  was  the  end  of  November,  in  the  year  1854,  before 
I  cooW  wttle  up  ray  affairs  and  make  a  start,  impatient 
as  I  was  to  he  on  the  road  to  my  Und  of  pcomiM.  Etmi 
then  my  friend  Herndon,  to  whom  I  had  sold  my  farm 
•nd  mill  was  not  ready  with  my  cash.  So  to  make 
thmg.  eMier  for  him  and  a^id  delay,  I  agreed  to  take 
three  young  nigg«t»~Ann.  a  girl  of  ahnut  sixtwn.  tad 
her  two  young  brothers.  Shad  and  Pete,  foartM  ami 
twelve  yean  old— in  part  payment. 

One  crisp  November  morning  then,  with  my  not  very 
extensive  baggage  packed  in  Squin;  EH  Bafley's  wagoi 
or  "cany  aU,"  I  mounted  my  norse,  and  with  Manor 
by  my  aide  stMrted  on  my  long  journey  Westward.  But 
just  as  we  got  under  weigh,  we  heard  Reuben  Bdbv'a 
deer-hounds  in  full  cry  across  the  creek.  This  was  mi. 
th»n  Muior  oonld  stand,  and  he  bolted  off  to  join  the 
sport,  turning  the  deer,  so  that  the  honads,  who  were 
close  on  his  heels,  pulled  him  down  before  our  very  m. 
That  was  the  last  Virginian  buck  I  saw  killed 

with  the  three  young  niggers,  for  each  of  whom  he  m 
me  a  biU  of  sale  at  the  County  Cierk's  office    So,  I  be- 
came, for  the  fi«t  time  in  my  life,  that  meet  wicked, 
f ruel  monster,  a  slave-owner  f 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  whose  ideas  of  slaves 

h^^"^'*'  ^  "  Abolition  ' 

hteratwe,  »y  y«u.g  darkie.  went  with  me  cheerfiJiy 
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and  willingly,  and  wen  quite  m  mnoh  excited  at  the  praa- 

pect  of  the  new  life  in  the  West  an  I  was  myself.  What 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  were,  or  what  they  expected 
to  find  whentiieyreaolied  the  goal,  I  know  not :  indeed  I 
hardly  know  whrt  my  own  ideas  wm.  A  complete 
change  from  the  past,  and  new  oondttioni  of  life,  we  all 
looked  forward  to,  I  supposu. 

New  and  atnuige  «kk^  oooditionn  I  owtainly  did 
find  at  my  journey's  end,  and  not  altogether  pleasant 
ones.  Had  1  known  what  a  seething  cauldron  of  evil 
paatkna  and  bitter  political  strife  awaiied  me  in  Kansas, 
probably  I  should  have  turned  my  steps  ebewhei»! 
However,  we  heard  but  little  of  the  outside  world  and 
its  doings  in  remote  Western  V  irginia,  and  !  ttJo  guessed 
that  the  gtam,  which  wooki  almoet  rend  the  RepubHo 
in  twain,  was  even  then  brewing,  and  that  I  was  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously  going  to  walk  into  the  midit 
of  its  uprising. 

At  Priiu  eton  I  said  gp>od-bye  to  numy  kind  frieada 
who  had  made  the  youiu  stranger's  life  so  pleasant  to 
him,  and  with  a  "  carry  all  "  to  convey  my  chattels,  set 
on  a  fifty-mile  ride  to  the  nearest  station  on  the 
railway  to  Richmond,  the  name  of  which  I  forget.  My 
great  friend  George  Dillon  went  with  me  to  the  station, 
to  bring  the  conviqrance  back.  There  we  parted,  and  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since,  but  he  live*  in 
my  memory  still  as  the  staunchest  friend,  finest  back- 
woodsman, and  keenest  sportsman  I  have  ever  met. 

Arrived  at  Lynchburg,  whan  we  had  to  chai^  for 
Kehmond,  I  left  my  baggage  at  the  station  and  took  my 
dmikim  and  Manor  to  Seth  WoodruflF,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  trf  introduoti<Mi,  and  who,  besides  being  the  largest 
nigger  dealer  in  tiie  State,  kept  a  bwrack,  where  mmIi 
chattels  were  taken  care  of  for  their  owners. 

His  calUng  notwithstanding,  he  seemed  a  very  pleasant, 
good  sort  of  fellow,  and  was  highly  raepeoted  in  the  town! 
I  i^Mt  the  evMiing  with  him.  Mad  he  tried  Twy  hifd  le 
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buy  my  niggers,  oifering  me  a  price  that  would  have  paid 
me  well.  But  that  meant  their  being  separated,  most 
probably,  and  possibly  getting  into  hud  kucb.  I  ootddn't 
harden  my  heart  to  that,  so  refused,  and  to  tlieir  huge 
delight  took  them  along  with  me  to  the  unknown  West 

In  thoM  days  there  were  only  two  oImms  of  ticket* 
«.n  the  railways,  first  for  whit^.  and  second  for  ninera 
and  dogs !  I  therefore  took  one  first  and  four  second 
class  tickets  for  Richmond.  On  the  journey  my  Uttle 
party  and  myself  wen^  regarded  with  a  good  doftl  of 
curiosity,  and  some  little  suspicion.  I  was  manileilly 
a  "  Britisher,"  and  very  young.  V\  hat  was  1  doing  with 
three  young  niggers,  and  where  was  I  taking  them  i 

Anything  touching  a  nigger  was  keenly  intwwling  to 
the  Southerners,  who  were  suspicious  of  strangers  who 
meddled  with  them.  Runaways  were  not  uncommon 
i.id  possibly  they  thought  1  was  engaged  on  wiiat  was 
called  the  "  underground  business."  When,  however  I 
produced  my  papers  they  were  satisfied,  and  beoMM) 
friendly  enough. 

At  Richmond  I  boardo«l  my  young  folks  at  the  hoM 
with  the  kitchen  niggers,  and  in  the  evening  gave  them 
a  permit,  oounterwgned  by  the  landlord,  together  with 
the  pruc.  of  tickets  for  the  niggers'  gaUery  at  the  theatM. 
which  was  an  amazing  event  in  their  lives 

Before  I  couid  get  tickets  for  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  a  Free  State.  oiBeial  sanction  had  to  be  given 
and  proof  produced  from  some  undoubted  authority  tbit 
the  applicant  had  proper  legal  title  to  his  bhi  k  property 
In  tlus  fix  I  bethought  me  of  Napoleon  French,  member 
.f  the  suw  Legislature  for  Mercer  County,  who  was  w«D 
known  to  me.  The  House  was  in  session,  and  directJyl 
sent  in  my  name  by  a  Uveried  usher  I  was  at  once  shown 
•nto  the  Illative  HaU.  It  wa.  a  handaome.  nearly 
••'n  uiarroom;  desks  piled  up  with  statkwery  and  boofa 

if"  Ti  "T^''  ^'^^  ""^^^  cinumference' 

Ihe  comfort  and  oonvenionoe  of  the  members  appeared 
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well  oared  for,  for  there  were  at  least  fifty  page  boys  in 
attendance  to  look  after  their  wants. 

French  at  once  gave  the  certificate  I  wanted  and  I 
bade  him  good-bye,  little  thinking  that  in  a  few  yeaia' 
time  that  hall  woukl  be  tiie  theatoe  of  saoh  mmnentoaa 
decisions  and  epoeh-making  kws  as  wen  Muwted  tiian 

in  Secession  times. 

Armed  with  French's  certificate  I  took  tickets  to  Pitts- 
burg for  myself  and  "ohattds,"  and  thmoe  went  to 

Cincinnati  by  st<*amboat.  There  I  took  ferry  and  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  to  Covington  in  Kentucky,  which  was  a 
Slave  State,  in  which  my  property  would  be  safer  than  in 
the  former  town,  which  is  in  Ohio,  a  Free  State. 

Cincinnati  was  then  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  and  even  in  those  days  was  a  large  and  thriving 
city,  the  centre  of  the  pork  trade.  The  river-banks  wm 
thronged  with  steamboats  and  the  street*  with  eager, 
busy  folks,  the  half  of  whom  seemed  to  be  Ciermans. 

The  weather  had  now  set  in  very  cold,  and  great 
niasHes  of  ice  were  coming  down  the  river,  llie  rivermen 
prophesied  that  navigation  would  be  stopped  before  we 
could  reach  St.  Louis,  my  next  point,  but  I  had  to  push 
on  and  risk  it.  So  next  morning  we  ferried  over  tiie 
Ohio  again,  and  took  boat  for  St.  Louis. 

It  was  a  terribly  hard  frost,  and  when  we  got  out 
into  the  mighty  Mississippi,  the  ice  was  coming  down 
the  swift-running  stream  in  huge  blocks,  so  tiiat  every 
hour  navigation  grew  more  difficult.  Slowly  our  ancient 
stem-wheeler  pushed  her  way  through  the  heavy  ice. 
and  when  at  last  we  reached  St.  Genevieve  abcmt  night- 
fall, the  captain  tied  her  up  for  the  night,  to  see  how 
things  looked  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  brought  us  little  hope,  for  the  frost  wms 
herder  than  ever,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  it  lasted  a  day 
or  two  longer  the  river  would  be  completely  frozen  over. 
Anxiously  we  all  awaited  the  captain's  decision,  and 
when,  aftMT  breakfast,  he  made  the  annoonoMnwit  that 
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the  old  crawler  could  not  move,  and  might  have  to  be 
WW  up  M  winter,  were  heartily  disappointed.  We 
a«ked  for  a  return  of  u  fair  proportion  of  our  paasaire 
money,  but  were  told  that  was  out  of  the  omI^ 
though  we  might  remain  on  board  till  the  tqvvm 
completed.  ^<^y«t» 

It  was  hardly  good  enough,  so  four  or  five  of  as  aneed 

a  wt^ntlTJ!r""'  °'  *°  St.  LouTon 

•  wagon  which  belonged  to  an  old  feUow  on  board  who 
was  emigrating  from  Ohio  to  the  great  WaT  The 

~    mh'^"'"'  ^  '^'^^  a^whaltthl' 
wrfe  and  children   my  nigger  girl  Ann.  and  aU  oar 
l^aggage.  hi.  poor  hon«i  had  a  pretty  good  load. 
The  wagon  was  landed,  and  the  party  reMly  to  atart 

Wend^rf '        '  f-ntica.rs3gtrr; 
fnend  and  oompamon.  the  dog  Manor.    My  boys  and 
Hll  rny  acquaintances  helped  in  the  queat.  batt^v.^; 
nowhere  could  he  l.e  found  ?     Finally  I  had  to  iZe 

J    •  '  ^         out  for  him 

naS!u*^  *  P*^^      't»^«rant  gym- 

nasts u  ho  had  ma-Je  a  great  pet  >f  my  dog.  and  thev  too 
pronu^ed  to  look  for  him  and  bring  h^.„  <^  to  st  jL"^ 

were  luckTeJ::^ 

-ngh  o,c,  Ohian  who  o^  ^eZZL  T 

and  numerous  proeenv  •  a  PnNf     •  ^ 

bv  calling  .  ♦    P'^°«®"y  '  a  Cahforman.  a  8cenA-p«inter 

Jurvfi..t t  r"T"*  '^-ae  with 

.hou'd  r  I      ^        ?  ""^  fi^*  he  inaiattd  I 

^^iiou.d  nde  m  tie  with  him ;  and  Iwtiv  mv^Jf^Jf 
three  young  niggMt.  ^'  ^ 
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Thooi^  iBodeity  would  prompt  me  not  to  mention  it, 
yet.  as  an  iUuatration  of  ways  of  thooftht  and  soeM 
customs,  I  nuiHt  t^xplain  tliat  as  an  owner  of  niggers  I 
waa  looked  up  to  as  the  aristocrat  of  the  party.  I  might 
hftre  bMn  aa  ragged  and  unkempt  as  a  tramp,  and  with- 
out a  dollar  in  my  pocket,  yet  the  fact  of  posseMiag 
niggers  would  have  raised  me  to  at  least  the  fringe  of 
•ristoeraoy.  So  it  was  throughout  the  South  in  those 
days. 

The  cold  was  intons..,  and  the  road,  if  road  it  mi^t 
properly  be  called,  of  the  roughest,  so  much  so  that  we 
aU  had  to  keep  alongside  the  wagon  to  push  it  up  the 
H!ipi)ery  slopes.  Every  rrwk  was  froien,  bat  BometiiBes 
not  hard  enough  to  l)«ar  the  heavy  wapon.  Then  the 
ice  had  to  be  broken,  with  inhnite  labour,  and  the  wagon 
got  over  somehow.  Under  these  oonditions  w©  managed 
to  travel  about  Hfteen  miles  a  day,  halting  for  the  night 
at  some  farm  or  other  where  we  could  get  shelter. 

Rough  as  the  journey  was,  we  all  enjoyed  it,  and  were 
as  happy  as  youth,  high  hopes,  good  spirits,  the  bright 
sky,  and  clear  frosty  air  could  make  us.  Generally  our 
lodgings  were  of  the  roughest,  but  one  niglit  we  halted 
(it  was  Christmas  Eve)  at  the  farm  of  a  French  Miwourian. 
who  entertained  the  whole  party  most  hospitably  and 
got  up  an  impromptu  dance  for  our  benefit,  which 
kept  up  till  a  very  late  hoar. 

Though  I  have  long  since  forgotten  my  host's  B 

I  still  remember  the  courtesy  of  the  polite  Frenol  

«s  a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  the  kindly,  but  raagk 
manners  of  the  native  Americans. 

/Vrriv<'«!  at  St.  Lc.uis,  I  put  uj)  at  a  large  boarding-howti 
'odging  my  darkies  in  the  kitchen  with  the  other  niggers, 
and  presently,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on 
to  Kansas,  cither  by  river  or  road,  hired  thera  out  in  ^ 
city  for  $12  a  week.  [  kept  an  eye  on  them,  aad  MW 
they  were  well  treated  and  not  overworked. 

My  landlord's  brother  was  somewhat  ol  a  power  in 


!«•  BBLOW  ZERO  ^ 

the  city,  being  Market  IfMter    To  him  T  ♦  u 
Iqmh     m«  ^        J  .  **»  wm  1  told  the  Md 

to«8  of  my  dog.  and  he  promised  that  he  would  hl^ 

»"  frantic 

again       ■*«""»«»  mntiwUy  overjoyed  w  meet 

HarHAr        u   j  uue«t  of  a  prosecution 

the  mJZs^T^yZ.  "  »>"  "ri'l 

kept  up  over  the  ice.  between  St  I  ''"'^ 

Wa]U.g  along  tt  •"^^^^^^1;'* 
'"ght  to  look  unr>n  tu   V      ^       »«  w««  ft  woudefful 

».."M^happI°i,l'"^r  r«""'<'       wonder  „h.i 

'.l^J^'^-Cr.'Ti^e'l™.'"  r 

^""course  of  p(H,nle  of  Jhlf  t       '         *  numerous 

0 
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be  <ing.  M  the  remaiiw  were  d«pouted  in  the  mortuan 
ohaptl  ol  Um  nomatwy. 


It  waa  wcarj  w„rk  waiting  in  St.  Louis.  fro«t-b<Miml, 
without  the  powibiiity  of  moving  on.  and  though  than 
wwe  pknty  of  mmtmmmu  in  the  city,  ^.  h  a«  the«tn» 
•ad  card  and  dtwOa^  iMurfeiM.  tlie  time  hung  my  hMkxily 
(HimyhandH.  —     ^  j 

After  a  time  I  left  the  boarding-hoiwe  and  took  up  my 
abode  with  my  Kentucky  friend  at  a  hotel  in  the  tuhorb. 

to  whu  h  was  attadu.i  .  large  livery  stable  with  ..*indin«' 
ilJS!!'***^  hundred  horses,  or  more.  Much  caiJu 
ptoying  went  on  there,  euchre,  poker,  and  .even-up 
bemg  the  gameH.  I  pkyed  pretty  often  myaelf.  for  kdc 
of  something  eW  u.  do,  and  I  don't  think  lost,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  At  this  pUce  1  met  some  curious 
charaotere  and  eome  rather  rkky  onea,  and  perhaps  I 

may  mentkm  one  or  two  ineidenta  oonneoted  with 
them* 

A  "  Colonel  "  WatK>n  appe^  one  day.  with  a  drove 
of  four  hundred  fine  mules,  going  South  for  a  market. 
With  hun  he  had  a  number  of  hi«  own  niggers  He  WM 
a  pleasant  enough  old  feUow.  but  his  chief  characteristic 
whLkey  ^  "  '^"^  "  quantitiee  of 

Seated  with  him  one  day  in  the  harness-room  of  the 
•taWe.  to  us  appeared  a  city  constable  with  one  of  the 
Colonel  s  "  nigger8  in  charge,  whom  he  had  fomd. 
without  a  permit,  on  the  ice  near  the  lUinoi.  eiion. 
Now  the  capture  of  a  runaway  nigger  meant  $00  to 
the  constable,  which  the  owner  had  to  pay.    The  Cokmel 
was  funouB  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  up  this 
•um,  and  went  for  the  unfortunate  nigger  to  flog  him 
with  a  Cham  he  happtTed  to  have  in  his  hand,    i  stepped 
between  them,  to  save  the  p.^r  wretch,  who  proteilted 
his  innocence,  and  declared  he  was  only  taking  a  walk 
on  the  ice.  and  had  at  once  given  the  constable  his  master's 
name  and  addrees.   Finding  he  oouWn't  get  at  the 
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nigger,  the  "  Colonel  "  cooled  down  «l  iMt,  and  lirtMMd 
to  reasQii,  but  he  h*d  to  pay  thoM  SM. 

If  he  had  not  been  checked  whan  ha  waa  lo  "  mad  " 
he  might  have  half  Idllad  tlia  poor  darkey,  and  nothiiig 

wouJd  have  been  thought  of  it. 

Another  guett  at  our  hotal  waa  a  '  Colonel  "  Howard, 
wboaa  title  Memad  to  be  da...ed  from  hiH  oommandina 
H  drove  of  many  hundreds  of  turkeyg.   It  waa  Uaa^oal 

custom  to  collect  these  in  Miwouri  and  drive  them 
through  St.  Loui.  on  hi.  way  to  the  Southern  marketa 
.  uHt  before  the  ftroat  eat  In.  he  had  arriTad  with  a 
'irove  of  quite  a  thousand  which  he  had  drivon 
-•6(»  miles  The  severe  weather  caused  heavy  mortaUty 
amongrt  hk  Hook,  but  the  old  boy.  who  was  «  planter 
in  a  large  way  and  a  weU-t«-do  man.  with  plenty  of 
rnggers.  bore  it  phUosophically.  consoling  K^Trlf  with 
the  thought  that  prices  would  go  up 

The  "  Colonel  "  and  I  b«*«e  quite  friendly,  and  often 
went  to  the  theatre  togetlx-r.  The  Batemans  ware 
mnnujg  it.  and  I  had  the  entrie  to  the  pit  throuah  mw 
acquauitance  with  the  Califomian  scene-painter 

rhe  Ia«t  incident  I  wiU  rt^aU  is  rather  a  grueMme  one 
and  might  have  had  most  serious  consequences  for  myself' 
One  afternoon,  when  a  terrible  bliward  was  blowing 
with  heavy  snow,  two  ««,  came  tato  the  hotel,  a^ 
taking  off  their  heavy  military  cloaks,  n.ade  themehJ 
eomforubte  in  the  public  room  where  a  lot  ofTvZ 
-ated.  One  waa  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man.  of 
gocKl  address     the  other  seemed  of  lowerTlamp.  ^ 

•ooount  of  themselves  was  that  they  h«i  been  buffalo- 
hunting   out  beyond  Fort  Leaveiworth  in 
where  they  had  been  very  successful     They  had  ridSi 
n  to  St.  Louis  through  thi.  awfui  weather.  aadhS 
had^  an  we  might  gue«.  »  terrible  journey. 

Iho  eader  said  he  came  from  Baltimore,  and  the  other 
from  Georgia.   Both  fl„rf,  ol^i^.^°*S; 
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Bfaiylander,  I  noticed,  wore  a  handsome  gold  watoh  and 
chain ;  his  name,  he  said,  was  Henry  MoNutt ;  tiie 
other's  William  Johnson. 

I  took  quite  a  liking  to  McNutt,  he  seemed  such  a 
cheery,  pleasant  fellow.  After  having  inspected  their 
horses,  ^  which  they  had  three  very  fine  cmes,  we  grew 
quite  friendly,  and  agreed  to  sup  together  and  then  spend 
the  evening  at  the  theatre,  Mr.  McNutt  insisting  on 
paying  for  the  tickets.  After  the  play  we  strolled 
about  the  city  together,  visitinf'  ^rarious  "  side  shows  " 
and  saloons,  in  one  of  which  latter,  towards  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  my  friends  kicked  up  a  terrible  row, 
and  tried  to  pick  a  quarrd  with  me  wh^i  I  interfered 
to  stop  the  fight. 

Either  because  they  knew  I  was  armed,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  they  thought  better  of  it,  and  made  it  up. 

I  said  good-bye  to  them  next  morning,  when  they 
started  in  the  bitter  cold  on  their  journey  South,  crossing 
the  ice  to  the  Illinois  side,  and  thought  but  little  more 
oi  them  till,  in  about  ten  days,  I  had  a  call  from  the  CSlj 
Marshal.  He  asked  me  a  good  deal  about  these  men, 
and  then  requited  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  office  of 
Major  WaSket,  the  manager  and  engineer  of  the  St.  Loaii 
and  Jefferson  City  Railway.  The  Major  asked  me 
many  questions  about  my  acquaintances,  and,  when  I 
told  him  all  I  knew,  horrified  me  by  saying  they  were 
wanted  for  the  murder  oi  his  friend  and  sab-e^gineer, 
Mr.  Gordon. 

It  seems  Grordon  had  put  up  at  a  farm  on  the  road 
to  St.  Louis  with  these  two  men ;  that  they  had  started 
thence  together,  and  that  Gordon,  who  had  a  valuable 
gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  him,  had  not  been  seen  since.  The  watch  I  saw 
McNutt  wearing  was  his,  as  also  one  of  the  horns 
I  had  admired  so  much. 

After  a  long  search  Gordon's  body  was  found  by  a 
dog  the  seaiohen  had  with  them,  buried  in  the  mom 


THE  ICE-IXOOB  BREAKS  UP  I  eg 

close  to  the  roadside,  with  a  bidlet  wound  in  the 
head.  ^ 

o/mT*^  ""^  "^^'^  apprehension 

of  McNutt  and  his  oompanion.  and  they  w^re  caught 
and  brought  back  to  St.  Louis.    Each  tried  to  fix  tiie 

four  months  later,  and  to  which  I  was  subpoenal  as 
a  witness  from  Kansas,  they  were  both  fomid  guilty 
and  presently  hanged. 

Bak!^"**''  uT  ^  ^  Pr^«ce  in 

motW  r'h'S    ^'"^  grief-stricken 
mother  I  had  a  most  painful  meeting  after  the  trial. 

Till  the  end  of  February  the  cruel  frost  kept  every 
one.  and  every  thing,  fast  bound  in  its  fetters  of  iro^ 

haL  of  yi^^-  How  gLu7°i 

hailed  the  coming  change !  is"^:r  x 

NaturaUy.  I  was  impatient  to  continue  my  journey 
West  and  begm  my  new  career.  To  add  to  thHS 
Press  and  the  very  air.  were  fuU  of  rumours  of  a  c^;^ 

"  F^'S^"  \  '^'^-^  Southeme^^tJ 

*ree  Soilers.     Excitement  was  growing  day  by  dav 
hroughout  the  South,  and  especi^yTMis^ J  td 

?^  °/  ^^"^  M  one  stood  on  the  Levee  and 

Th.  „  *    ,  r*"    '        threatened  destruction. 

brought  ^z.rzat''''^'-^ 

down  bank-hieh  in  nJT^^?^    ^  Missouri  rivers 
stream  c^e  ■         °"  "^^^ 

hu^^  f  !  ^^^W'-        piled,  at  times,  nearly  a 

an^t^g  f  t^e  ttX  -esistibl^i: 
burst  a?d  «pt  Tnd  .  ''"t'^'  "PP^**  ^t.  Louis 
and  in  the  t^o  o?  "^P"^  «k«  thnnder. 

tae  grasp  of  this  hurrying  glarferJite  8lreu& 
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went  neufy  all  the  steamboats  to  otter  wTBck  ud 

ruin. 

Madfy  tiiey  raashed  one  against  tike  otiier,  and  tlMse 

who  vainly  tried  to  save  them  only  lost  their  lives. 
The  destruction  wrought  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000, 
and  I  don't  think  it  was  mnoh  exaggerated.  It  was 
the  grandest  and  yet  most  awful  sight  I  ever  witnessed, 
and  held  me,  and  vast  crowds,  speUboond  by  the  river- 
side  whibt  it  lasted. 
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and  set  off.  one  Wtt^Iy  tld^^'*°^-^°"'  ^  ^'^"gbt. 
solitary  io«n.ey.XtTe.";r^^ 
the  widely  scattered  farms  Tn/??  "^^'^P* 
like  a  series  of  l^lf-tlLT^' rult"  '^'^ 

hospitable  folks,  mkk^  the^^'  ^^^'^1^. 
to  the  t>est  theyS"ld^!,r*^  *'--«Mer  welcome 

fortheirenterta^rt:  1o  l'^^ ^^^^-^ 
about  thirty-five  miles  a  ^1  ^^"^^      ««tting  over 
worth  recording  ooJSed  mZ T'*«^'  "o^^ing 
town  and  I^nl^.^.'^tT^^^',' 
was  reached.    TheiTl      ^  Missouri, 
Missourians  and  aToc^lT-       P^*««  ««*^ded  with 

.  Qdiiad^oooupied  position,  drfendad 
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by  light  artillery.  The  Missourians  were  crossing  the 
river,  and  Tolnnteers  from  all  the  Soathem  States  were 
marching  up  to  the  conflioi,  which  might  break  oat  at 

any  moment. 

In  this  scene  of  seething  unrest  and  wild  passion,  a 
stranger  was  naturally  regarded  with  suspicion  until  he 
declared  his  sympathies.  Mine  were  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  South,  and,  as  soon  as  I  made  this  known,  I 
was  heartily  welcomed  amongst  the  "  Border  Ruffians," 
as  the  pro-Slavery  party  was  nicknamed  by  the  Free 
Staters. 

Strong  pro-slavery  man  a  /as,  I  saw  a  sight,  as  I 
rode  out  of  the  town  next  n.-ming,  that  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  "  Institution."  A 
slave-dealer  was  there,  with  his  drove  of  niggers,  collected 
for  the  Southern  market,  and  in  it  was  one  who  had  been 
sold  as  a  desperate  character.  Just  as  I  s*  "ted,  the 
unfortunate  creature  had  broken  loose,  and  ^  .ed  close 
by  me  in  his  frantic  rush  for  the  woods  near  by.  After 
him  came  his  master  and  some  other  men,  shouting 
to  him  to  stop.  But  he  was  running  for  life  and  liberty, 
and  held  on  in  desperation. 

He  was  rapidly  nearing  the  covert  when  the  master 
raised  his  rifle,  fired,  and  the  fugitive  fell  dead  in  his 
tracks.  It  was  a  brutal  deed,  done  by  a  brute,  but  the 
law  sanctioned  it.  It  was  almost  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth  to  remonstrate ;  so  I  held  my  tongue  and 
rode  on,  sickened  and  disgusted  with  this,  to  me,  new 
aspect  of  slavery. 

That  ni^t  I  put  up  with  "  Johnny  Cake,"  the  head 
chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians  in  Kansas,  on  the  Delaware 
reserve.  He  was  a  tame  Indian,  spoke  English  well, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  treated 
me  very  well,  and  was  most  hospitable ;  but  what  I 
chiefly  remember  of  my  visit  ia  that  my  host  gave  us 
a  long  and  very  extraordinary  grace  before  and  after 
the  com  bread  laui  bacon. 
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Late  the  next  evening  I  reached  I«avenworth  City, 
and,  at  a  wooden  shanty  dignified  witii  the  name  of 

hotel,  got  taken  in. 

The  "  city  "  was  on  the  Delawarn  reserve,  and  was  not 
open  for  settlement ;  indeed  the  U.S.  Government  had 
warned  all  squattws  off  it  by  proolMUfttion,  under  heavy 
penalties.  But  these  were  "  paper  penalties "  only, 
t.e.  never  enforced,  and  were  treated  as  non-exiatent ; 
especially  as  it  was  known  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  reserve  would  be  thrown  open  in  the  fall. 

In  1855  the  "  city,"  now  a  great  centre  of  the  rich 
wheat-growing  district  in  which  it  stands,  consisted  of  a 
few  frame  buildings,  two  or  three  small  stores,  and 
the  "  hotel "  I  put  up  at.  The  Leavenworth  Democrat 
represented  the  majesty  of  the  "  Fourth  Estate,"  and  was 
edited,  printed,  and  published  in  a  smaU  shanty  under  a 
big  cottonwood-tree  by  Major  Euston,  an  out-and-out 
Southerner,  and  a  typical  specimen  of  the  South-w»  tern 
fighting  editor.  He  was  the  quickest  man  with  his 
8ix-8hoot«r  I  ever  saw,  even  in  a  country  where  it 
behoved  every  one  to  be  on  the  alert. 

The  little  place  was  full  of  gamblers,  as  all  frontier 
settlements  were  in  those  days. 

Their  "  boss  sportsman  "  was  a  certain  A.  B.  Miller, 
Tv'  o  ha'^  run  up  a  shanty  with  a  showily  fitted-out  bar 
M.'    v.  ,  s  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fraternity. 

oolette,  pharo,  and  poker  were  going  on  from 
n>.  ty  all  through  the  night,  and  large  sums  changed 
ii'indt'.  Now  and  then  some  unlucky  gambler  would  end 
his  miswies  in  the  mighty  Missouri,  and  many  anotiier 
was  shot  in  the  saloon  itaeU  during  tilie  oonstent  mgh* 
rows. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  no  law  in  the  city, 
not  even  a  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  sporting  frater- 
nity, holding  all  together,  and  being  well  armed,  ruled 
without  question.  They  were  all  "  Sound  on  the  goose," 
or  in  other  weeds,  strong  proHdaveiy  men,  and  tiieir 
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mudeedg  notwithstandiBg,  wen  in  «  nMMure  popobr 

with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  face  of  aU  these  drawbacks,  and  the  prevailing 
raffiMiam.  I  soon  nuule  up  my  mind  to  risk  my  fortunes 
in  the  Territory.  With  a  man  named  Moaes  Yooi^ 
from  Kentucky,  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  I  entered 
into  a  sort  of  partnership,  with  the  object  of  buying  up 
likely  "  lots  "  and  buUding  theraon  shanties  for  the  new 
arrivals  who  kept  pouring  in. 

If  I  only  had  had  the  prescience  to  foresee  what  that 
new  ooontiy  woold  so  rapidly  grow  to,  I  might  now  be 
a  millionaii*,  simply  by  baying  np,  ud  koUing  <m  to, 
town  lote. 

As  soon  as  I  had  made  this  agreement  with  Young,  I 
left  my  horse  and  other  belongings  with  him  and  set  off 

for  St.  Louis  to  fetch  my  darkies,  and  my  cash  and 
Manor.  The  soft  breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air,  spring 
that  comes  so  fmddMily  and  so  sweetly  in  the  South- 
western States  of  the  Union,  and  my  six  days'  trip  down 
the  riv»  was  delightful.  Ten  days  I  spent  in  St.  Louis, 
and  then  started  back  with  my  "  chattels,"  my  dog,  and 
my  capital  of  $2,000.  as  weU  as  a  wagon  and  hameii 
for  a  team  I  had  bought  as  a  spec. 

The  boat  was  crowded  with  pro-slavery  men,  and  some 
few  Statms ;  but  the  latter  kept  very  quiet.  At 
Leavenworth  the  Levee  was  crowded  by  the  whole 
population,  who  had  turned  out  to  see  that  our  boal 
had  brooj^t  no  arms  for  the  Free  Staters. 

Young  had  foand  me  room  in  a  boarding-house  started 
in  my  absence,  and  we  marched  there  in  great  state, 
followed  by  the  darkies ;  and  their  possession  ^ve  m« 
quite  a  status  in  the  dty  I  The  landlady  of  the  hoost 
at  once  hired  my  girl  Ann  at  $20  a  month,  and  the  two 
boys  were  as  quickly  taken  for  $25  each,  and  their  keep. 
So  I  had  an  income  of  $70  a  month,  more  than  raoogh 
for  my  modest  wants,  and  felt  quite  indepmbot. 
Presently  I  bought  another  hone  and,  with  mj  mm 
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wagoo,  begMi  oKiytitg,  tA  good  pftyiag  niM.  Thoo 

Mo«M  Young  and  I  bought  a  lot  and  built  a  Californian 
frame  house,  in  which  to  live  ounelveB  and  board  our 
hands,  with  itebiing  behind  it  for  our  honas.  Mofcortr 
we  dug  a  garden,  md  plMitMl  it ;  th«  only  om,  I  tUak, 
in  all  the  cir. . 

About  two  milea  from  the  oity  waa  Leavenworth 
Fort,  hflkl  by  a  ngiment  of  U.8.  oavalry  and  two  or 
throo  companioa  of  infantry.  The  Sioux  Indians,  then, 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  had  been 
troubleaoiae,  and  jUst  before  my  arrival  the  troops  had 
had  a  big  tight  \  th  them.  A  good  many  IndiMM  wwe 
killed,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken,  which  was  an 
unusual  occurrence  iu  those  days,  when  quarter  was  rarely 
given  by  eith«  aido.  7  wdi  wmemhce  seeing  quite  » 
bunch  of  theae  inside  ti<o  Fort,  crouching  on  the  ground 
in  the  bitter  oold,  wrapped  in  their  coloured  blankets, 
apparently  quite  indifferent  to  what  Fate  mi^t  have  in 
store  for  them.  All  the  captive  chiefs  1  know  were 
shot,  but  don't  remember  wh*t  was  done  with  the  rank 
and  file. 

Whilst  my  house  was  building,  some  of  the  offioers 

at  thf  Fort,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made,  wanted 
to  be  taken  to  Fort  Riley,  some  160  miles  west,  and  I 
oontraoted  to  take  them  in  my  wagon.  It  wr  » 
most  delightful  trip  across  the  rolling  prairies  in  t 
lovely  spring-time,  and  with  pleasant  c  )tnpani  v.. 
We  camped  out  each  night  except  one,  when  wo  put  up 
at  the  Pottawattemy  Csthc^  Misrion,  wfaer?  the  £totm 
entertained  us  most  hospitably  at'  ,  leasantl^  .  To  this 
day  1  remember  tlie  oliarm  of  their  u)urtesy  and  refine- 
ment ;  it  seemed  like  a  mmnory  of  the  past. 

The  prauries  in  those  days,  one  hundred  miles  back 
from  the  Missouri,  were  covered  with  herds  of  buffalo  and 
antelopes,  and,  never  liaving  seen  these  before,  I  was 
astounded  at  thsir  numbers.  The  latter  weie  partioalaity 
tame,  and,  moved  hy  th«r  insatiabto  oioiosity,  wookl 
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come  circling  up  quite  close  to  the  wagon,  have  a  good 
look,  and  then  gallop  off  again  in  ever  \ddemng  circles. 

We  shot  two  buffaloes  on  our  way  up  ;  we  might  have 
shot  hundreds  had  we  oared  to  do  so,  but  as  we  only 
wanted  their  humps  it  would  have  been  sheer  waste. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  at  the  Fort,  which,  by-the-by,  is 
said  to  be  the  centre  point  of  the  United  States,  measuring 
from  east  to  west,  I  departed  on  my  beautiful  but 
lonely  drive  over  the  vast  prairies. 

Having  a  good  supply  of  hump  with  me,  I  did  not  kiU 
any  more  buffalo,  though  I  passed  through  many  thou- 
sands of  them  ;  a  sight  that  no  man  now  can  see,  for  on 
the  prairies  where  they  thronged  so  thickly  they  are  as 
extinct  as  is  the  dodo  in  Mauritius. 

One  night,  on  my  back  track,  I  halted,  unwittingly,  close 
to  the  camp  of  the  Delaware  chief  Bullbone,  the  leader 
of  the  warriors  of  that  nation.  I  confess  I  felt  rathflf 
uneasy  when,  just  as  I  had  unhooked  my  horses,  the 
chief  walked  up  with  three  or  four  "buck"  Indians. 
However,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  in  a  peaceful  mood, 
and  only  wanted  to  trade  skins  for  tobacco  and  whiskay. 

As  neither  of  us  could  speak  a  word  of  the  other's 
language,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  arrange  the  deal ;  but 
we  managed  it  somehow  in  dumb  show,  and  he  da- 
parted  in  high  good  humour,  to  my  great  relief,  for  in 
his  presenoe  my  scalp  seoned  to  fit  ratiier  loosely  on 
my  head. 

That  was  my  first  meeting  with  a  real  wild  Red  Indian : 
I  could  heartily  wish  it  had  been  the  last,  for  I  thoroughly 
endorse  Artemus  Ward's  opinion  that  "  they  are  pison 
wherever  met "  ;  and  1  met  a  great  many  <rf  them  in 
after  days. 

I  returned  to  Leavenworth  without  adventure  of  any 
sort,  well  pleased  with  the  money  I  had  earned,  and 
with  the  rich  rolling  prairies  <rf  Kansas. 

What  a  splendid  country  is  waiting  the  adrmt' d 
the  whiie  man  !  "  I  thought. 
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What  a  marvellous  change  the  fifty  years  that  have 
passed  since  then  have  wrought  in  it !  Ah !  if ,  in 
Western  parlance,  "  my  foresights  had  been  as  good 
as  my  hindsights,"  what  might  I  not  have  done  ?  « 

I  should  mention  that  when  I  started  for  Fort  Riley 
I  was  much  perplexed  as  to  how  to  safely  bestow  my 
cash  capital  of  $2,000.  I  didn't  want  to  take  it  with  me, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  might  scalp  me,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  entrust  it  in  Leaven- 
worth. Finally,  in  this  fix,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  trust 
my  tiigger  girl  Ann  ;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  right. 

The  boarding-house  where  she  was  employed  was 
raised  on  piles,  and,  in  my  presence,  she  buried  my 
bag  of  money  under  it  at  night.  On  my  return  we 
went  and  dug  it  up,  and  not  a  dollar  was  missing. 
I  believe  Ann,  poor  girl,  was  the  only  honest  person 
in  the  place ! 

Even  then  this  blessed  money  bothered  me  not  a 

little,  for  there  was  no  place  of  safety  for  it.  Generally 
I  carried  it  about  with  me,  but  sometimes  buried  it, 
and  always  kept  the  fact  that  I  had  ready  mon^  as 
secret  as  I  could.  However,  Miller,  the  boss  gambler, 
got  wind  of  it,  and  pressed  me  to  lend  him  $1,000  on 
the  security  of  his  saloon  and  its  good-will.  In  the 
then  state  of  affairs  I  couldn't  well  r^use,  so  let 
him  have  it,  though  with  many  doubts  as  to  whether 
I  should  ever  see  it  again. 

The  Califomian  firame  house  was  nearly  finished  by 
this  time,  and  Ann,  the  honest,  was  installed  as  cook  to 
cater  for  our  carpenters,  who  crowded  in  for  board  and 
lodging,  at  high  prices,  before  even  the  place  was  ready. 

Meanwhile  the  political  excitement  had  day  by  day 
been  growing  more  intense,  and  now  was  at  fever  heat. 

Quietly  anu  calmly  looking  back  on  the  situation  in 
the  United  States,  one  sees  quite  dearly  that  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  North  and  South,  of  which  the 
fighting  in  Kansas  was  only  the  prehide,  had  to  be  decided 
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aooner  or  later.   Further,  it  a  also  plain  that  the  two 

sections  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in 
political  ideas  that  they  must  have  fought  it  out  before 
a  peao^  modus  vivendi  could  be  arrived  at.  Negro 
slavery  was  not  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  only  one  td 
many  causes ;  nor  did  the  North  enter  on  the  struggle 
with  the  object  of  freeing  the  negro. 

The  South,  broadly  speaking,  was  a  landed  aristocnM^, 
whilst  the  North  was  trading  and  commercial. 

Since  the  estabhshment  of  the  Republic,  the  South, 
with  its  comparatively  sparse  white  population,  had,  by 
the  voting  power  given  by  its  negroes  (though  these  of 
course  had  no  votes  themselves),  ruled  the  wealthy  and 
rapidly  growing  Northern  States,  and  the  yoke  had  at 
last  become  intolerable. 

In  Kansas  the  South  fought  for  the  right  to  add  to  the 
number  of  Slave  States,  which  was  its  only  hope  of  re- 
taining supremacy  in  the  Union ;  the  North  to  restrict 
slavery  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  agiemnent  arrived 
at  in  1820. 

The  law  of  1787  forbade  the  extension  of  slavery  North 
of  the  Ohio  Bivet,  whilst  it  prevailed  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  south  of  that  boundary.  Then  came  tiie 
purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  States— an  immense  acces- 
fflon  of  territory.  The  portion  round  New  Orleans  was 
admitted  as  a  Slave  State  in  1812,  under  the  xuaae  of 
Louisiana  ;  but  when,  a  little  later,  the  country  round 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri,  where  slavery  already  pre- 
vailed, applied  for  admission,  as  another  Slave  State,  tlw 
North  strongly  opposed  the  application.  Finally  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
Missouri  should  be  a  Slave  State,  but  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  its  southern  boun- 
dary, i.e.  north  of  36°  30',  should  always  be  free. 

This  was  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  no 
doubt  it  deferred  the  inevitable  conflict  for  many  yean. 

In  1836  Texas,  ovor  which  the  States  had  aoquirarf 
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some  vague  claim  by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  revolted 
rem  Meaco.  and  set  up  a«  an  independent  RepubUo. 
In  1845  this  short-hved  independence  came  to  an  end 
and  Texas  was  annexed  by  the  States,  and  admitted  ad 
a  Slave  State. 

In  1846  war  broke  out  betwem  the  Fedoral  Govern- 
ment and  Mexico,  on  questions  arising  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  State.  By  the  treaty  signed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1848,  Mexico  ceded  to  the 
.States  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Texas  as 
well  as  New  Mexico,  part  of  Arizona,  and  California.  ' 

Here  was  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
South,  and  the  old  disputes  broke  out  afresh  between 
the  two  sections.  These  were  finally  aUayed  by  the 
expedient  of  aUowing  the  people  of  each  portion  of  the 
territory  obtained  from  Mexico  to  decide  the  question 
of  slavery  for  themselves;  this  was  aftwwaids  known 
as    squatter  sovereignty." 

In  1860  California  was  admitted  as  a  Free  State,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  South,  which  could  not  control  the 
V.  e  of  the  emigrants  who  rushed  thither  on  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  To  pacify  this  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  passed,  undw-  which  the  Federal  authorities  were 

North.  The  putting  of  this  in  force  at  once  gafe  a 
great  mpetus  to  the  party  of  Abolition,  which  had 
hitherto  been  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers. 

Jr.u  'T'        ^'^""'^  ^  °°  the  scene  of 

^'^^P^  to  apply  the  principle 
of  squatter  ^vereignty "  to  the  vast  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  lying  north  of  tJie  36«30' 
ime.  This  was  manifestly  a  breach  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  North  was  up  in  arms  at  once 

nl^r  'I        ,  ^      "^^y'  but  it  seemed 

th?i^  ^     f         ^  P°««ible,  the  cause  of 

tL!u        ""^'^  ^  a  humble  part 

The  Southeni«B  then,  whether  they  had  law  and  right 
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on  their  side  or  not,  wwe  determined  to  establish  "  squat- 
ter sovereignty  "  in  Kansas,  and  to  carry  the  vote  for 
daveiy.  The  Northerners  wen  equally  determined  they 
should  not  succeed. 

South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Texas  especially,  raised 
war  funds  and  organised  companies. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  moving  spirit  of  Faneuil 
HaU,  Boston,  and  his  Aboliticmist  associates,  with  any 
amount  of  capital  behind  them,  poured  men  and  arms 
into  the  territory,  regardless  of  expense. 

The  Government  at  Washington,  controlled  by  the 
Southern  Democrats,  preserved  a  benevolent  neutrali^ 
for  the  Southerners'  cause,  and  did  not  interfere  until 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  frightful  state  of  ancutshy 
which  evMitually  prevailed. 

To  stop  the  influx  of  men  and  arms  from  the  North 
into  Leavenworth,  which  was  the  only  easily  accessible 
port  of  entry  for  them,  a  "  minute  company,"  so  called 
from  its  bri^  period  of  service,  was  formed  to  search  eveiy 
boat,  more  especially  for  arms.  I  joined  this  company 
directly  after  my  return  from  Fort  Riley,  and  I  remember 
we  seised  '  great  numbw  of  rifles ;  some  of  them 
Sharp's  breech-loaders,  two  of  which  were  given  to  me. 

Nor-  the  elections  for  the  Territorial  Legislature  came 
on,  and,  considered  as  elections,  were  of  course  a  farce. 
In  many  places  the  Missonrians  and  other  Southerners 
seized  the  polls,  and  crammed  the  ballot-boxes.  In  others 
the  "Free  Soilers  "  did  the  same.  The  result  was  that  two 
Legislatures  were  elected ;  the  pro-Slavery  one  making  its 
capital  at  Lecompton,  and  the  Free  State  one  at  Topeka. 

The  rival  parties  met  at  the  polls  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  Uvea  were  lost  in  the  fights  that  took  place.  The 
excitable  Southerners'  blood  was  nearly  at  boiling-point, 
when  Sheriff  Jones,  elected  by  them,  was  shot  deikd  by 
a  "  Free  Soiler,"  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Then  it  boiled  over,  and  the  fight  became  general ;  but 
what  I  saw  <^  it  must  be  kit  for  another  cfai^>ter. 


If 
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Fully  resolved  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  South  1 

A.  iJ  BftUer.  who,  though  a  professional  gambler  had  the 
reputation  o  a  plucky  fighting  m«.  f„d  w^'  afoic^ 
dected  orderly  sergeant  myself.  No  oath  ofTnl^tmL" 
w«  teken  but  there  was  no  fear  of  desertion  or  insubor 

thi^'iT^*?  and  equipped  fa 

the  Southern  for«e.  and.  as  soon  as  we  were  mSed 
moved  mto  camp  at  S.lt  Creek,  about  thiTi^^l!^™ 
Leavenworth  City,  where  about'  eigat  h^S^^ 
and  Southern  volunteers  were  assembled^^ 

Our  commander  was  "  General "  Davy  A*<5hison  a 
well-known  and  influential  character  ^  ^Z.  L 
When  I  met  him.  and  served  unTr  he 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  and  one  of  the  mo  t  pojutr  ^en 

politician.    A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  al.o  a  planter 

tlL  State  of  M-       ^  '^'^  U.S.  Senator  for 

1  UniL  stfr°"^'  """^  Vioe-P««dent  of 

w  u  *  great  reputation. 

With  a  somewhat  rough  exterior,  he  was  reaUv  . 

ht?  "^r-         ^'^'"^  "hafl-feUow-UllU"  ^^aJ 
1^-  supporters,  was.  as  I  hav.  said,  extt^y 
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Bfiller  introduced  me  to  the  "  Greneral "  soon  after 
I  joined  the  camp  He  invited  us  into  bis  tent,  and 
ordered  drinks  forthwith.  Youngster  that  I  was,  the 
old  fellow  received  me  without  any  "  side  "  oi'  stand- 
offishness,  so  that  I  felt  on  a  friendly  footing  at  one  \ 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  followera,  would  have  gone 
anywhere  with  him. 

Life  in  camp  was  pleasant  enough  at  first,  for  our 
"  General  "  didn't  go  in  for  much  drill,  possibly  because 
he  didn't  know  much  about  it  himself,  and  our  ^nncipal 
duty  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  river  and  stop 
all  passing  steamboats  to  search  them  for  Free  Soileis 
and  their  arms.  Those  that  did  not  stop  when  ordered 
were  promptly  brought  to  by  a  field  battery  we  had 
posted  on  the  river,  commanding  the  passage.  All 
suspected  Free  Staters  were  taken  out  and  kept  oi^er 
guard,  and  of  course  all  their  arms  were  confiscated. 

Our  excuse  for  this  rather  high-handed  proceeding 
was  that  "  The  Massachusetts  Emigrants'  Aid  Society," 
with  great  resources  at  its  back,  was  pouring  men  and 
arms  into  Kansas,  with  the  avowed  object  of  conquering 
and  dominating  the  Territory,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
for  the  Free  State  party. 

Our  first  apparently  important  movement  was  now 
made  on  Lawrence,  the  Northern  headquarters,  which 
was  protected  by  considerable  earthworks  and  h^  by 
a  force  of  some  two  thousand  m^n  under  Robinson,  the 
"  Free  State  "  governor,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party. 

I  may  say  at  once  that,  though  we  did  a  deal  of  march- 
ing "^nd  counter-marching,  and  though  on  sevenl 
occasion.:!  a  general  engagement  between  the  opposing 
forces  seemed  imminent,  it  never  came  to  a  pitched 
battle ;  and  all  the  many  lives  that  were  lost  in  tiik 
miserable  border  fighting,  were  lost  in  small  afiPairs 
between  scouting  parties  and  outposts.  Many  men  too, 
on  either  side,  were  killed  in  this  way  to  pay  out  old 
scores  and  gratify  private  spite  and  tevrage. 
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So  one  fine  moming  we  "  Border  Ruffians."  as  the 
enemy  caUed  us,  irtmck  oamp  and  marched  out  some 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  with  two  6-pr.  fielxi-pieoes  to 
attack  Lawrence,  my  company  acting  as  the  advilnce 
guard  We  halted  the  first  night  near  Lecompton,  our 
capital,  my  company  beL-^  on  picket  duty,  spread  out 
fan-like  some  two  miles  round  the  camp.  Next  morning 
Governor  Shannon,  our  own  party's  governor,  paid  us  a 
visit  of  m«peotion,  and  was  pleased  to  express  his  high 
approval  of  our  discipline  and  workmanlike  appeanmoe 

I  can't  say  much  for  our  discipline  myself,  but  there 
B  no  doubt  we  were  a  fighting  lot.  if  only  the  Northerners 
had  given  us  the  chance  of  proving  it. 

The  moming  after  the  inspection  we  marched  on 
Lawrence,  where  we  expected  a  sharp  fight,  which 
we  were  fuUy  confident  of  winning.  My  company  acted 
agam  as  the  advance  guard,  and  when,  about  middav 
we  reached  Mount  Oread,  a  strongly  fortified  position! 
on  which  several  guns  were  mounted,  covering  the  ap- 
preach  to  ihe  town,  great  was  our  surprise  to  find  it  had 
been  evacuated.  As  soon  as  our  general  received  the 
report,  he  ordered  our  company  to  make  a  wide  circuit 

M  .u***"^'  *°  '^"^  of  River 

and  hold  the  road  leading  east. 

Then  he  moved  the  rest  of  his  force  to  within  half  a 
mde  of  the  town,  formed  square  on  the  open  prairie,  and 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  an  unconditional 
«der  of  the  place.  To  the  no  small  disgust  of  the 
Border  Ruffians,"  Governor  Robinson,  without  further 
parley,  threw  up  the  sponge,  and  meekly  surrendered 
the  town  and  the  2,500  men  it  contained. 

h«W*^"^-L*^x.'°''"  ^^""^  ^^^"^  0°  fighting, 

Erm^nts'  Aid  Society,  and  most  of  them  quite  unused 

Was  River  ford  and  the  Eastern  road  ;  and  we  of 
MUIer  ,  oomp«»y  took  quite  three  times  our  own  numb^ 
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of  these  valiant  warriors  prisoners.  I  well  remember 
how  soared  the  poor  wretches  were  !  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  prisoners'  lives  were  spared,  all  but 
two,  and  they  were  hanged  by  the  Provost  Marshal  tot 
horse-stealing,  the  penalty  for  which  was  invariably 
death,  in  that  Western  country,  even  in  ordinary  times. 

Though  the  prisoners  were  spared,  T  regret  to  say  the 
town  was  not,  for  Atchison's  men  got  completely  out  of 
hand,  battered  down  the  "  Free  State  Hotel,"  and  sacked 
most  of  the  houses.  It  was  a  terrible  scene  of  orgy,  and 
I  was  very  glad  when,  about  midnight,  we  of  Millw'i 
company  were  ordered  oflF  to  Lecompton  to  report  tlM 
day's  doings  to  Grovemor  Shannon.  There  we  were 
kept  sevwal  days,  scouring  the  country  for  Fnt 
Soilers,  and  impressing  arms,  horses,  and  corn. 

In  these  operations  we  occupied  Topeka,  the  pro- 
Slavery  capital,  and  had  a  brush  with  a  body  of  North- 
erners, imder  Jim  Lane,  in  whush  we  lost  two  mni  killed 
and  six  wounded. 

Next,  at  "  Lone  Jack,"  we  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain 
John  Brown's  men,  but  the  firing  was  at  long  range  <^nd 
no  harm  was  done,  for  the  Free  Staters  soon  retired,  and 
we  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  them  up. 

On  the  march,  the  day  after  this,  to  Stranger  Creek, 
and  whilst  scouting  ahead  of  the  company  with  two  other 
men,  I  came  on  the  bodies  of  two  young  men  lying  close 
together,  both  shot  through  the  head.  The  murdered 
men,  f  r  it  was  brutal  murder  and  nothing  else,  woe 
dresstod  like  Yankee  mechanics,  and  apparent^  had 
been  done  to  death  the  previous  night. 

I  had  heard  that  one  of  our  scouting  parties  had  taken 
some  prisoners,  but  that  they  had  escaped  ;  and  now  it 
was  plain  what  had  been  done  by  some  of  our  ruffians. 
That  night  I  told  Miller  that  I  would  be  no  party  to  such 
disgraceful  villainy,  and  that  if  any  more  of  it  went  on 
I  would  quit  the  oompwy,  f<xr  I  had  no  mind  to  fight 
with  muiderero,  or  witii  a  tope  round  my  neck.  Hi 
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made  light  of  the  whcde  a£hir ;  nid  the  other  aide  hed 

done  just  the  same,  and  that  for  hk  pert  he  did  not 

mean  to  ask  for,  or  give,  quarter. 

At  Stranger  Creek  we  remained  the  next  day,  waiting 
for  orders,  and  a  party  of  the  boyi  WM  mxt  oat  foraging. 
Presently  they  returned  with  bundles  of  green  com, 
some  chickens,  and  a  pig  or  two.  The  eatables  were 
fairly  divided  amongst  the  messeii,  and  soon  aU  were 
busy  cooking  the  welcome  additions  to  the  evM^ 
lasting  bacon.  But  the  supply  of  corn  was  scanty, 
and  there  was  almost  a  fight  amongst  us  for  it, 
ear'  man  being  keen  to  get  a  bit  for  his  h<»8e. 

What  now  followed  shows  how  cheaply  human  life 
was  held  in  those  rough  times,  and  how  feeble  was 
the  discipline  the  Goremor  had  pnused  so  much. 

Amongst  the  foragers  was  one  IGke  Morphy,  a  bar- 
keeper from  I^eavenworth  ;  a  very  quarrelsome  and  ill- 
conditioned  fellow.  He  had  taken  more  than  his  share 
of  the  corn,  and  lieatMuuit  KOiy,  a  Texan,  ordered 
him  to  hand  over  part  of  it  for  his  horse.  Murphy 
refused,  swore  at  him,  and  dwid  him  to  come  and  take 
it.  The  lieutenant  took  no  noftioe  of  this,  but  quietly 
stepped  over  and  helped  himself  to  the  bundle. 

Murphy  seized  his  loaded  rifle,  and  KeUy  bolted  for 
the  only  tent  we  had  standing,  using  it  as  a  screen. 
xMike  thought  he  saw  a  ohanoe,  took  a  snap  shot,  missed, 
then  threw  down  the  empty  rifle,  and  ran  for  the  bush. 
KeUy  then  whipped  out  his  six-shooter,  fired  three 
times,  and  missed. 

All  this  time  Murphy  was  running  for  dear  life,  and 
had  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  covert,  when  the  Ueu- 
tenant  fired  again.  This  time  his  aim  was  true,  and 
the  buUet  struck  the  fugitive  full  in  the  middle  of  his 
back.  With  a  tremendous  bound,  like  a  shot  buck, 
and  one  piercing  scream,  he  f eU  in  his  tracks  aod  lay 
motionless. 

We  carried  him  into  camp,  whan  he  liagend  till 
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next  day,  in  great  agony,  and  thni  died.  Kelly  reported 
what  he  had  done  to  our  OAptain,  and  wm  plawHi  ondar 
•met. 

Though  in  the  opinion  of  the  oompuij,  or  the  majority 
of  it,  he  was  justified  in  killing  Murphy,  it  was  thought 
beat  he  should  resign  his  position,  which  he  aooordii^y 
did,  and  I  was  ^ted  by  tht  mumimoai  Totet  tit  the 
men  to  fill  the  vacancy.  To  be  ohoaen  second  LieutMumft 
of  such  a  corps  may  not  be  thought  a  very  high  honour  ; 
but  my  comrades,  whatever  else  they  were,  were  fighting 
men,  and  I  was  proud  that  they  tiumiht  »  youngtter 
like  myself  fit  to  fill  the  billet. 

We  now  moved  on  to  Leavenworth,  where  our  chiefs 
were  every  day  expecting  an  attack  from  the  foroea  led 
by  Colonel  Jim  Lane.  This  man  had  made  a  reputatira 
in  the  late  Mexican  War,  and  was  placed  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Free  State  invaders,  with  all  the  power  and 
wealth  ci  iho  New  Englandm  at  hit  back.  ThtNlon^ 
as  a  measure  of  precaution,  a  strong  laager  was  foRnad 
round  three  sides  of  the  town  with  chained  wagon 
belonging  to  Majw  ft  Rnsadl,  the  great  firm  <rf  fimghtefs. 
The  fourth  side  was  a  bluff  ovoriooking  the  Miaeoori, 
and  needed  no  defence. 

Two  mounted  companies,  of  which  mine  was  one, 
were  camped  on  Brush  Creek,  abont  a  mile  horn  the 
Leavenworth  line,  with  pioketa  qnead  oat  in  a  cirole^ 
some  six  miles  ro^  X 

Colonel  Lane,  however,  thonght  himself  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  us,  and  drew  oflf  to  Lawrence,  where 
he  entrenched  himself.  So  the  rival  forces  remained 
for  some  time  doing  nothing,  each  waiting  the  other's 
attack. 

Meanwhile  much  "bushwhacking"  and  murdering 
went  on  on  both  sides,  and  in  this  respect  there  was 
but  little  to  ohoose  between  them. 

On  scouting  duty  we  were  supposed  to  bum  aadl 
destroy  the  houses  and  propwty  of  any  Free  Statm  we 
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*^^'lr*u**""'"«'P*"«.**«»own«r..  Hateful 
enough  w«k  thl  I  dt^.  ^ 

Of  ooone  I  wm  often  in  oomnuind  of  partie*  sent 
out  on  such  an  ««»d.  b„t  I  «  gUd  to^^^^rtr." 
u  this  poH.t.on.  I  was  now  and  th«i  to  ■ 
Hteads  fro^  fare,  and  their  owners  from  murJ^r  6^ 
one  such  ooowion  I  had  been  instrumental  uT^yina  l 
large  ranch  belonging  to  a  proa^  Wf^  8f*^IZd 
Cody  ;  to  th.s  I  owe  it  tluit  I  m»  now  ^r^^S^ 
story  that  follows.  wu  »• 

•*»  ""r-  Wore,  .nd  for  the  3 
wwn.  Right  qre.  im  hMd  to  rMi.t  in  the  d.v. 
one',  youth.   Me  owner  of  th.  nmoh.  lUklvTLT 

fier  sister,  a     Califomian  widow "  wbiv*  «f  i, 
and  my  friend  Margi^^  was  th^  I'^I; 

or  two's  chat  with  the  ladies  would  be  su^  ^"l^, 
change  from  camp  life,  that  go  I  must !  ^  * 

We  reached  the  rwoh  about  9  p.m..  seeing  no  si«n 
of  .he  enemy  by  the  way.  and  Wtched  oTh^T 
the  fence  close  by 
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tiMj  would  mrely  kill  me,  and  I  mustn't  risk  my  life, 
bat  go  at  once.  Boy-like,  I  laughed  at  the  danger,  iM 
her  she  needn't  be  afraid  fur  me,  and  stayed  on. 

We  had  rapper,  mni  ware  enjoying  oandves  mightily, 
for  Margaret  had  forgotten  her  fears,  when  suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  four  men  fully  armed 
burst  into  the  room,  a  pistol  was  clapped  to  my  head 
befcm  I  o<mld  stir,  and  I  wart  called  on  to  surrender, 

"or  my  d  d  head  would  be  blown  off."    I  glanced 

round ;  besides  the  pistol  at  my  head,  I  was  covered 
by  four  oarbines,  and  my  man  Smith,  who  had  beM 
Mleep,  was  already  securely  bound.    It  was  hopeless 
I  to  Tcafel,  ao  of  course  I  caved  in,  and  was  at  once 

diMtfoied. 

Sergeant  Erorard,  in  charge  of  the  party  of  eight  men, 

abused  me  roundly.    "  We  know  you  well,  you  d  d 

villain;  we've  been  after  you  a  long  time,  and  now 
we've  got  you  at  last,  we'll  hang  yon  prrtty  qaioldy  " 

A  pleasant  plight  to  be  in ;  even  a  worse  one  than  I 
feared,  for  I  had  expected  to  be  shot,  not  to  be  hanged  I 
But  I  was  helpless,  and  ooold  only  try  to  brace  myiaif 
to  bear  the  dread  ordeal  like  a  man. 

It  was  no  feood  to  plead  for  oercy,  I  knew;  my 
company,  or  some  of  its  members,  had  done  too  many 
mthleaa  deeds,  for  which  no  doabt  I  had  the  eredtt; 
BO  I  held  my  tongue. 

But  if  I  was  silent,  the  three  ladies,  and  especially 
Margaret,  who  knew  Everard,  and  another  of  the  partgr 
named  dine,  begged  hard  for  my  life ;  but  it  MMMd 
to  me,  made  no  impression  on  our  captors. 

They  took  us  out  to  an  oak-tree  close  by,  and  got 
ready  the  ropes,  fastening  them  to  an  ovwdianging  branch. 
The  end  seemed  very  near.  I  stood  stuimed  and  stupefied, 
and  said  no  word ;  only  the  tears  and  entreaties  <rf  the 
kind  women  folks  sounded  in  my  can,  aa  thoof^  heard 
in  a  dream.  During  those  few  moments  that  I  stood 
^tai^(  for  my  death,  the  preaent  aeraied  to  vanisb. 
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tad  my  Ihoa^iti  want  raihii^  throng  all  th«  vraott 

of  my  nhort  life.  So  short  it  seemed,  and  lo  lad  to  end 
it  in  this  terrible  way ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
my  dear  oiM  in  the  far  away  vicarage  home  how  I  had 
died.   Bm(  after  all  that  Uiey  ihould  not  know  it  I 

Thon  some  one  touch«d  me  on  the  shouldor  ;  the 
ropos  were  ready,  and  our  oaptors  impatient  to  be  done 
with  the  hanging.  That  touoh  roaaed  me  from  my 
Htupor,  and  I  bethought  me  of  Cody,  and  what  I 
had  done  for  him  only  a  few  days  ago.  I  spoke  at  last, 
and  told  Everard  the  stor;  ;  asked  him  to  ride  over 
to  Cody's  (it  waa  only  two  miles  <^),  and  he  would  learn 
that  1  was  not  the  ruffian  they  supposed. 

Margaret  averred  that  my  story  was  true,  and  that  I 
had  saved  CSody,  and  othen  of  their  friends,  from  ruin 
and  worse.  She,  and  the  others,  begged  so  hard  that 
he  would  do  this  litUe  thing,  for  their  sakee,  that  at 
bst  Everard  consented,  though  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
rode  off,  leaving  Smith  and  mjrsdf  saMy  gnaided  under 
that  oak-tree  with  its  dangling  nooses. 

For  an  hour  we  stood  there,  with  seven  men  round  us, 
ready  to  shoot  us  down  if  we  tried  to  escape. 

Would  Cody  come,  and  would  he  be  true  enough  to 
speak  in  my  favour  if  he  did  ?  Hope  and  despair 
alternated  m  my  mind,  and  in  all  my  long  lifv.  I 
have  never  sprat  such  an  hour  as  that ;  the  minntin  - 
seemed  hours,  and  the  hour  dragged  itself  on*  to 
years. 

Now  my  straining  ears  caught  the  distant  sound  of 

gaUoping  hoofs.  Was  it  one  horse,  or  two?  How 
mtently  I  listened  to  the  dull  thud  on  the  soft  turf ! 

Nearer  -uid  nearer  came  the  sound ;  there  were  two 
horsemen,  sure  enough.  C5ody  had  come,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  passed  ! 

The  moment  he  heard  Everard's  story,  he  had  saddled 
hjs  horse;  and  there  he  was,  shaking  my  hand  most 
warmly  and  assuring  me  I  was  safe.    A  moment's 
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whispwed  otHivenation  apart,  between  the  two  men, 

and  I  was  allowed  to  go  back  into  the  house  again. 

Everard  announced  that  on  Ciody's  interoesuon,  and 
on  his  statement  of  how  I  had  befrimded  him,  and 
other  Free  Staters,  my  life,  and  Smith's,  would  be 
spared,  but  we  would  have  to  give  up  our  horses, 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  any  money  we  had  on  us. 
You  may  be  sure  we  were  glad  enough  to  get  off  even 
on  these  terms  ;  so  after  most  warmly  thanking  the 
ladies,  and  Ckxiy,  for  saving  our  lives,  and  many  hearty 
handshakes,  we  departed. 

To  Margaret  Hendricks  special  thanks  were  due ; 
for  it  was  her  influence  with  Everard,  and  her  tears  and 
pleadings,  that  saved  me  from  a  shameful  death. 

I  thuiked  her  from  my  heart  of  hearts ;  and  so  we 
parted. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  wretched  six-mile  tramp  across 
the  prairie  with  Smith,  who  never  spoke  a  word,  and 
seemed  dazed  and  stupefied  by  the  experience  he  had 
gone  through.  For  myself,  that  hour  under  the  oak- 
tree  and  its  dangling  ropes  wiU  never  be  forgotten. 

Arrived  at  camp,  miserable  and  crestfallen,  I  got 
a  severe  reprimand  from  Miller,  but  retained  my  position 
as  second  Lieutenant,  and  had  to  provide  myself  with 
another  horse,  accoutrements,  etc. 

By  this  time  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy  prevailing  in 
Kansas  had  become  a  scandal  to  civilisation,  and  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Grovernment  at 
Washington  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  President  tharslcMre 
ordered  out  two  regiments  of  U.S.  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Sumner,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
directing  both  parties  to  disperse ;  the  troops  to  march 
against  either  side  that  might  disregard  it. 

Thereupon  we  were  marched  into  Leavenworth  and 
disbanded,  and  the  so-called  Kansas  War  came  to  an 
Mid. 
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Though  the  rival  forces  were  both  disbanded,  the  Terri- 
tory remained  in  a  gtate  of  lawlessness  aifficult  to  realise 
.n  these  days.  To  add  to  the  anarchy  prevailing,  and 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,"  the  Delaware 
land  sales  were  coming  on. 

These  lands  by  the  westward  march  of  civilisation 
had  become  valuable,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
mifortunate  Indians  had  to  move  on,  to  make  way 
for  the  white  man.  The  Washington  Government 
had  made  a  new  treaty  with  the  DeUwaree.  under  which 
they  surrendered  the  greater  part  of  their  reserve 
m  Kansas,  receiving  other  lands  in  exchange,  still 
further  West,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  so  much  per 
head,  payable  by  the  Indian  Agent. 

I'hese  sections  of  the  reserve,  duly  surveyed  and  laid  out 
by  the  Government,  were  proclaimed  for  sale  (but  not  at 
the  customary  "preemption  »  price)  on  and  after  a  fixed 
date  which  I  beUeve  was  October  31,  1855.  Instead 
of  thro^ang  the  lands  open  for  "pre-emption,"  the 
authonties  determined  to  seU  them  by  auction  to  the 
ughest  bidder ;  and  knowing  this,  the  squatters,  long 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  sale,  seized  all  the  be^ 
ands,  and  most  of  the  valuable  sites,  and  banded  together 
to  protect  what  they  caUed  their  rights. 

The  squatters'  organisation  was  a  very  strong  one.  and 
.t  was  made  thoroughly  weU  known  that  any  Northerner 
or  land  speculator,  who  dawd  to  bid  against  one  of  the 
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fraternity  for  any  land  he  had  seized,  would  be  promptly 
shot,  or  Ijmohed. 

Though  the  city  of  Leavenworth  swarmed  with  anxious 
buyers,  who  had  come  for  the  auction  with  well-lined 
pockets,  so  great  was  the  terrorism  that  not  one  dared 
to  compete  with  the  squatters,  who  all  got  their  lands 
at  the  Government's  upset  price  of  |2,50  an  acre. 

The  auction  took  place  outside  the  walls  of  Fort 
Leavenworth,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  the  presence 
there  of  the  U.S.  troops  might  overawe  the  squatters. 

Surely  never  did  >«-uctioneer  in  his  rostrum  face  such 
an  audience  as  this  one !  Prom  far  and  near  the  sqnattm 
had  come,  all  well  armed  with  six-shooters  and  bowie 
knives ;  and,  foT  the  time,  pro-Slavery  and  Free  Stater 
men  sank  their  differences  and  combined  against  the 
eager  speculators  from  the  North.  Hundreds  of  tii«n,  folly 
arn:ed,  stood  round  the  auctioneer,  who,  when  a  squatter's 
land  was  put  up,  vainly  strove  to  get  an  advance  on  the 
upset  price.  Not  one  could  he  get,  poor  man,  till  1m 
oame  to  the  outlying  sections  which,  though  vi^oabli 
enough  were  left  to  the  outsiders. 

Three  days  that  auction  lasted,  and,  being  a  squattw 
myself,  I  was  in  constant  attendance.  It  was  as  stormy 
and  threatening  a  scene  as  ever  I  witnessed,  but,  wonderful 
to  say,  passed  oft  without  bloodshed. 

Of  course,  like  the  rest,  I  got  my  own  particular  eham 
of  eighty  acres,  for  which  I  paid  $200  and  promptly  sold 
for  $1,500,  as  it  was  adjoining  Leavenworth  City.  I 
thought  myself  pretty  clever  to  have  made  such  a  quick 
and  good  turnover ;  but  I  dare  say  that  land  is  to-dftj 
worth  $500,000,  for  Leavenworth  City  is  now  one  of  tlw 
most  important  commercial  centres  in  the  West. 

Another  claim  I  had  or  Sal',  Creek,  some  distance  out, 
I  sold  for  $100  and  a  verj'  fine  n^are. 

Now  for  a  brief  space  i  became  a  bar-keeper  aoA 
gambling-saloon  owner,  and  can't  say  I  liked  it,  though 
the  dollars  rolled  in  freely.   Soon  after  we  wan  dif 
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banded,  on  the  tennination  of  the  "War"  T 
Miller  for  the  ,1.000  I  had  lent  hi!  so^rinonthr 
fore.   Now  Mjj  ^ler  «  he  wm.  w«  an  hone^ 

I  took  them  though  somewhat  reluctanUy,  and  «o 
became  a  gambling-saloon  owner !  For  three  weekJ 
I  retamed  that  proud  position,  doing  a  roaring  toairS 

he  town  was  crowded.    Night  after  night,  and  aU  i^t. 
T  had  to  look  axter  the  place,  while  the  money  3e 
roHmg  m  ;  but  I  admit  the  business  had  its  d^awbl^rs 
and  ..sn't  quite  one  that  a  nerves  man  wouwTh^ 
for  thai  were  too  ready  with  their  six-s^ 

Anyhow  I  got  sick  of  it  by  that  time,  and  sold  out 
foMh.^money  it  cost  me;  «,  I        ^  .^^^ 

Now  shortly  after  the  Delaware  land  sales  were  oyer 
wTr'^'^  policeman,  represented  by  the  O^^^ 
at  Washington,  ordered  the  Shawnee  Indians  to^e 
on^     Then-  reserve,  situated  on  the  Kansas  River 

and  they  had  to  pack  up  and  be  gone 

trifr       ^         '"^^'^^      ti^e  l^'^nds  of  one  of  ir 
tribes,  and  cruel  and  merciless  as  they  are  by  nat.1 
one  cannot  but  pity  the  fate  of  the  mL 

whien~"  buffalo  on' 

oZT''""''  '^'"^^  be  thrown 

TCj::rt2^     of  the  fouowingT::;^ 

By  tl  law  o  If  uj^:^r^ 
establish  his  riaht  tTt    l         f  '^^ 
byUvina  tL  f  L   •      ^™  1«0  acre. 

y  layiBg  the  foundation  of  a  log  cabin,  16  feet  .quaJT 
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on  sach  claim,  and  cutting  his  name,  the  date,  and 

number  of  claim  on  one  of  the  logs.  This  "  squatter 
lJlg■i^  "  held  good  for  six  months  from  the  day  "  pre- 
emption "  was  authorised  by  proclamation ;  and  it  was 
only  legal  to  make  your  oUum  on,  and  after,  that  day. 
Thereafter,  if  you  wished  to  retain  your  claim,  you 
must  break  up  half  an  acre  of  ground,  put  it  into  some 
sort  of  cultivation,  and  build  a  cabin  on  the  foundatim. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  law  ;  but  the  custom  was  to 
make  claims  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  certain  that  a 
reserve  would  be  thrown  open.  If  any  one  "  jumped  " 
your  claim,  you  had  no  legal  remedy ;  it  was  a  case  of 
*'  the  strong  man  armed  keeping  his  house,"  or  rather 
his  foundation.  So  you  may  be  sure  there  were  plenty  of 
rows,  and  not  seldom  bloodshed,  over  this  claim-making. 

I  had  sold  my  house  in  Leavenworth,  and  my  three 
darkiep,  being  obliged  to  do  so  through  heavy  losses  i 
was  let  in  for  by  my  partner  Moses  Young.  I  was  truly 
very  sorry  to  part  with  the  poor  creatures,  and  I  think 
they  were  attached  to  me  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative, 
and  I  found  them  good  masters,  which  was  all  I  could 
do  for  them. 

Being  then  "  foot  loose,"  I  got  up  a  party  of  five, 
all  well  mounted  and  armed,  to  make  claims  in  the 
Shawnee  country.  I  provided  a  wagon  and  horses,  and 
a  team  of  cattle  to  haul  out  the  foundations,  and  the 
simple  provisions  we  required  ;  for  these  capital  outlayB 
I  was  allowed  first  choice  of  claims. 

It  was  bitter  December  weather  when  we  started,  wd 
the  cold  was  so  mtense  that  we  were  nearly  frozen  each 
night,  huddled  together  though  we  were  in  our  wagon. 
Crossing  the  Kansas  River  on  the  ice  we  were  at  once  m 
the  Shawnee  country.  However,  we  were  first  in  Ae 
field,  which  was  the  great  thing  ;  for  we  knew  that  a 
powerful  organisation  had  been  got  up  in  Kansas  City 
to  lay  claims  on  the  best  lands,  and  to  hold  th«B  \ff 
force  of  arms  if  necessary. 
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It  would  be  tedknu  to  teU  of  aU  the  oUums  we  made. 

Suffice  it  to  say  we  made  a  great  many,  for  though  the 
law  only  allowed  one  man  one  claim,  there  were  ways  of 
evading  it ;  the  oommoneet  being  to  put  them  in  the 
names  of  nominees.  At  laat  we  oam«  to  Cedar  Oeek, 
along  which  the  lands  were  very  fine  ;  deep  alluvial  soil, 
«reU  timbered,  but  not  so  heavily  as  to  make  the  clearing 
of  it  difficult.  There  we  camped,  sheltered  from  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  open  prairies,  in  a  snug  hdlow. 
The  river  was  full  of  fish  and  "  soft  turtle,"  game  wai 
abundant,  and  we  fared  sumptuously.  So  we  stayed 
in  this  paradise  tat  lome  time,  each  man  m>ki«g  one, 
or  more,  claims. 

Mine  was  close  to  the  river,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  and 
we  put  up  on  it  a  subetantial  cabin  to  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  the  whole  party  whilst  we  were  looking  after, 
and  guarding,  our  various  claims  in  the  neighbourhood! 
Then  we  struck  across  the  prairie  to  the  traU  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Independence,  makmg  more  claims  as  we  went. 
Then,  having  taken  up  as  much  land  as  satisfied  even 
us,  if  we  could  only  hold  on  to  the  half  of  it.  returned 
to  Cedar  Greek. 

There  we  left  a  curious  old  fellow,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Shad  "  (if  he  ever  had  any  other  it  had  been 
lost),  with  a  generous  supply  of  corn-meal,  bacon,  and 
whiskey,  to  look  after  our  intererta.  a  young  fellow 
volunteering  to  stay  with  him.  The  old  fellow  (no  one 
knew  how  old  he  really  was)  had  spent  all  his  life  on 
the  frontk«r;  Indian  fightmg,  daim-rushing,  and  such 
hke  were  commonplace  events'  to  him.  Tall  and  apaie, 
with  a  wrinkled  parchment-like  face,  he  must  have  been 
Mxty,  or  seventy  years  old,  but  was  as  active  as  a  young 
man,  and  as  tough  as  leather. 

For  Indians,  and  such  "  varmin,"  as  he  caUed  them,  he 
had  a  great  contempt,  and,  in  his  cups,  would  boast  that 
the  Redskin  didn't  Hve  who  oookl  "  niae  his  h'ar  "  I  be- 
lieve he  wa.  right,  and  that  he  di«l  with  il  on  hk  head. 
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In  Shad's  efficient  guardianship  then  we  left  oar  head- 
quarters, and  the  rest  of  U8  returned  to  Leavenworth, 
crossing  the  Kansas  River  on  vhe  ice,  which  by  this  time 
was  pretty  rotten,  and  let  us  all  in,  wagon  indnded. 
It  was  a  terribly  freezing  bath,  I  remember,  bat  we 
scrambled  out  somehow  in  safety. 

Though  the  "war"  had  been  put  a  stop  to  for 
some  time,  political  excitement  ran  very  high.  The 
Southern  party,  owing  to  Washington  influence,  was  in 
the  ascendant  still,  though  the  Free  State  party  was 
dowly  but  sorely  gaining  ground. 

Throughout  the  South,  where  he  was  well  known,  few 
men  were  more  respected,  or  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  Judge  Lecompton,  who  was  the  head  of  such 
justiciary  as  existed  in  those  parts.  In  the  North,  such 
is  the  evil  power  of  partisanship,  he  was  denounced 
as  a  second  Judge  Jeffreys,  for  whom  hanging  was 
too  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  an  able 
judge,  and  an  upright,  honourable  man.  With  his 
wife  and  family  he  Uved  in  a  double  log  cabin  near 
Leavraiworth,  and  there  offered  to  all  his  friends,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  a  simple  and  refined  hospitaUty 
which  waa  as  pleasant  as  it  was  rare  in  that  wild 
country. 

The  r«nainder  of  that  winter  I  spent  in  Leavenworth 

settling  up  my  affairs,  or  riding  about  the  Shawnee 
coimtry  looking  after  my  claims. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  an  event  happened 
which  changed  all  the  future  course  of  my  life,  and 
eventually  landed  me  in  Texas,  nearly  as  idld  a  land 
as  the  wild  West  that  I  had  to  leave. 

In  Kansas  in  those  da3rs,  as  I  have,  I  think,  shown, 
every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself  ;  and  if  he  had 
suffered  wrong,  his  own  right  hand  alone  could  get 
him  redress.  In  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  I  came 
very  ne^r  killirig  a  man,  and,  though  I  had  suffered 
much  at  his  hands,  and  he  waa  a  big  ruffian  and  bully 
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whoM  death  would  have  MTed  me  great  trouble  and 
heavy  loss,  I  do  not  regret  tiliat  I  spared  his  life  i^mo 
he  was  at  my  mercy. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of^  March,  I  think,  that 
Merril  Smith  (otherwise  llissoari  "Smith)  oame  Mid  tdd 
me  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  lay  an  informatiwi 
against  the  man  Cline  for  horse-steaUng  and  threatening 
to  kill.   Now  <3ine  had  been  a  very  active  member  of 
the  party,  under  Everard,  who  had  captured  Smith  and 
myself  at  Falk's  ranch,  when   my   friend  Margaret 
Hendricks  saved  our  lives.    If  he  had  had  his  way  we 
should  no  doubt  have  been  hanged  pretty  promptly; 
and  it  was  he  who  insisted  that,  if  we  were  let  go, 
our  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements  should  be  taken 
from  OS.    We  therefore  had  rather  a  heavy  score 
against  him,  and  I,  for  one,  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
quits  with  him.  So  I  agreed  to  lend  Sm  .h  a  hand  to 
arrest  him. 

A  warrant  having  bera  iMoed  in  Leavenworth,  we  rode 

off,  armed  with  our  six-shooters,  to  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Stranger  Creek,  near  which  CUne  had  a  farm, 
to  find  a  o<mstable  named  Pearson,  who  was  to  effect 
the  arrest.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  found  Peaiscm, 
and  when  we  told  him  our  errand  he  at  once  declined 
the  busmess,  saying  the  man  was  a  desperadb  who  had 
quite  recently  shot  two  mtm,  and  woold  oratamfy  shoot 
him  if  he  tried  to  capture  him.  However,  we  plied  our 
man  UberaUy  with  whiskey  till  he  became  pot-valiant 
and  at  last  oonsmted  to  serve  the  warrant,  if  we  would 
protect  him. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  known  that 
CUne  would  be  present  at  a  "  preaching  "  to  be  held  at  a 
cabin  aboat  ten  mike  up  the  creek.  We  got  our  constable 
off  in  pretty  good  time,  but  he  was  evidently  in  a  blue 
funk,  and  would  have  turned  tail  if  he  had  had  a  chanca 
For  my  own  part  I  confess  I  did  not  like  the  iob,  but 
having  (»oe  started  cm  it.  one coold  not  torn  back;  wm 
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•t  tha  xiik  of  baiag  ■hot,  one  must  in  honour  go  OB. 
Moreover  I  was  pretty  certain  that  if  any  fighting  wm 
to  be  done  the  lion's  share  would  fall  t  my  lot,  and 
(hat  WM  not  piMiMint. 

Smith  and  Pearson  hitched  their  horses  to  the  snake 
fence  (rf  the  cabin,  and  I  dismounted  and  stood  with  my 
reins  over  -say  left  arm,  about  twenty  paoM  ham  the  door. 
Under  the  cavalry  cloak  I  wore,  I  held  my  six-shooter 
ready  for  action,  and  Smith  stood  near  me.  Pearson, 
as  agreed,  walked  into  the  cabin  to  tell  Cline  some  (me 
wanted  to  see  him  about  bujring  some  ci  his  eom.  As 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened  we  could  see  the  shanty 
was  full  of  people.  Loud  and  angry  voices  were  heard, 
and  presently  Peanon  emerged  followed  by  CUne  and 
three  or  four  of  the  latter 's  friends.  Directly  he  law 
who  wanted  him  he  stopped,  and  the  constable,  with 
trembling  hand,  pulled  out  the  warrant. 

The  moment  he  b^;an  to  read  it,  Cline  vowed  he 
wouldn't  be  taken  by  us,  or  twenty  men  like  us  ;  declared, 
with  many  oaths,  I  was  everything  vile  and  bad,  and 
ought  to  Y.  %ve  been  hanged  long  ago,  and  that,  if  I  di<bi't 
clear  out,  he  would  shoot  me  like  a  dog.  By  this  time 
he  had  got  his  six-shooter  out,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  if  I  wanted  first  innings.  I  had  him  covered 
at  the  tiaw,  but  was  loath  to  fire  uakri  obliged  to. 

It  was  now  or  never  I  saw,  his  life  or  mine,  and,  as  I 
naturally  prefored  my  own,  I  let  drive  t'<^o  barrels,  and 
hit  my  man  in  the  right  arm  and  side.  Domi  he  fell, 
and  the  bullet  he  had  meant  for  my  head  whistled 
high  over  it.  Pearson,  who  held  the  man  in  great 
dread,  shouted  to  me  to  fire  again,  and  finish  him ; 
bat  I  oooldn't  dioot  a  hdjdess  man  <»  the  gnmnd, 
blackguard  as  he  was. 

Now  it  was  high  time  we  were  off,  for  at  the  sound  of 
tike  firing  sonw  twenty  men  had  rushed  out  of  the 
cabin,  some  with  shotguns  and  six-shootoris,  and  others 
with  "rooks"  in  tbeat  hands.  Pearson  was  already 
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op  Md  away ;  bol  Snith**  mooa*,  wbioh  by-th»-bjo 

was  a  mule,  had  broken  loose,  and  perforce  I  had  to 
wait  for  him.  Pulling  up  by  the  lide  of  a  log,  Smith 
BorMttUed  op  behind  me,  and  mwmj  we  went  for  dear  life, 
as  hard  as  my  good  mare  could  gallop.  It  WM  m  <dow 
shave,  for  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  after  as,  bat  miwtiil 
us  clean. 

At  the  Stranger  Qwek  aettkoMnt  Smith  got  a  hoiw, 

and  we  rode  on  to  Leavenworth,  where  my  friends  of 
the  pro-Slavery  party  gave  me  quite  an  ovation  for 
shooting  Caine,  thoi^h  it  waa  the  general  opinion  that 
I  ought  to  have  flnidied  thorooghly  iHiat  I  had  ao  wett 

begun. 

At  to  our  friend  the  constable,  it  was  said  that  he 
never  stopped  till  he  had  p«t  the  lUMoari  b«tire«a 
himself  and  danger,  so  terrified  waa  h*  ^  i^at  Gtina's 

friends  might  do  to  him  ! 

Of  the  man  himself  I  presently  heard  that,  though 
very  seriously  hurt,  he  might  pull  through ;  next  that 
he  was  well  enough  to  be  sent  to  his  friends  in  New 
York,  and  would  certainly  recover.   I  soon  found  that 
no  steps  would  be  taken  against  me  on  aooount  of  thia 
Lttle  affair,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Leavenworth 
and  settle  in  Johnson  County,  across  the  Kansas  River 
in  the  Shawnee  country,  intending  to  make  my  claim 
on  Cedar  Creek  my  headquarters.    Pwth  I  fared  then, 
with  my  wagon  and  pair  of  horses,  my  saddle-horse, 
provisions,  whiskey,  arms  and  blankets,  taking  with  me 
four  of  my  claim-making  party.   These  wera  named 
Shoemaker,  Mike  Macnamara,  William  Hitchoook,  and 
Wash  Gobel,  who  all  agreed  to  stand  by  me  whatever 
happened.     Shad    and    the  young    carpenter  were 
already  at  the  camp. 

I  found  that  things  were  moving  fast  indeed  in  the 
reserve,  and  that  joining  the  claim  I  had  made  on  the 
Laramie  and  Kansas  Qty  road,  a  town  had  boMi  laid 
out,  which  had  been  named  M<»itio8llo,  anu  that  a 
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Uvern,  groggeiy,  and  several  shanties  were  in  oooiw 
of  erection.  Furthermore  that  my  claim  had  been 
jumped  by  a  party  of  Missourians,  who  had  put  up 
thereon  a  Uttie  frame  cabin,  when  ih&j  mM  wi^kny, 

tobacco,  etc. 

I  rode  over  at  once  and  warned  these  folks  that  thflgr 
were  trespassing  on  my  land,  and  that  I  meant  to  main- 
tain my  squatter  rights  at  all  hazards.  They  refused 
to  move,  but  about  a  month  afterwards  three  of  my 
boys  rode  over  one  night  from  Cedar  Creek,  and  so 
scared  the  two  mm  left  in  charge  ot  tiie  shanty 
they  moved  out  the  little  "  plunder "  they  had,  and 
the  boys  burnt  the  cabin  and  restored  my  old  foundation. 
So  far  so  good,  bnt  hneafter  I  was  to  have  a  tougher 
job  than  I  thought  for  to  maintain  my  rights  over  this 
desirable  property,  and  it  eventnally  landed  me  in  a 
lawsuit,  of  which  more  anon. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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All  the  early  part  of  that  spring  and  rammer  I  was 

busy  making  claims,  and  disposing  of  others,  for  which 
I  got  prices  varying  from  ffiO  to  $500.  It  was  a  free 
and  easy  time,  with  plenty  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
the  life  was  pleasant  enough. 

But  now  I  bethought  me  it  was  time  to  settle  down, 
and  make  myself  a  permanent  dwelling-place.  I  was 
then  twenty-sp'  .  a  years  of  age;  getting  quite  old, 
and  all  my  life  I  had  been  a  wanOerer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth !  I  would  build  me  a  house  on  my  160-acre 
claim  at  Montioello,  and  wander  no  more— at  least 
for  a  time. 

At  once  I  set  to  work  to  haul  out  the  necessary  timber, 
which  my  hands  out  on  Cedar  Creek,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  had  a  very  oomfortoble  one-story  log  cabin  put  up, 

with  some  chimneys.  It  was  quite  a  mansion  for  those 
parts,  with  four  rooms  in  it ;  and  behind  it  good  log 
stobles  and  "corn-cribs."  When  aU  was  finished,  I 
gave  a  house-warming  party  to  aU  the  folks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. About  twenty  of  us  danced  all  night  to 
the  music  of  a  couple  of  violins,  and  nearly  wore  out 
our  musicians  ;  for  when  we  did  dance  out  in  the  West, 
we  kept  it  up  with  vigour,  and  polkas  and  cotiUions 
followed  each  other  without  much  pause,  except  for 
refreshment. 

So  that  summer  passed  away  without  any  incident 
particularly  worth  recording,  and  in  the  autumn,  I 
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forgot  the  exact  day,  the  PrpsiJont's  j.rocIamatinn  was 
i»Hued  throwing  open  the  Shawnee  lands  for  pre-emption. 
Though  I  had  aliwMly  built  a  rabatantial  houw  on  the 
claim,  I  had  of  course  to  oomply  with  the  reqniiwmoti 
of  the  law,  and  lay  a  foundation  on  it,  on  the  day  named  ; 
and  that  before  any  one  else  could  do  bo,  or  I  should 
lose  my  right  to  it.  The  logs  for  the  fonndaCfon  wm 
III'  cut,  and  laid  ready,  bo  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  put 
th  3m  together.  At  daybreak,  on  the  day  appointed,  I 
was  engaged  on  this,  with  my  six-ahooter  in  my  belt, 
and  had  all  but  finished,  when  I  was  aware  of  quite  a 
party  of  men  marching  along  bearing  four  logs  betwem 
them. 

I  walkf'^  c/er  to  them,  and  told  them  qnietiy  they 

were  trespassing  on  my  claim,  and  that  if  they  attempted 
to  lay  a  foundation  1  would  use  what  force  I  could  to 
stop  them,  as  I  was  first  in  the  field,  and  had  already 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

"  You  use  threats,  do  you  ?  "  said  the  leader  of  the 
party.  "J  threaten  no  one,  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  healthy  for  you  to  steal  my  property,"  I  answered. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  wrangling,  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  as  though  they  meant  to  fight — they 
were  five  to  one — but  at  last  th^  cleared  out,  saying 
they  should  apply  to  the  U.S.  Court  for  pre-emption, 
as  they  had  been  prevented  by  my  t^^reats  from  laying 
their  foundation.  This  they  eventually  did,  and  I  had 
to  fight  them  in  the  Court  for  the  claim. 

Later  on  that  fall,  I  took  service  with  the  great 
fieighting  firm  of  Major  &  Russell,  as  wagon-master. 
Major  we  knew  nothing  of— probably  he  was  a  sleeping- 
partner— but  "  Billy  "  RusstU,  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  was  quite  a  power  in  the  West,  and  at  Washing- 
ton too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  He  owned  some  20,000 
working  'iattle  and  about  2,000  wagons,  or  "prairie 
schooneri!  "  and  did  all  the  freighting  west  nf  the  Mis- 
souri Rivdr  io  the  military  posts  and  forts  in  the  Indian 
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ooontiy.  It  WM  he  who  started  the  "  Pw^  IxprcM," 
oanying  mails,  by  relays  of  hones,  throng  the  hoetUe 
Indian  country  to  the  outlying  stations. 

It  wee  A  rkky  employment,  fit  only  for  a  daring  and 
resourceful  man  to  engage  in  :  for  the  Tiwiu,, 
a  ahaq)  look-out  for  the  Express  in  those  daya,  mkI 
killed  many  of  the  men.  William  Cody,  so  weU  known 
since  as  Colonel  Cody,  or  "  Buffalo  BiU,"  was  one  of  his 
first  riders,  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all. 

My  first  trip  as  wagon-master  was  from  "  St.  Joe," 
where  we  loaded  up,  to  the  forts  on  the  "  Big  Blue."  I 
had  seventy-five  wagons,  each  drawn  by  eight 
of  cattle,  a  driver  to  each  team,  and  twelve  spare  men. 
Under  me  was  an  assistMit  wagon-master,  and  I  had 
two  horses  for  myself,  and  about  a  down  snpernnmeimiy 
ones.  Each  "schooner,"  which  was  a  lumping  great 
thing  with  a  body  about  twenty  feet  long,  carried  a 
loMl  of  four  to  fire  tons  of  goods.  The  whole  train  on 
the  march,  in  single  file,  would  occupy  a  length  of  abont 
1 J  miles ;  more  of  course  if  the  ground  was  boggy,  and 
any  of  the  teams  lagged.  So  it  was  no  easy  task  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them  all.  It  meftnt  pretty  hard  riding  from 
morning  till  night. 

At  or  before  nightfall  we  made  a  laager,  or  "  corral " 
as  we  oaUed  it,  to  guard  against  Indian  attacks.  It 
was  made  in  this  way  : 

The  leading  wagon  was  unyoked,  and  the  fore-carriage 
turned  at  a  slight  angle  inwards ;  the  next  wagon  was 
drawn  up  as  close  as  possible  to  it,  with  its  hind  wheels 
on  a  level  with  the  front  wheels  of  the  first,  till  a  rough 
circle  was  formed.  The  cattle-chains  were  then  run 
from  the  wheel  of  one  wagon  to  the  wheel  of  that  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  corral  was  formed.  Inside  this  the 
cattle  were  unyoked  and,  if  there  were  no  Indian  signs 
about,  turned  out  to  graze  under  charge  of  a  couple 
of  herders. 

Of  course,  with  a  stioDg  pwty  like  mine  all  well  araied. 
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there  wasn't  much  fear  that  the  Indians  would  attack, 
as  long  as  proper  precautions  were  taken  and  a  good 
look-out  kept ;  the  greatest  risk  was  that  they  might 
stampede  your  cattle  at  night,  and  leave  you  stranded 
on  the  prairie. 

Road,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none,  only  a  track 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  made  by  successive  trains. 
It  was  usually  easy  enough  going  over  the  prairie, 
especially  as  there  was  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ground 
was  hard  frozen.  But  every  now  and  then  a  deep 
creek  would  have  to  be  crossed,  with  a  muddy  bottom, 
and  the  whole  lot  of  wagons  must  be  hauled  through, 
one  by  one,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  teams  to  each. 
The  long  line  of  cattle  would  be  yoked  on,  and  stretched 
to  right  or  left  ("  haw  "  or  "  gee,"  it  was  called),  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  wagon  ;  the  drivers  with  their 
whips  then  swung  the  cattle  over  to  left  or  right,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  the  wagon  was  bound  to  come 
out  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  teams,  unless,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  tongue  drew  out  of  the  body. 

I  was  absent  several  weeks  on  this  trip,  and  enjoyed  it 
much  ;  the  only  drawback  being  the  intense  cold,  vhich 
almost  froze  one  at  night.  My  pay  was  $100  a  month, 
and  all  found  ;  so  I  was  well  satisfied,  and  I  think  Russell 
was  too,  for  he  at  once  engaged  me  to  look  after  a  big 
lot  of  cattle  he  had  wintering  at  Lone  Jack,  about  sixty 
miles  from  my  ranch.  The  distance  was  nothing,  and 
I  gladly  accepted  the  employment  at  $76  a  month. 

If  there  was  plenty  of  hard  work,  there  was  plenty  of 
fun  going  too,  and  many  a  good  dance  we  had  that 
winter.  We  all  of  us,  girls  as  well  as  men,  had  to  ride 
long  distances  to  many  of  these,  through  the  keen  frosty 
air,  and  the  rides  were  almost  as  good  fun  as  the  dances. 
One  of  these,  I  particularly  remember,  was  held  at  Olathy, 
the  county  seat  of  Johnson  County,  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  new  hotel  at  this 
place,  which  was  about  ten  miles  from  Montioello.  I 
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got  tog0(l  ?T  a  party  of  five  girls  and  seven  or  eight 

younp  ail  well  mounted. 

It  'as  a  lovely  fit  irlit  night,  with  an  intense  frost, 
and  6"C  inches  of  si'ow  on  the  ground.  All  were  in  the 
wilder;  u  >  n;p)*^,  and  the  gallop  over  the  level  trackless 
prairie  was  delightful. 

At  the  hotel  we  found  quite  a  big  gathering,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ladies  had  divested  themselves  of  their  wraps 
we  wore  all  hard  at  work  at  the  cotillions  and  polkas. 
Our  host  had  provided  an  excellent  supper,  and  of  course 
liquid  refreshments  were  in  abundance.  Everything 
was  going  off  capitally  and,  what  is  more,  peacefully, 
till  the  bully  of  the  place,  a  man  named  Cosgrove,  of 
whom  I  had  often  heard,  but  had  never  met  before, 
picked  a  quarrel  with  me  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner. 
Probably  he  had  a  cargo  of  whiskey  on  board,  or  wouldn't 
have  done  it. 

I  was  standing  at  the  bar  downstairs  with  some  friends, 
when  this  fellow  began,  with  many  very  forcible  oaths, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  to  say  there  was  a  man  from  Monti- 
cello  he  meant  to  "  whip  "  that  night.  He  fixed  his  eye 
on  me  as  he  spoke,  and  I  knew  I  was  in  for  a  fight.  That 
being  so,  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better  ;  so  I  stepped 
across  to  him,  asking  my  friends  to  see  fair  play,  and 
told  him  he  wanted  a  lesson  in  manners,  and  I  would 
give  it  him. 

He  rushed  at  me  to  clinch,  throw,  and  probably,  after 
the  manner  of  h  s  kind,  to  gouge  me  if  he  could.  Luckily 
I  was  too  quick  for  him,  met  him  with  a  straight  left- 
hander between  the  eyes,  and  sent  him,  with  a  heavy 
fall,  against  the  stove  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  He  cut  his 
head  pretty  badly  against  the  ironwork,  and  wanted 
no  mote  fighting  that  night.  I  think  evory  one  was 
pleased  that  the  bully  had  got  his  lesson,  for  he  wasn't 
nearly  so  quarrelsome  after  it,  and  I  was  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  heto  by  the  girls,  for  taking  the  bounce  out 
of  him.  So  eMily  is  fame  won  I 
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At  many  of  the  dances  I  have  spoken  of,  I  often  met 
Shawnee  half-breed  girls,  daughters,  some  of  them,  of 
well-to-do  people  and  fairly  well  educated,  others  hardly 
"  tame."  Amongst  ibe  ftrst  I  remember  the  two  CSioteao 
girls,  and  Mary  Owens  and  Sally  niue  Jacket.  They 
all  dressed  like  other  Western  belies,  and  were  good 
dancers ;  but  some  of  them  were  prone  to  take  a  little 
too  much  whiskey.  Once  when  danoing  with  Sally  Blue 
Jacket,  who  was  a  remarkably  handsome  girl,  I  remember 
the  lady  pulled  a  flask  of  whiskey  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
pressed  me  to  join  her  in  a  drink.  It  wonld  have  been 
rude  to  refuse  so  delicate  an  attention,  from  so  oharming 
a  partner,  and  I  of  course  accepted  the  offer. 

However  much  I  might  be  occupied,  I  never  lost  sight 
of  my  farm  work,  and  during  three  months  of  tiiat  wintw 
kept  hands  cutting  timber,  and  splitting  it  for  rails. 
These  either  Shoemaker  or  I  hauled  across  the  prairie 
about  two  miles  from  the  Shawnee  lands,  until  I  had 
enough  t  build  a  "  worm  "  fence,  eight  rails  high,  round 
eighty  acres.  It  was  a  mighty  lot  of  rails,  and  the  haul- 
ing oi  them  alone  was  heavy  work,  but  the  doing  of 
it  was  a  pleasure,  for  when  the  fence  was  up  I  felt  I 
should  have  made  a  valuable  property  of  my  beautiful 
claim,  especially  when  I  had  ploughed  and  planted 
my  eighty  acres  in  the  coming  spring. 

Amongst  the  curious  scenes  I  witnessed  about  thia 
time,  the  most  curious  was  the  hanging,  by  his  own 
people,  of  a  Shawnee  Indian  who  was  supposed  to  have 
committed  a  murder.  Though  his  crime  was  in  reality 
a  mild  form  of  manslaughter,  the  Shawnee  council, 
which  by  U.S.  law  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  its  own  people,  wi^ed  to  maintain  and  exweke 
this  right,  and  so  insisted  on  hanging  the  poor  wretch. 
Not  that  he  seemed  to  mind  it  in  the  least,  for  he  was 
the  least  ezoiteti'  of  all  the  performers  in  the  trt^edy. 
The  platf(«Q  under  the  gallows,  in  wia^  wts  the 
drop,  was  occupied  by  the  chiefs  d  the  tcUw  and  k»al 
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preaohen,  who,  for  about  two  hours  or  so,  "  improved 
the  ooAasion,"  whilst  the  victim  Mt  in  a  ohair,  appa- 
rently u  terly  indifiFerent  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  Round  the  gaUows  stood  a  crowd  of  white  men 
and  some  IndiMis. 

The  former  threatened  a  rescue,  and  frequently  called 
upon  the  doomed  man,  who  sat  on  his  chair  unbound, 
to  jump,  and  they  would  save  him.  Though  these  calls 
were  made  in  his  own  t<Higae,  and  he  most  have  under- 
stood them,  he  gave  them  no  heed  whatever,  but  sat 
impassive  as  a  statue. 

When  tbe  preachers  had  exhausted  their  eloquence 
and  came  to  a  pause,  the  man  rose,  placed  himsdf  on 
the  drop  still  unbound,  and  waited  for  the  rope  to  be 
adjusted.  A  white  man  named  Paris  married  to  an 
Indian  squaw,  who  was  the  Shawnee  sheriff,  stepped 
forward,  sUpped  the  rope  over  his  head,  drew  the  bolt, 
and  the  Indian  was  launched  into  eternity  without  a 
cry,  or  a  struggle,  or  effort  to  save  himself,  though  his 
hands  wero  free. 

I  have  seen  many  exhibitions  of  Indian  stoicism,  and 
many  a  one  make  his  exit  from  this  wprld,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  like  this  man's  oalm  indifference  to 
death. 

Johnson  County  began  to  M  up  a  bit  with  immi- 
grants, and  the  Governor  of  the  Tenitory  now  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  election  of  County  offidals.  Each 
"township,"  or  district  of  six  square  miles,  had  to 
elect  three  supervisors,  one  constable,  and  one  overseer 
of  the  poor. 

The  County  Board  of  supervisors  was  nmmkhmg  11%^ 
our  present  County  Councils,  but  with  greater  powers. 
It  ooiMiatod  of  the  s«uor  supervisors  of  each  township, 
who  also  had  magisterial  powers  in  their  own  locality. 
I  "ran"  for  supervisor  in  the  Monticello  township 
and  being  elMited  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  became  a 
BMmber  ol  tbs  Oooaty  Boaid.  We  iMeived  |8  a  day 
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pay  whilst  in  attendance  a°  the  Board,  which  met  at 
Olathy  onoe  a  month. 

When  my  house  at  Monticello  was  finished,  the  "  boys  " 
made  it  the  headquarters  of  a  Squatters'  Association, 
formed  to  protect  our  mutual  claim-int  -rests,  and  elected 
me  president.  We  met  there  regularly  once  a  week  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  often  besides  this  there 
would  be  quite  a  gathering  at  the  ranch  on  a  Sunday 
for  h3rmn-8inging,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Tiolin  and 
accordion.  It  may  seem  strange  that  men  so  rough  and 
hardened,  so  inured  to  bloodshed  that  they  thought 
no  more  of  shooting  a  man  in  some  trumpery  quarrel 
than  a  jack  rabbit,  should  have  been  amenable  to  such 
influences,  which  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  softened 
and  subdued  their  wild  natures.  But  so  it  was,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  qoietneas  reigned  at  those 
gatherings  that  was  a  complete  contrast  to  our  every- 
day life. 

I  suppose  even  the  roughest  and  hardest  had  a  tender 
spot  somewhere  in  his  nature,  and  that  the  hymns 
we  sang  touclied  chords  in  our  hearts  that  vibrated  to 
memories  of  bygone  days  and  other  scenes ;  I  know 
they  did  in  mine. 

About  this  period  I  was  miioh  away  from  Monticello, 
looking  after  William  Russell's  cattle  ranches,  on  which 
he  kept  fifteen  thousand  head  of  work-cattle,  or  there- 
about. These,  of  course,  were  scattered  over  wide  dis- 
tances, and  as  I  had  to  look  them  all  up  at  intervals,  I 
was  almost  constantly  in  the  saddle. 

On  my  return  from  one  of  these  journeys  I  found  my 
best  hand,  poor  Shoemaker,  in  a  very  serious  fix.  He 
had  accidentally  shot  a  German  boarding-house  keeper 
named  Schleeman,  in  a  drunken  row.  It  seems  they  got 
quarrelling  in  th«r  cups,  and  Schleeman  brought  out  his 
shot-gun.  My  man,  after  a  struggle,  disarmed  him,  but 
in  the  struggle  the  gun  went  oS,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Qerman.  He  was  alive  wlmi  I  arrived,  but  siiildiig 
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fast.  I  went  to  see  him  at  once,  and  he  fully  exonerated 
Shoemaker  from  all  blame.  NeTwtheleos  his  com- 
patriots, who  were  rather  numerous  in  the  plact,  were 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  it  was  all  we  of  the 
Squatters'  Association  could  do  to  prevent  their  lynching 
Shoemaker,  who  had  been  arrested,  and  was  under 
guard  in  a  room  in  the  hotel.  However,  the  Coroner's 
Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  and  a 
strong  party  of  us  carried  our  man  safely  off  to  the  ranch, 
where  he  remained  under  the  segis  of  the  association  till 
the  matter  had  blown  over. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  lawlessness  and  ruflSanism 
prevailing  in  Kansas  in  those  days,  but  I  suppose  much 
the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  other  newly  settled 
parts  of  the  States  before  society  became  organised  and 
the  law  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  overawe  evil- 
doers. We  certainly  were  a  law  unto  ourselves  in  MoAti- 
cello,  and  stood  sadly  in  need  of  some  power  to  restrain 
our  evil  passions,  which  had  been  strongly  aroused  by 
the  conflicting  interests  of  claim  making  cmd  holding. 

Between  our  Squatters'  Association  and  a  rival  organi- 
sation in  Monticello,  a  very  bitter  feeling  existed,  and 
one  felt  that,  Boaaer  or  later,  bloodshed  wouki  come  <^ 
it.  The  leader  of  our  enemies  was  a  hotel-keeper  in  the 
town,  Miliner  by  name,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  bully 
and  ruffian  of  the  first  water  ;  just  such  a  one  as  gener- 
ally floats  to  the  surface  of  such  troubled  waters.  He 
was  backed  by  people  from  Kansas  City  and  from  Mis- 
souri, to  whom  the  desirable  claims  we  held  amongst  us 
were  as  so  many  Naboth's  vineyards.  I  don't  pretrad 
that  all  the  right  was  on  our  side,  and  all  the  wrong  on 
theirs ;  it  was  a  mixed  matter,  like  everything  in  this 
world  is,  but  it  was  their  "  tall  talk  "  and  threats  that 
led  to  the  row  I  am  going  to  describe. 

Two  of  our  "boys"  had  been  distinctly  threatened 
that  if  they  ventured  into  Monticello  they  would  be 
shot  down.  This  was  too  mnob  lot  my  hot-bloods  to 
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endure  quietly  ;  so  one  Sunday  morning,  stirred  up 
thereto  by  one  Molesby,  the  most  absolutely  fearless 
man  I  think  I  ever  met,  they  determined  to  have  it  out 
with  Miliner  and  his  crew.  I  did  all  I  oonld  to  dhmude 
them,  but  in  vain  ;  so  of  course  I  had  to  go  too. 

Sunday  out  West  was  little  observed,  unless  there  was 
a  "preaching"  going  on,  and  stcnres  and  groggeriet 
generally  did  a  brisker  trade  on  that  day  than  on  others. 
So  when  we  walked  across  to  Monticello  there  were 
plenty  of  loafers  about,  eager  to  report  to  my  party  of 
seven  the  threats  Miliner  and  oompuiy  had  that  very 
day  made  against  us. 

We  halted  behind  Riche's  store,  which  stood  on  one 
■ide  of  the  square,  of^Kieite  Miliner's  hotel.  Peering 
cautiously  round  the  corner,  we  could  see  the  barrels  of 
several  shot-guns  protruding  from  an  upstairs  window  of 
the  hotd,  whidi  completely  commanded  the  approach. 
It  looked  like  certain  death,  for  some  of  us  at  any  rate, 
to  attack  such  a  position,  and  again  I  tried  to  dissuade 
them  from  it.  But  Molesby  pturtioularly  was  "mad," 
and  vowed  that,  if  no  one  would  go  witii  him,  he  alone 
and  unaided  would  "  clear  out  the  shop."  The  man's 
daring  was  infectious,  and,  against  my  better  sense,  I 
said,  "  We  have  no  chance,  but  you  sha'n't  go  alone." 
Tbm  three  others,  of  whom  Sktmaakex  was  one,  laoged 
themselves  by  our  side. 

We  five  then  dashed  across  the  op'^n  space,  which 
might  be  aome  thirty  yards,  ae  hard  as  we  oonld  run, 
making  for  the  bar-room  door  below  the  window  where 
the  guns  were  posted.  Once  in  we  would  storm  the 
staircase,  and  make  things  lively  for  Miliner  and  his 
friends. 

Molesby  and  I  led  ;  close  behind  ran  the  other  three. 
We  got  half-way  across,  when  a  volley  was  fired  from  the 
window ;  Molesby  qnaag  into  the  air  and  f  eU  riddled 
with  siugB,  whilst  the  rest  nl  us  dashed  into  the  open  door 
t(a  cover.   There  for  a  few  minutes  we  stood  inesolute. 
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not  knowing  what  to  do.  Molesby,  poor  fdlow,  who 
had  urged  us  to  the  fray,  lay  motionless  in  the  square, 
his  rifle  thrown  far  from  him  in  his  death-spring,  but 
still  graiping  his  rix<«hooter. 

Jpstairs  all  was  still ;  the  enemy  didn't  seem  to  relish 
the  idea  of  coming  down  to  attack  us,  nor,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  did  we,  as  soon  as  we  had  cooled  a  bit,  like 
the  task  of  stonning  that  stairway.  So  after  a  time  a 
truce  was  made,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  three 
of  Miliner's  party  to  whom  I  was  known,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  depart  unmolested,  and  to  carry  off  our  dead 
comrade  with  us.  A  blessed  relief  it  was  to  our  em- 
barrassment too,  for  we  were  like  rats  in  a  hole  with  no 
exit,  except  by  way  of  that  staircase  ! 

Poor  Moleaby  luid  twenty  buckshot  wounds,  and  I, 
who  was  close  to  him  when  the  volley  was  fired,  had 
three  shots  through  the  loose  dragoon  cape  I  was  wearing, 
so  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

The  dead  man  owned  a  prairie  claim,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Monticello,  the  dispute  about  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  that  led  to  his  death.  There 
I  had  a  grave  dug  tor  him,  tiiou^  Milnier  and  his  gang 
swore  they  would  not  permit  us  to  bury  him  in  it.  Ten 
of  us,  however,  all  well  armed,  laid  him  to  rest  in  the 
l^aoe  we  had  ehowa  for  his  last  hxane,  and  I,  with  a  sad 
enou^  heart,  read  the  burial  tarrioe  orw  him. 
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Eably  in  the  spring  of  1858  I  started  ploughing,  or 
"  breaking,"  my  eighty  acres  of  prairie  hind.  I  was 
the  possessor  of  two  breaking-ploughs,  each  of  which 
was  worked  by  three  yoke  of  cattle  ;  with  one  I  broke 
my  land  myself,  and  the  other  I  let  out  at  $3  a  day. 
The  ploughs  cut  a  width  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  Indian 
corn  was  sown  in  the  turned-over  sod  by  chopping 
a  hole  and  dropping  in  the  grain.  By  this  primitive 
culture  I  got  a  fine  crop  of  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  ;  and  between  the  rows  had  a  fine  lot  of  water- 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers. 

In  June  that  year  I  had  my  first  experience  of  a  Western 
tornado.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  was  a  '  preach- 
ing "  at  Judge  Reid's  in  Monticello,  which  1  attended. 
The  heat  had  been  most  oppressive  all  the  mcming,  and 
by  three  o'clock  the  sky  had  darkened  and  it  \  is  almost 
suffocating,  for  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The 
people  in  the  town  stood  about  in  groups,  wondering 
what  was  coming.  I  had  dined  with  the  Judge,  and 
when  it  was  evident  a  terrific  storm  was  brewing,  I  invited 
all  present  to  come  over  to  my  place,  where  they  would  be 
safer  in  my  one-storied  log  cabin  than  in  their  flimsy 
frame  houses.  They  most  of  them  accepted,  and  we 
hurried  across  to  the  ranch  and  were  only  just  in  time. 

Down  came  the  rain  in  bucketfuls,  u  perfect  deluge 
of  water,  the  sound  of  which  drowned  our  voices.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  ailenoe  reigned. 
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Then  came  the  wind,  with  an  appalling  roar.  It  seemed 
to  shake  the  cabin  to  its  very  foundations,  and  for  the 

twenty  minutes  or  so  that  it  lasted,  the  girls  of  the 
party  crouched  on  the  floor,  and  we  all  expected  the  roof 
to  fall  upon  our  heads.  But  the  stout  cedar  logs  stood 
the  auful  <itrain,  and  not  one  of  them  was  displaced. 

Outside  in  my  yard  stood  two  great  freighting  wagons, 
or  "  prairie  schooners,"  and  they  were  carried  off,  and 
dropped  in  shreds,  over  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 
My  log  stables  were  down,  and  quite  a  mile  of  fencing, 
the  logs  being  scattered  about  the  prairie  as  though  they 
were  straws. 

In  the  calm  that  followed  the  tornado  we  all  walked 
back  to  the  town,  to  find  it  more  or  less  in  ruins.  For- 
tunately the  casualties  were  few,  and  only  one  child  was 
actually  killed.  Curiously  enough  one  small  frame  house 
was  carried  out  of  the  town  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
and  was  little  the  worse  for  the  trip. 

The  tornado  had  swept  a  belt  of  country  forty-three 
miles  long  by  about  four  wide,  and  in  its  course  had 
uprooted  every  tree  it  encountered,  as  though  they  had 
been  reeds. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  Land  Court,  presided  over 

by  tht  J.S.  Receiver  and  Registrar,  would  be  held  at 
Lecouipton,  to  decide  the  conflicting  pre-emption  claims 
on  the  Shawnee  reserve,  and  I  therefore  sent  in  notice  of 
my  intention  to  pre-empt  my  Monticello  claim. 

Soon  I  received  notice  from  the  Court  that  a  merchant 
of  Kansas  City,  named  Nash,  had  filed  a  claim  to  the 
same  land,  and  that  the  case  would  be  heard  early  in 
August.  This  man  was  leader  of  the  party  I  had  warned 
off  my  claim,  as  related  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  as 
he  was  much  incensed  against  me,  it  was  clear  I  was  in 
for  a  big  lawsuit. 

Though  my  title  to  pre-omDt  the  claim,  according  to 
"  squatter  right,"  and  universal  custom  in  the  West,  was 
undoubted,  for  I  had  not  only  built  a  house  thereon  and 
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lived  in  it,  but  had  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law 

by  laying  my  foundation  on  the  day  proclaimed,  I  felt 
very  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  the  case.  My  opponent 
was  a  wealthy  man  for  those  parts,  and,  what  was  more, 
a  man  of  influence  with  the  Free  State  party,  and  that 
counted  for  much  ;  for  these  cases  went  by  favour, 
as  much  as  by  right.  However,  it  had  to  be  fought 
out ;  BO  I  got  together  my  witnesses,  six  in  number,  all 
squatters,  and  we  started  in  good  time  for  Leo<Hnpton 
from  my  ranch. 

One  of  my  friends  and  I  rode ;  the  rest  went  in  my 
smart  two-horse  wagon,  well  "  fixed "  for  a  week's 
camping  out.  It  was  glorious  weather,  and  the  outing 
would  have  been  delightful  if  one  had  not  been  so  anxious. 
Our  first  camp  was  on  a  lagoon,  off  the  Kansas  RIvot,  and 
we  caught  enough  fish  for  our  supper  in  half  an  hour,  with 
very  primitive  tackle.  The  next  night  we  camped  in  a 
beautifully  wooded  dell,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  water, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Lecompton,  and  then  walked  into 
the  town,  where  we  found  there  was  considerablt)  excite- 
ment over  my  case,  which  had  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
party  feeling. 

My  antagonist  Nash,  with  his  friends  and  witnesses, 
had  pretty  well  filled  up  the  best  hotel,  and  were  in- 
dulging in  many  sherry  cobblers,  and  much  boasting  and 
swaggering  as  to  the  result  of  the  case,  which  was  to 
come  on  on  the  morrow. 

Nash  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  drink  with  him, 
and  wanted  to  shake  hands.  I  told  him  he  was  attmnpting 
to  perpetrate  what  he  knew  was  a  robbery,  and  that  if 
by  some  unfair  means  and  hard  swearing  he  succeeded, 
there  would  scarcely  be  room  for  both  of  as  in  Kansas. 
This  took  most  of  the  bounce  out  ol  him,  and  he  troubled 
me  no  more. 

I  remembor  well,  even  now,  at  this  long  distance  of 
time,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  that  night  in  the  camp. 
As  I  laid  on  my  blanket  and  watched  the  "  great  comet  '* 
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blsM  intheeMtwn  iky,  I  thoo|^t  I  would  nol  «soliuig0 

th«  icene  for  thi,  Inest  hotel  in  the  world. 

The  Ciourt  sat  on  my  cose  for  three  whole  days,  from 
e  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  for  Nash  produced  quite  an  army  of 
witnesses,  who  swore  through  thick  and  thin  for  him.  As 
the  case  proceeded,  and  each  of  his  men  swore  harder 
than  the  previous  one  that  he  had  been  first  in  the  field, 
I  grew  more  uneasy  as  to  the  result.  Nash,  I  belieTe, 
made  sure  of  winning,  and  the  thought  of  what  might 
follow  success  seemed  to  weigh  on  his  mind,  for  many 
a  timo  I  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  questioning 
gaze,  as  though  he  were  wondering  whether  I  really 
meant  what  I  had  said  to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
had,  as  it  turned  out,  no  cause  for  fear,  for  he  lost  his  case. 

The  C!ouTt  decided  in  my  favour,  and  on  payment  (A 
$240  and  some  small  Court  fees  I  got  my  title  deeds, 
and  became  absolute  owner  of  the  claim.  That  night 
we  had  a  "  high  old  time  "  in  camp,  and  next  day  set  out 
on  the  return  to  Monticello  in  great  triumph.  Arrived 
there,  we  found  a  crowd  of  my  friends  at  the  ranch, 
waiting  to  congratulate  me  ;  for  the  news  of  my  success 
had  outrun  us.  We  got  up  an  impromptu  dvioe  that 
night,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  right  royally. 

As  I  intended  to  make  the  ranch  my  home,  for  some 
time  at  least,  I  added  to  the  house  and  sunk  a  well.  Before 
doing  so  I  called  in  a  "  water  wizard,"  who  was  higlily 
thought  of  in  those  parts,  and  he  contracted  to  select  the 
proper  site  for  the  well  for  the  modest  fee  of  $5,  on  the 
principle  of  "  no  cure  no  pay."  He  stepped  about  the 
place  with  the  usual  hazel  wand  in  his  hand,  and  pre- 
sently drove  a  peg  into  the  ground,  close  by  the  house, 
assuring  me  I  riiould  find  water  there  at  no  great  depth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  find  an  abundant  supply  of 
»oeUent  water,  at  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and 
cheerfully  paid  over  my  (6.  I  suppose  the  man  was  an 
impostor ;  but  I  understand  that  many  pec^le,  even  m 
this  enlightwiad  ooontiy,  bflliere  in  this  watnr  magin 
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I  fear  the  picture  T  Imve  drawn  of  life  in  Kannas  forty- 
five  years  ago  may  be  thought  over-coloured  by  thone 
who  know  nothing  of  the  then  state  uf  society  in  the  Far 
West ;  but  I  can  amure  them  that  if  I  had  told  of  all  tho 
desjjerate  deeds  within  my  knowlege,  but  in  which  I  was 
in  no  way  an  actor,  it  would  be  lurid  indeed.  Une  more 
scene  of  brutal  and  ruthleM  raurdw,  of  which  I  was  a 
helpless  witness,  I  must  give,  since  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  times,  and  of  a  place  where  human  life  was  held  "at 
a  pin's  fee,"  and  also  because  I  took  great  pains,  though 
without  avail,  to  bring  the  chief  culprit  to  justice. 

It  was  in  tho  month  following  my  triumph  at  Lecompton 
that  a  young  fellow  named  Walker,  whom  I  had  known 
in  Leavenworth,  rode  down  to  Montioello  on  businen, 
and  then  came  on  to  my  place  to  sihj  if  he  could  buy 
a  yoke  of  cattle  from  me.  We  had  dinner,  and  then 
smoked  and  chatted  ;  for  the  young  fellow  was  friendly 
and  pleasant,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  Then  we  started 
out  to  cross  the  short  strip  of  prairie  between  my  house 
and  Monticello,  where  the  cattle  were  at  work. 

Walker  was  mounted  on  his  horse,  and  I  was  on  foot, 
a  little  ahead  of  him.  Both  of  us  were  unarmed  ;  he 
because  he  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  fellow,  and  seldom 
carried  firearms,  and  I  because  I  had  a  very  painful 
whitlow  on  my  right  hand,  which  was  in  a  sling.  Things 
were  then  pretty  quiet  and  peaceful  in  Monticello,  and 
I  had  no  idea  that  Walker  had  au  enemy  there,  or 
anywhere  else.  So  we  walked  on  without  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  what  awaited  us  so  near  at  hand. 

We  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  when  from 
behind  Riche's  store  the  man  Miliner  and  another  named 
MoDougal  suddenly  appeared  with  double-barrelled  shot- 
■  ans  in  their  hands. 

Miliner  it  was  who  shot  poor  Molesby  in  front  of  his 
hotel ;  McDougal  had  been  for  some  time  on  friendly 
trams  with  me. 

They  halted  Walker,  and  some  words  passed  between 
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them,  the  purport  of  which  I  did  not  ofttoh ;  then  without 

niiiro  ado  tlioy  both  firwi  thoir  shot-guns  into  tho  unfortu- 
iiuto  man.  He  fell  from  hm  horite,  dead,  tut  I  thought ; 
but  no,  he  was  still  alive,  and,  sorely  wounded  as  he  was, 
scrambled  to  his  fcot  and  ran  as  fast  as  ho  could  for  a 
small  corn-patch  (  lust-  liy  tin-  hotel  The  niiTian  Miliner 
tirml  at  him  again,  us  he  ran  for  shelter,  but  didn't  stop 
him.  I,  all  helpless  and  unarmed  as  I  was,  could  only 
throw  up  niy  arms.    The  murderers  said,     VV'e  have 

nutlung  against  you,  but  we  mean  to  finish  the  d  d 

scoundrel  with  you." 

'I'hey  then  set  off  to  hunt  their  victim  out  of  his  shelter, 
wliiU  '  :  averal  of  tho  intiabitants  of  the  town  looked 
on,  without  daring  to  interfr  terrorised  were  they 
by  these  two  ruffians.  Just  at  u  moment  two  of  my 
hay-wagons,  with  four  hands,  arrived  on  the  scene,  on 
their  way  to  my  ranch.  I  ran  down  to  them  directly, 
shouting  to  them,  as  I  ran,  to  shoot  Miliner  and 
McDougal  down.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  gun,  or  a 
six-shooter ;  but  the  murderers  evidently  thought  they 
had,  for  they  bolted  forthwith,  and  then  the  brave 
townsfolk  turned  out  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  ! 

With  one  of  my  hatids  I  climbed  the  fence  into  the 
corn-patch,  wiiilst  poor  Walker,  who  thought  it  was  his 
murderers  coming  to  finish  thdr  work,  plecMled  most 
piteously  for  mercy. 

We  bore  him  as  tenderly  as  we  could  into  the  hotel,  and 
did  all  we  could  for  him,  which  was  little  enough,  for  he 
was  grievously  wounded  in  the  back  and  side,  and  died 
in  great  igony  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  assuring  me, 
with  his  latest  breath,  that  he  had  no  idea  why  they  had 
shot  him. 

The  moment  Walker  was  safely  deposited  in  the 
hotel,  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  friends  in  Leavenworth, 
urging  them  to  at  once  bring  a  strong  and  well-armed 
party,  to  hunt  down  the  murderers.  By  3  a.m.  the 
next  morning  a  band  of  sevnateen  (tf  the  "  Boys  "  were 
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at  my  ranch,  having  ridden  post  haste  to  my  summons. 
All  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  we  hunted  the 
country  for  the  villauu,  but  without  success ;  for,  as 
we  heard  afterwards,  they  had  fled  into  Missouri. 
Had  they  been  caught,  "Judge  Lynch"  would  have 
given  them  but  short  shrift. 

Now  for  the  sequel  to  my  story,  which  is  even  more 
shameful  than  the  opening  chapter,  since  these  cold- 
blooded murderers  were  allowed  to  escape  the  just 
penalty  of  th«r  crime,  and  that  by  an  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  ! 

Three  weeks  after  the  murder  McDougal  was  arrested 
at  his  own  ranch,  and  committed  to  stand  his  trial  for 
murdw  at  the  next  District  Court.  But,  having  friends 
and  money,  he  was  immediately  brought  up  before  the 
District  Judge,  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  ad- 
mitted to  bail  in  $4,000. 

About  six  weeks  before  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  Pftt 
Cosgrove,  Sheriff  of  Johnson  County,  having  got  wind  that 
the  chief  villain  of  the  tragedy,  Miliner,  was  in  hiding  at 
Atchinson,  a  small  town  in  MisMuri,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Kansas  City,  asked  me  to  bring  one  of  my  "  Boys," 
and  go  with  him  to  effect  his  arrest,  if  possible;  and  I 
readily  consented,  for  I  wm  most  anxious  to  catch  the 
scoundrel. 

To  ensure  secrecy  we  said  no  word  to  any  soul  in  the 
place  as  to  our  errand,  for  we  had  very  reUable  informa- 
tion, and  felt  sure  of  catching  our  man,  unless,  by  chance, 
he  got  wind  of  our  being  after  him.  Crossing  into 
Missouri,  we  easily  obtained  a  warrant  for  Miliner's 
arrest,  from  the  proper  authority,  and  th«Mi  rode  quietly 
the  first  ten  miles  of  our  journey.  After  resting  our 
horses,  we  started,  weU  after  dusk,  to  ride  the  remaining 
twenty  miles  to  Atohinson,  meaning  to  surprise  the 
murderer  a  little  after  midnight. 

The  man  was  a  desperado  of  the  worst  kind,  mod 
wonderfully  quick  with  his  shooting-iroiM.     If  w» 
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Tovaef'  ^<m  some  of  ug  were  bound  to  get  shot,  so  yon 
may  be  sure  we  went  to  work  very  cautiously.  It  was 
pitch  dark  when  we  reached  the  town,  and  not  a  soul 
was  stirring  in  the  one  street  it  contained ;  nor  was 
any  light  viuble ;  the  whole  place  seemed  wrapped  in 
sleep. 

We  had  such  clear  directions  to  go  by  that,  aftw 
groping  about  a  bit,  we  found  the  house  we  wanted. 
Tying  our  horses  to  a  fence  near  by,  we  took  off  our 
boots  and  crept  in  at  the  back  door,  which,  luckily  for 
us,  was  unfastened. 

I  cautiously  lit  a  candle,  and  we  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  listening  for  any  sound. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  heard ;  the  silence  was  abso- 
lute. We  were  pretty  sure  our  man  was  in  the  house, 
but  in  which  room  we  didn't  know,  and  must  risk 
that.  Silently  and  carefully  we  stole  up  the  stairs, 
and  in  ihb  dead  stillness  of  the  house  it  seemed  as 
though  the  slight  creaking  of  the  boards,  and  the  sound 
of  our  breathing,  restrain  it  as  we  would,  must  arouse 
the  inmates. 

At  last  we  stood  on  the  landing ;  on  each  side  of  ibiB 
was  a  door — which  should  we  choose  ?  There  was 
nothing  to  guide  our  choice,  and  at  haphazard  I  slowly 
lifted  die  latch  of  that  <m  the  ri^^t.  Pening  in,  with 
the  shaded  candle  in  one  hand  and  my  revolver  in 
the  other,  I  could  make  out  two  beds,  both  occupied. 
Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  at  last  I  made  out 
Miliner  fast  asleep  in  the  one  nearest  the  door. 

He  moved,  sat  up,  and,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  made  a  grab  for  his  six-shooter  under  the  pillow. 
But  he  was  just  too  late,  for  before  he  could  handle  it  we 
were  upon  him,  and  Cosgrove  had  him  safely  handcuffed 
in  another  moment.  Now  we  roused  up  the  people  of 
the  house,  and  told  our  story.  They  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  th^^ir  place  so  quietly  invaded  by  three 
nrmed  men,  of  whom  they  had  nev«r  haaxd  a  sound,  and 
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they  appeared  not  very  well  pleased  at  our  visit.  How- 
ever, when  they  saw  the  warrant,  and  knew  why  we  had 
arrested  Bfiliner,  they  were  appeased,  and  treated  us  very 
wdl.  Next  day,  starting  at  daybreak,  we  marched  our 
prisoner  across  the  prairie,  securely  fastened  to  Cos- 
grove's  stirrup,  to  Kansas  City,  and  the  following  morning 
landed  him  safdy  in  the  gaol  at  Olathy,  where  he  was  at 
onoe  heavily  ironed. 

The  curses  he  bnaped  on  our  heads  during  the  journey 
were  voluminous  and  powerful,  but  having  got  him  safe 
enough,  after  what  we  thought  was  a  smart  capture,  we 
let  him  swear  at  large,  without  interruption.  He  seemed 
to  realise  that  he  couldn't  escape  hanging  this  time ; 
but  what  lankled  most  in  his  mind  was  that  if  he 
must  hang,  he  couldn't  kill  me  first ! 

He  was  committed  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
acd,  being  unable  to  obtain  bail,  lay  in  prison  for  nearly 
lix  weeks  before  the  Distriot  Court  sat.  During  that 
time  1  MAB  often  at  Olathy,  on  County  Board  business, 
and  there  heard  from  the  gaoler  and  others  of  the  threats 
our  prisoner  oonstantiy  uttered  against  me,  and  how 
he  vowed  to  shoot  me,  if  only  he  got  free.  This  made 
me  particularly  anxious  he  should  be  hanged,  and  I  had 
a  justifiable  confidence  that  that  would  be  his  fate. 

The  District  Court  was  held  at  Olathy,  the  county  seat, 
early  in  July,  and  on  the  first  day  of  its  opening  I  rode 
over  with  four  or  five  of  my  "  Boys."  The  Grand  Ju^y 
found  toue  bills  against  MiUner  and  McDougb!,  aud  they 
were  brought  into  Court  in  irons.  Their  counsel  ob- 
jected to  this,  and  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  fetters, 
which  the  Judge  granted,  though  the  Sheriff  strongly 
protested,  averring  that  the  men  were  such  notorious 
desperadoes  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  them  if  they 
were  cast  loose. 

The  little  town  was  orowded  with  people  from  far  and 
near,  and  in  the  Court  iteelf  one  could  hardly  stir,  so 
densely  was  it  thronged  with  excited  spectatcm.  The 
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nraxder  was  a  particulaiiy  atrooions  one,  even  for  Kansas, 

and  the  interest  it  created  was  intense.  Walker's  two 
brothers,  decent,  quiet  young  fellows,  had  oome  all  the 
way  from  Ohio  to  see  justice  done  upon  the  murderers, 
and  if  they  had  only  followed  my  advice  tlMy  would 

have  seen  it. 

I  was  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  the 
first  called.  All  day  I  stood  in  the  box,  examined  and 
cross-examined  by  counsel,  for  and  against,  who,  after 
their  kind,  managed  to  spin  out  even  so  simple  a  case 
as  this  was  to  an  unconscionable  length.  However,  all 
things,  even  criminal  trials,  come  to  an  end,  and  by 
2  p.m.  the  next  day  all  the  witnesses  had  been  examined, 
the  Judge  had  summed  up,  verymu  against  the  prisoners, 
and  the  jury  had  retired  to  conrider  thrir  Twdiot.  The 
audience  in  the  crowded,  stifling  Court  still  kept  their 
places,  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case  ;  and  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

At  this  moment  an  "  Express  Rider,"  his  horse  all  in 
a  lather,  galloped  up  to  the  door,  dismounted,  and  pushed 
his  way  throu^  the  crowd,  calling  loudly  tot  tiie  Sheriff. 

Cosgrove  came  forward,  and  the  mossengwr  h^w^H  him 
an  official-looking  document. 

The  babble  of  talk  was  hushed  in  a  moment,  and  every 
one  wondered,  and  waited,  to  know  what  this  strange 
thing  might  mean.  We  were  not  long  in  doubt,  for 
presently  Ciosgrove  announced  that  it  was  an  amnesty, 
granted  by  an  act  of  the  Legulature,  uid  duly  signed  by 
the  Grovemor,  for  all  criminal  offences  committed  up  to 
date,  whether  under  trial  or  not !  Was  ever  such  an  act 
passed  by  any  other  legislative  body  in  this  world  ? 

Of  course,  the  reason  of  it  was  that  many  of  the  honour- 
able legislators,  and  most  of  their  friends,  had  serious 
misgivings  as  to  what  might  happen  to  themselves,  for 
deeds  dime  during  the  "  war,"  and  so  passed  the  amnesty. 

The  trial  was  ovsr,  and  thit  intiminfl  tragedy  tmiMd  into 
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a  farce  ;  for  now  the  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Judge,  released  in  op«i  Court.  But  there 
WM  a  very  utrmig  feeling  against  them  both,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  against  Miliner.  The  crowd  of  angiy  men  who 
watched  them  slink  away  could  have  been  roused  to 
fury  in  a  moment  if  the  Walker  brothers  had  but  said  the 
word,  and  asked  for  the  juatioe  denied  them  by  the  Law. 
"  Judge  Lynch  "  would  have  done  his  work  promptly, 
and  the  world  would  have  been  well  rid  of  two  remofM- 
IflM  villains. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  the  Ohio  men  were  too  gentle,  or 
timid,  or  too  law-abiding,  for  such  an  action. 

So  Miliner  and  his  partner  in  crime  departed  >m- 
harmed,  and  for  some  time  therettfter  I,  metafdiorioally 
■peaking,  slept  with  one  eye  opm,  e^peoting  an  attaek. 


CHAPTER  VI 


LAST  OATS  nr  XAHBAS 

As  I  said  in  the  prerioas  chapter,  mine  enemy's  escape 
from  hanging  caused  me  no  little  disquietude ;  because, 
to  keep  a  whole  skin,  one  had  to  walk  very  warily, 
and  it  did  not  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  to  feel  that 
he  mii^t  be  liridi^  priTily  behind  evety  oomer  one 
turned,  or  every  clump  of  bush  one  passed. 

The  very  evening  of  his  unexpected  release  he  came 
ap  to  me  in  the  town,  very  civilly,  and  asked  me  when  I 
was  starting  for  home,  as  he  would  like  to  ride  with  me, 
and  talk  over  our  differences.  It  was  nearly  dusk,  and 
I  said  I  was  leaving  at  once,  that  he  was  welcome  to 
come  too,  if  he  liked,  but  he  most  keep  hia  hands 
out  of  his  pockets,  for,  if  he  touched  his  rix-diootek, 
I  would  let  daylight  through  him. 

He  laughed,  saying  I  needn't  be  uneasy,  as  he  only 
wanted  to  be  frimdly,  and  woukl  oratainfy  rids  with 
me.  Very  good,  I  umwmd,  oome  along  than  ;  I  start 
in  ten  minutes. 

I  felt  sore  he  meant  to  shoot  me  if  he  ooold  get  tlw 
chance,  so  I  told  two  of  my  "  Boys  "  to  ride  behind  us, 
with  their  six-shooters  ready  for  action.  My  "  friend 
the  enemy  "  appeared  punctually  to  time,  but  when  he 
saw  I  wasn't  riding  alone  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
said  he  found  he  had  business  to  detain  him  in  town  that 
night,  but  would  certainly  oome  and  see  me  before  long. 
"  Yon  will  atwajs  find  me  ready  wbsnersr  yon  com»,"  I 
said;  and  so  we  pwlad,  to  my  reUs^  for  thoi^  I  naaa't 
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much  tnrabled  with  nerves  in  those  aays,  a  dark  night'a 
ride  abngaide  a  murderer,  anxious  to  add  you  to  the 
number  of  his  yiotims,  is  not  altogether  enjoyable. 

At  the  end  of  that  month  of  July  I  went  in  charge  ol 
one  of  "  Billy  "  RusseU's  trains  to  Fort  Kearney,  without 
seeing  any  more  of  Miliner,  and  when  I  returned  home, 
after  some  three  months*  absence,  found  he  had  left 
Monticello  for  some  unknown  destination,  having  made 
the  I  lace  too  hot  to  hold  him  any  longer. 

I  was  offered  the  charge  of  a  train  of  seventy  wagons 
to  Port  Laramie,  but  I  chose  that  for  Fort  Kearney, 
though  it  was  only  one  of  forty-five  wagons.  The  latter 
journey,  though  long  enough,  was  only  half  the  length  of 
that  to  Laramie,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to  be  away  too 
long  from  home.  I  loaded  up  on  the  Levee  at  Leaven- 
worth City,  and  at  the  Fort,  and  started  on  riy  »ong 
journey  to  the  south  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  in  the  lerritory 
of  Nebraska,  with  forty-five  teamsters  and  six  extra 
hands.  I  had  two  horses  for  my  own  riding,  and  ten 
supernumerary  ones ;  but  there  was  no  assistant  wagon- 
master  allowed  for  so  small  a  train,  and  I  had  to  look 
after  it  all  myself. 

We  travelled  for  weeks  towards  the  "  Big  Blue  "  River, 
across  an  open,  rolling  prairie  country  ;  treeless  ae  a  rule,' 
except  when  we  struck  a  stream  lightly  fringed  with 
timber.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain,  so  water  and 
grass  were  good ;  a  great  thing  for  the  cattle,  as 
they  got  plenty  cf  feed,  but  it  caused  many  a  wagon 
to  stick  in  the  mudholes,  out  ol'  which  they  had  to 
be  pulled  in  the  way  I  have  desckibod. 

We  were  passing  through  a  rather  dangerous  Indian 
country,  for  the  Sioux  and  Cheyrainea  were  out  on  the 
warpath  against  each  other,  an  occupation  which  rather 
whetted  their  appetite  for  the  plunder  of  freight  trains, 
if  they  could  catch  them  unawaree.  Lndeed,  only  re- 
cently a  strong  band  oi  the  Sioux  had  surprised  one 
in  that  very  country,  and  killed  e^rwy  man  in  it  after 
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txHtoring  them  by  fire,  as  could  be  sera  frmn  the 

"  sign  "  plainly  enough. 

Not  to  be  caught  napping,  I  always  scouted  ahead  of 
my  train  tnth  three  spare  hands,  keeping  best  part  of 
a  mile  in  front  of  it,  with  the  men  widely  spread.  At 
night,  or  rather  before  sundown,  1  formed  my  wagons 
into  a  curral,  and  if  the  cattle  were  grazing  outside  at 
night,  had  scouts  out  round  them.  We  frequently  saw 
bands  of  Indians  at  a  distance,  but  they  never  attacked 
us  ;  probably  because  they  found  we  were  on  the  alert. 

One  night  on  the  "  Big  Blue  "  we  had  a  bad  scare.  It 
was  just  after  sundown,  and  we  had  corralled  the  wagons, 
and  all  hands  were  busy  cooking  at  the  fires  outside  the 
circle.  A  Uttle  way  off,  in  the  gathering  gloom,  we  could 
see  the  scouts  and  cattle-hradras  rudiing  the  uiimals 
along  for  the  corral,  as  fast  as  they  could  drive  them  with 
frantic  yelling  and  much  cracking  of  whips.  At  first  I 
thought  the  Redskins  were  upon  us,  but  as  the  mob  drew 
near  we  could  hear  the  cry  of  "  Buffalo,  buffalo  t  "  Mid 
realised  the  situation. 

The  fires  were  made  up,  and  every  man  stood  ready 
with  his  loaded  nfle  ar.d  sixHshooter. 

The  cattle  oame  lumbering  into  camp  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  and  close  at  thel.*  heels  followed  the  vastest 
herd  of  buffalo  I  had  ever  seen.  On  they  came  in  count- 
less tliousuiids,  and  the  sound  of  their  trampUng  was 
like  the  .distant,  dull  cour  of  the  surf  on  the  sea  beach. 
If  we  couldn't  turn  them  aside,  they  must  surely  over- 
whelm us  by  sheer  weight  and  pressure  of  pumbers. 
The  whole  multitude  v  as  on  th**  move  to  pastures  new, 
and,  as  was  the  custom  of  their  kmd,  travelled  at  a 
steady  "  lope,"  or  canter ;  the  hindermcut  following 
blindly  the  lead  of  those  In  front. 

However,  jusc  as  the  sea  of  clashing  horns  and  gleaming 
eyes  seemed  as  though  it  must  roll  over  us,  wagons, 
cattle  and  all,  our  i?res,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the 
ToUey  ot  tiSe  fire  we  dkchaqeed  turned  the  front  rank, 
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or  rather  split  it  in  two.   So  the  great  herd  passed  to 

right  and  left  of  our  corral,  which  stood  like  a  solitary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  raging  flood,  and  did 
no  harm. 

For  several  hours  the  buffalo  streamed  past  us,  so 
close  that  we  could  see  the  shine  of  their  great  bright 
eyes  and  the  dim  outline  of  their  shaggy  forms.  When 
daylight  came  we  found  we  had  killed  a  couple  of  dosen 
or  so,  which  was  quite  as  many  as  we  wanted. 

There  must  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of  buffalo  in 
that  one  herd,  and  now  there  isn't  a  single  one  on  all 
those  wide  plains  ! 

After  a  week's  rest  at  Fort  Kearney,  which  both  men 
and  cattle  stood  in  need  of,  I  started  back,  nearly  empty, 
and,  making  good  time,  arrived  at  Leavenworth  CS^ 
about  the  end  of  October,  without  any  incident  by  the 
way  worth  recording. 

"  Bffly  "  Ruflsril,  a  man  of  few  words,  appeared  satiofied 
with  my  management  of  the  train,  and  asked  me  to 
winter  two  hundred  of  his  cattle  on  my  ranch,  at 
$10  a  head;  ten  per  cent,  loss  to  be  allowed,  but 
anything  above  that  to  be  paid  for  by  mys^f .  To  this 
I  agreed.  He  also  engaged  me  to  look  after  some  of  his 
cattle  farms  in  the  surrounding  country,  at  a  salary  of 
$60  a  month. 

I  accepted  this  employment,  though  the  pay  was 
small,  for  I  was  anxious  to  keep  in  with  Russell,  who,  as 
I  have  said,  was  a  power  out  West.  Though  "  still  of  his 
tongue,"  he  was  bluff  and  outspoken  enough  at  times. 
To  his  intimates  he  was  "  the  Ck)lonel,"  but  not  to  out- 
siders.   If  these  gave  him  the  title,  common  enough  in 

the  States,  he  resented  it.   "  D  you,  sir,"  he  would 

say,  "  I'm  no  colonel,  I'm  plain  Billy  Russell,  and  don't 
you  call  me  out  of  my  name." 

When  I  kmw  him  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
but,  soon  after  I  left  Kansas,  came  to  utter  grief.  His 
business  was  enormous,  and  very  difficult  to  keep  proper 
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control  of.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got  to  windward 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  to  the  tune  of  some 
$6,000,000  ;  it  was  said  through  the  connivance  of  some 
of  th»  offioiab.  A  committee  of  Congress  was  appointed 
to  unravel  the  affair,  and  they  had  to  call  in  "  Billy  " 
himself  to  help  them  ;  of  course  under  the  usual  in- 
demnity from  prosecution,  if  he  made  a  dean  breast  of 
it.  This  saved  him,  for  there  was  little  doubt  that  he 
had  dipped  his  liands  i«etty  freely  into  the  national 
tiU. 

Eariy  in  Novomber  I  got  together  foor  or  five  hands 

and  set  out  to  fetch  my  two  hundred  cattle  from  one  of 
Russell's  "  farms  "  beyond  the  Kansas  River.  Winter 
had  set  in  eariy ;  the  oold  was  intense,  and  riding  was 
bitter  work.  I  remember  halting  the  first  night  at  a 
Shawnee  settlement  near  the  river,  where  the  Indians 
put  me  up  as  best  they  could.  In  the  one  room  their 
cabin  contained  sat  an  tdd  squaw,  oowering  ovw  the 
fire  ,  she  looked  exactly  like  a  dried-up  mummy,  except 
that  she  breathed  and  lived.  Her  great  great  grandson, 
the  ownw  of  the  cabin,  said  she  was  one  hnndred  and  t«n 
years  old,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Shawnee 
chief  and  prophet  Tecumseh.  This  chieftain  was 
shamefully  treated  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  his  tribe 
treacherously  rianghtered  and  bndraa  up  at  Tioondeiogah, 
just  after  the  War  of  Independence. 

I  worked  very  hard  for  Russell  all  that  winter  looking 
after  his  cattle,  which  necessitated  being  in  the  saddle 
day  after  day,  and  all  day  often.  Indeed  all  the  years 
I  was  in  Kansas  I  may  say  I  spent  most  of  my  time  on 
horseback. 

The  wintering  <rf  th»  cattle  at  the  randi  didn't  turn 

out  a  very  profitable  speculation  after  all,  for  though  I 
had  plenty  of  fodder  and  corn  tot  them,  the  weather  was 
very  severe,  exceptionally  so  indeed.  Thra  many  of  tiie 
working  steers  had  been  "  aikalied  "  on  the  plains,  and 
many  of  them  died,  despite  my  utmost  oare.   So,  aa 
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May  10,  the  time  for  handing  them  over,  drew  near, 
I  wa«  in  rather  a  fix,  for  I  had  lost  considerably  more 
than  the  ten  per  cent,  allowed.  What  in  the  world  ihoald 
1  do  ?  Now  I  knew  there  were  a  number  of  Russell's 
vast  herds  of  cattle  that  had  strayed  away  from  his 
▼arioaa  "  fanns,"  and  were  roaming  wild  on  the  plains. 
I  therefore  got  together  two  or  three  trusty  "Boys," 
and  wont  out  to  see  if  I  couldn't  hunt  up  some  of  these 
on  the  sheltered  and  well-grassed  river^bottoms  1  knew 
of,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  winter. 

After  a  rare  hunt,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  nearly 
as  many  of  these  wild  steers  as  I  wanted.  It  was  no 
easy  job  to  drive  thmn  to  the  ranoh,  but  we  managed  it 
somehow,  and  when  the  handing-over  came  I  was  very 
few  short  of  my  number.  Russell  received  them  himself, 
at  one  of  his  corrals,  and  was  pleased  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  condition  of  the  cattle.  I  said  nothing 
about  his  wild  steers  I  had  caught,  and  he  paid  me  on 
the  spot. 

That  winter  <rf  1858-9.  the  last  one  I  qwnt  in  Ku  aaa. 

was  comparatively  uneventful.  The  country  was  gradu- 
ally settling  down,  though  not  in  the  way  my  friends 
or  myself  desired  ;  for  the  Free  State  party  had  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  ruled  the  Territory,  making  things 
somewhat  hot  for  us  of  the  defeated  faction. 

Though  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  altogether  so 
pleasant  as  it  might  be,  we  managed  to  enjoy  ourselves 
pretty  well  in  the  intervals  of  hard  work,  and  amongst 
other  things  had  many  a  good  dance.  We  thought 
nothing  of  going  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  miles  to 
one  of  these  ;  and  the  ride  over  the  hard-froaen  prairie 
in  the  dry,  keen  air  with  a  party  of  girls,  who  were 
just  as  much  at  home  on  horseback  as  the  young 
fellows  who  escorted  thnn,  was  almost  as  good  fun  as 
the  dance  itself. 

Margaret  Hendricks,  she  who  saved  my  hfe  .vhen 
Everard  and  Cline  wwe  so  anxicnis  to  hang  me  at  J'VJc's 
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ranch  in  tiw  "  war  "  time,  often  nuMle  one  of  the  party 
on  these  oooasions.  She  was  tho  finest  and  most  daring 
horsewoman  I  ever  saw ;  even  in  that  country,  where 
all  the  girls  had  to  ride,  no  one  ooold  approMh  her.  She 
could  break  the  wildest  horse  in  a  surprisingly  iliort  time, 
and  make  him  do  just  what  she  Uked.  One  very  hand- 
tome  Indian  pony  she  had  that  would  oome  to  her  call, 
and  follow  her  like  a  dog.  She  would  call  him  up  on 
the  prairie,  make  him  kneel  down,  jump  on  his  back, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  go  cantering  off.  Then, 
whilst  still  in  motion,  she  would  staul  up  on  his  qnartefs, 
quite  at  her  eMe ;  I  never  saw  anything  in  a  ohrous  to 
equal  it. 

I  may  say  she  was  as  good  at  taming  men  as  she  was 
horses,  and  laughingly  averred  she  managed  both  by 

the  power  of  her  eyes  !  Probably  it  was  so,  for  I  know 
they  were  large,  and  dark,  and  lustrous  ;  very  beautiful 
in  repose,  but  flashing  ominously  in  anger.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  bold  man  who  dared  to  take  a  liberty 
of  any  kind  with  Miss  Margaret ;  he  orartainly  wouldn't 
have  done  it  a  second  time. 

The  state  of  society,  and  tho  pcrtoctly  free  and  eai^ 
terms  on  which  the  young  folks  of  both  sexes  mixed  out 
West,  would  no  doubt  have  scandaUsed  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  ; 
but  in  reality  I  nem  saw,  or  heard  of,  any  impropriety. 
Moreover  the  girls  were  quit  >  r  apable  of  protecting 
themselves,  if  necessary,  for  most  of  them  were  handy 
with  a  six-shooter,  and  many  erf  th«n  good  rifle-shots. 

Margaret  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  amongst  her  alher 
accomplis  .its,  and,  being  very  pretty  and  lively,  was 
in  great  request  as  a  partner.  Though  her  father  was  a 
Free  Stater,  he  and  I  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  he 
never  objected  to  my  taking  his  daughter  out  to  dances, 
and  bringing  her  home  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night. 

So  she  and  I  became  close  friends,  despite  the  opposition 
of  her  brother,  a  young  fellow  of  about  my  own  age,  but 
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•  bitter  FVm  StaU>r,  who  cuuldn't  forgiTv  the  pwt  I  hmi 
taken  on  the  oth»r  Hide.  Ke  even  we>nt  eo  m  to 
threaten  he  would  shoot  me  (though  not  to  way  faee)  if 
I  did  lot  drop  the  MmndaUp.   Hie  girl  wm  very  wrath 

i«  his  daring  to  di  -tate  to  her  in  thi  fashion,  and  I 
fc  po.  t  must  have  given  hii   mthor    bad  urn©  *.vt>f  it. 

1  remember  pwrtieukriy  bringing  her  hmne  ■  nf  mom- 
inc:  '  •  >*!>•,  fro  u  a  danc«'  a  fow  milee  out  of  L»<uv  .u  orth 
<Jiiy.  T'lo  family  wero  all  at  br»- ^  ast  and  th<  f  ither 
greei^l  me  cor  lially  enough,  but  ao  Lrrother  sat  glum 
•ad  sdont,  ignoring  hia  sittw'a  pre««noe,  And  taking  not 
the  hl,i.'ht(  -»  rx.'ice  .f  mysolf.  M  rgan  i  ^at  «iient  for 
u  niiimi.  1  two,  .ft^sr  greeting  th^  old  man  ;  then  her 
•yee  began  to  Mace,  and  at  Ust  ahe  burst  out,  and  gave 
that  young  f  '  w  sii.  ^  a  dressing  <iown  as  he  wouldn't 
ffl^t  to  luo  dying  day.  P  he  tiadn't  slunk  away  I 
bdieve  she  woold  have  honte-whipped  him  !  So  doubt 
he  was  the  coward  she  toU  hia  he  was,  or  he  woold 
have  shu*  nie  hut  he  never  went  beyonu  thmati.  ot 
which  1  iLHik  ii  notice. 

Margaret,  with  all  her  outdoor  aoomnplnhraente,  wae 
equally  great-  m  tl  house  was  a  first-rate  cook,  i  .uld 
■pin,  and  make  her  u»  n  clouies,  as  indee<i  all  t  he  \*  »~<tem 
girls  did  in  thotie  days,  and  was  a  good  musiciai  Her 
uncle  was  .i  well-known  iHishop  of  the  Kvi^tcopal  turch 
out  W<»t,  wlni-o  i<        F  have  fort'otten  .i  rite  lam  ' 

she  hod  bt^n  educi^  t  u  till  ehe  was  seveut. 

I  have  dwelt  on  my  friend  Marguwt  «    wm*  vh 
because,  tltough  she  fa:  outshone  all  \u      ,  m 
boauty  and  aceompiishi  ents,  she  wa«       rut-  VVi  -i 
ghrl,  of  a  type  which  I  suppose  must.  1)\  this  time  • 
wellnigh  extinct. 

It  18  forty  tour  vears  Mi^oe  i  xaid  gu  xi  t  ,  her  at 
her  father  -  ranch,  and  1  slie  still  ives,  she  lu^t  be  >tn 
old  woman  now,  thoo^t  it  is  tfJflfici.  to  rea;  ^e  that  one 
-..  i'.iil  of  >'.i'lu,  higt  ir"  id  courag  e  sliou'  I  ever 
grow  old.    i  don't  lik    to  ttaiik  of  her  ui  iiiat  aspec  i. 
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but  «  she  vnm  in  those  fmr-ott  dayt*  nhe  will  ftlwAy* 

abkl^  in  '  V  noeninvy,  m  han^  iih  I  shall  live. 

My  s  1  !  m  KanHat)  wfks  dniwing  >  ti  iose,  and 
1  Uj  <!tiuotM  between  giving  up  my  pleasant  home 
ami  ranch  f  ata Mdiiig  a  orimaal  promonticm,  with  the 

;ir.  'ih*"'  ly  if  long  tern  of  impri>i  im  f  follow. 
\  cli       tht  i  ,  a       i  <4  is  how  it  oauie  about. 

It  4  periiii^ia  r.  «red  that  I  had,  unfortu- 
iiait  i\      ■ib  iiM  ■'      _n  self-defence  when  Merril 

Smitii  .   d  i  '  <t  hifn  :  that  ht>  w  verely 

woundr    bu  p         ar  a*-    >  be  able  to  b  loved 

lo  New  \    -:.       T  nmip    a^.    As  time  went  on, 

'i  '        •  n,  i       ii    hoped  that  Kansas 

<uld         tn  n-     .n. .  ^nd  at  i      toigot  all  about  him. 
Mras         ^      -vever  to  have  a  startling  reminder  of 
!*  rxi    -  e,  fur  the  ne&t  thing  I  heard     hu   was  that 
»  k  in  Leavenworth  City,  and,  lue  F  «^  Staters 

\  'mf  It     ;  atjivendant,  had  got  himself  elected    u-  iff  ! 

Thi  wan  in  the  winter,  or  rather,  very  -\,  spring, 
A        >.    I  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and,  (i  f  heard 

I'  ■■■  ''s,  rode  into  Leavenworth  to  ms  ho  land 
!u 

trien  there  reported  (Sine  as  breathing;  ^reit 
air'^e    moat  tan,  and  vowing  he  wooic^  ^oot 

ra0t  utm  in  Ihe  stareet  that  day,  and  we  passed  each 

,i*r  w  hout  a  word  ;  but  he  [idn't  attempt  t<  shoot, 
>  »iuugh  k  naw  he  had  his  hand  on  his  six-shooter  in  his 
txx-ket,  juat  as  I  had. 

'•ook  good  oare  to  let  it  be  known  in  the  town  that 
t  quite  prepiired  for  Mr.  Cline,  and  always  went 
j  ;  ami  that  as  to  shooting,  two  could  play  at  that 
f  aa  he  well  knew.  But  all  tiiis  UoS  notwitiwtand- 
ing,  I  •!  irned  home  in  a  very  uneasy  frame  of  mind. 
T  wftsri  t  8o  much  alarmed  at  his  threats  of  violent  o,  for, 
despemdo  as  he  was,  he  had  had  a  sewn  lesson,  and  I 
re«*»n«d  that  would  make  him  vary  oaniul ;  bat  what 
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I  did  dread  was  his  setting  the  law  in  motion  against  me. 
His  party  was  in  power ;  the  judges  were  Free  Staten, 
and  my  chance  of  a  fair  trial  was  small  indeed. 

My  farm  was  in  good  order,  «nd  my  erope  fionrishing ; 
in  fact  my  house  and  ranch  were  amongst  the  best  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  very  loth  to  leave  them 
and  aU  the  good  friends  I  had  made  in  that  country, 
which,  rough  as  it  was,  suited  me  well  in  those  days. 

But  I  wasn't  prepared  to  risk  the  probability  of  a  long 
term  ci  imprisonment,  and  possibly  heavy  civil  damages 
as  weU,  even  f<»  aU  this,  and  made  my  preparations 
accordingly. 

I  got  together  all  the  cash  that  was  owing  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  could ;  had  impared,  by  a  lawyer  in  Kansas 
City,  a  deed  of  sale  of  all  my  property  to  Shoemaker, 
and  »  raortgage  from  him  to  me,  as  well  as  promissory 
notes  for  the  value,  and  then  awaited  events.  None  of 
these  dooumoita  were  signed,  but  wm  aU  ready  for  ui 
emergency. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  dine  made  no  move  till  about 
the  mMdle  <rf  Joly  ;  periiape  he  thought  he  would  keep 
me  in  suspense,  which  he  certainty  did.  About  that 
time,  however,  I  got  a  message  one  morning  early  from 
my  friimd  Pat  Cosgrove,  the  Sheriff  of  Johnson  County, 
that  he  held  a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  and  that,  if  I 
wished  to  avoid  it,  I  had  best  be  off  at  oooe.  By  the 
middle  of  the  day  I  was  ready. 

(tee  of  my  hai^  bnm|^t  round  two  <rf  my  best  saddle 
horses  for  Shoemaker  and  myself.  I  boeUad  on  my 
six-shooter,  threw  my  saddle-bags,  with  a  change  of 
clothes  in  them,  across  the  saddle,  and,  with  one  last 
lingering  look  at  my  pretty  ranch,  set  off  aft  fell  gaUop 
for  Kansas  City,  en  route  for  my  far-distant  home  in  oU 
England,  which  I  hadn't  seen  for  seven  long  years. 

In  Kansas  City  Shoemaker  and  I  speedily  arranged 
our  business  matters ;  and  I  say  at  onoe  that  no  one 
could  have  acted  more  faithfoliy,  or  mora  haoomkfy. 
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than  did  this  rough  Westem  Borderar  to  nw  ini^  Uum 

transactions. 

Everything  having  been  prepared  beforehand,  I  was 
in  time  to  oatoh  the  evening  boat  to  St.  Look.  Shoe- 
maker came  down  to  the  Levee  to  see  me  off,  and 
there  we  had  quite  an  affecting  parting. 

Steam  was  up  as  I  stepped  on  board  ;  the  boat  oast  off, 
and  away  we  went  on  the  first  stage  of  my  long  journey 
home,  whilst  my  faithful  Shoemaker  stood  and  waved 
a  last  farewell. 

I  had  once  again  escaped  safely  from  a  very  threatening 
duigw,  and  for  the  moment  was  hmgigiy  and  ocmtent. 


CHAPTER  VII 


KANSAS  TO  CANADA,  AWD  THBTOl  TO  nXAS 

Thi  journey  home,  and  out  again  to  New  York,  my 
sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  and  my  trip  to  Can«U.  I  piopoM 
to  condense  as  much  as  possible,  only  referring  to  inddente 
here  and  there  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

The  great  Dommion  had  not  been  created  in  my  time 
and  the  country  I  saw  round  Ottawa  was  not  tempting 
to  settlors* 

On  the  trip  down  to  St.  Louis  there  was  an  exciting 
episode  which  I  must  teU.  since  it  shows  how  eadlya 
free  coloured  human  being  could  be  kidnapped  by  an 
unscrupulous  villain  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

A  Northern  man  had  oome  on  board  with  a  light- 
coloured  mulatto  woman  and  her  two  children  Seae 
he  entered  on  the  books  as  his  slaves,  and  of  course  thev 
were  put  on  the  boiler  deck,  whiht  the  supposed  owner 
enjoyed  himself  in  the  saloon.  The  woman,  who  WM 
rather  good-looking  and  had  some  education,  told  her 
tale  to  one  of  the  passengers.  The  white  man.  she  said 
had  made  her  acquaintance  in  Kanns  CSty ,  and  persuaded 
her  he  would  provide  her  with  a  good  home,  and  oare 
for  her  and  her  chUdren  in  one  of  the  Free  States  I 
forget  which,  where  he  lived.    "And  now."  she  said. 

I  feel  sure  he  is  taking  me  to  New  Orleans  to  mO 
me  for  a  slave,  and  I  am  as  free  as  he  is.  My  little 
onea  wiU  be  torn  from  me,  but  rather  than  that  I  wUl 
drown  myMlf.  and  thwn.  in  the  river." 

Her  piteous  Ule  impressed  her  hearers,  who  repeated 
It  to  the  captain.   He  heard  what  ahe  had  to  saj.  and 
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BO  Btnif^tfonnmlly  did  iha  tell  lier  story,  that  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  pMeengew  to  determine  what  should 
be  done.  The  supposed  owner  was  haled  before  this 
impromptu  Court,  and  both  sides  were  heard.  It  waa 
evMmt  that  tiie  feeiiiig  was  in  hkvtm  of  ib»  womuan, 
who  adhered  to  her  original  statement  without  variation, 
whilst  he  contradicted  himself,  and  was  manifestly 
lying.  Finally  his  papers,  when  examined,  were  proved 
to  be  forgeries,  and  he  confessed  his  guilt. 

It  was  a  bad  case  of  niggcr-stealing,  the  most  heinon.8 
of  all  crimes  ir  the  South,  and  the  verdiot  was  death ; 
the  sMitenoe  to  be  carried  oat  at  the  flist  laadii^plaee. 
To  this  however  the  captain,  who  acted  as  presideut, 
would  not  agree,  and  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  cu^vit, 
just  as  he  stood,  xm  a  sandbank  in  tiie  midAB  of  Hm 
river.  This  was  presently  done,  and  I  hav*  ao  idea 
what  became  of  the  scoundrel. 

A  handsome  subeoription  was  got  up  for  his  victim, 
moagfa  to  give  her  a  aiart  fai  St.  Loidi,  wh&n  we  left 
her.  She  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  and  the  poor 
creatv<«'s  gratitude  to  her  rescuers  I  shall  never  forget. 

In  St.  Lonii  I  faterwiewed  Ae  great  fim  d  Weatam 
land-agents,  Meesn.  Pcdlock  k  Co.  The  senior  partaw 
was  well  known  to  me,  and  to  him  I  frankly  told  my  story, 
placing  my  affairs  unreservedly  in  his  hands.  Then  I 
took  tieke*  to  Nev  York,  etowd  the  MiiiiMip|ii,  and  Mt 
out  on  my  seventy  hours'  journey. 

Even  in  thooe  days  AnMrioa  was  far  ahead  of  us  in 
the  comfort  and  oonv«iienoe  of  raihn^  travelling,  with 
its  corridor  carriages,  dining  and  nuking  oars,  ete. 
But  the  road  itself,  and  the  bridges,  were  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  For  instance,  I  remember  on  that  journey 
the  eoadaetor  veqiMitfaig  all  pMMOgan  to  iHfl^t.  MaM> 
where  near  Indianopolis,  as  a  trestle-bridge  in  front 
of  us  was  very  shaky.   We  got  oat  and  walked  ahead 

fKn   f —■til     mtilW^  4lka  fan  11    msishImw    ■iiMSiiliiiiM    §mm  nilila  Ji 

tn  toe  uwOf  WnsM  mSm  uaB  WtMlOB  MmOHKv  WBOIKI 

and  ihook  witk  the  poadiraw  w«i|M  teUaA  «b 
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Crossing  the  Alleghanios  tho  scenery  was  very  grand, 
and  the  brilliant  moonlight  of  a  glorious  summer  night 
toached  the  mountain-tops  and  flooded  all  their  slopes 
with  silver;  whitot  in  the  deep  vaUeys,  along  whose 
precipitous  sides  we  crept,  gleamed  far  below  us  the  red 
flares  of  the  blast-fumaceu.  The  glamour  of  the  scene 
h^d  me  entranced,  and  aU  that  night  I  sat  out  on  the 
corridor  platform,  dreaming  dreams  of  the  futon  before 
me,  till  daylight  broke  the  spell. 

At  New  York  I  put  up  at  the  American  and  European 
Hotel,  and  for  the  first  time  in  seven  yens  revelled  in 
comfort  and  luxury.  Woll-cooked  dinners,  attentive 
ser,  aats,  comfortably  furnished  rooms,  and  a  feather  betl 
to  sleep  on !  Why,  the  place  seemed  a  pakce  after  the 
cabins  of  Virginia  and  the  ranches  of  the  West, 

I  had  to  wait  four  days  for  a  steamer,  during  which  I 
did  New  York  and  the  Hudson  Raver.  The  city  I  thought 
more  like  an  English  one  than  any  I  had  seen  in  Amerioa. 

A  twelve  days'  passage  to  Southampton,  in  the  first- 
class  saloon  of  a  German  "Lloyd's"  steamer,  was  a 
revdation  of  the  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury  of  ocean 
travel,  for  hitherto  I  had  been  most  accustomed  to  the 
unsavoury  fo'c'sles  of  ill-tound  sailing  ships. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  morning  as  1  journeyed  up 
to  London  through  what  seemed  to  me  a  smUing  land 
of  gardens  and  orchards  and  pleasant  homesteads. 
Nothing  like  the  fruitful  richness  of  an  English  country- 
side in  foU  summer  is  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  that  I  know 
of,  in  all  the  world.  It  is  almost  wwth  the  banishment 
of  years,  only  to  look  ujMjn  it  once  again. 

So,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and  with  happy 
thoughts  of  the  meeting  now  so  new,  I  journeyed  home- 
ward, and  in  the  still,  peaceful  summer  twilight,  walked 
through  the  quiet  churchyard,  past  the  grey  old  church. 
Into  the  vkMnge  home,  to  noeive  a  greeting  so  warm 
that  it  dwells  in  my  memoiy  still,  osd  will  nmaio  w 
long  as  I  live. 
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B<^  had  grown  into  young  men,  and  ohildrai  into 
strapping  iads,  but  except  for  that,  and  for  the  one  vaoant 
chair,  my  favourite  brother's,  who  had  passed  away, 
swiftly  summoned  to  that  other  world  in  the  heyday 
of  youth  and  manly  beanty,  and  now  resting  in  tiu» 
quiet  churchyard,  to  the  grief  of  all  who  knew  him, 
nothing  seemed  changed.  Nothing  in  the  home  at  least, 
though  some  kind  friends,  who  had  bade  me  good-bye 
so  tend^ly,  were  not  there  to  greet  my  return. 

Two  months  I  spent  at  home  visiting  friends  and 
relations,  and  renewing  old  acquaintances.  Then  the 
restless,  roving  spirit  grew  strong  upon  me  onoe  more, 
and  I  must  fare  forth  again  to  seek  my  fortunes  in  the 
West.  So  early  October  of  the  year  1869  saw  me  cross- 
ing the  Atlantio,  bound  tat  New  YoA.  Th«ioe  I  took 
train  for  Kansas,  in  the  hope  of  settiing  up  my  affairs 
and  r  ealising  my  property. 

At  St.  Louis  I  learned  from  my  friend  Pollock  that  my 
meauy  dine  had  obtained  jud^pnent  against  me  in  tkus 
Civil  Court,  for  heavy  damagas,  and  had  refused  to  oom- 
promise  in  any  way. 

Apart  from  this,  there  was  the  criminal  warrant  out 
against  me,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  return  to  liye 
in  Kansas,  where,  under  the  existing  Free  State  rigitne, 
I  couldn't  hope  for  a  fair  trial  if  I  surrendered.  So, 
reluotantiy,  I  instructed  Mr.  RtUook  to  sell  my  randh 
and  claim,  now  growing  daily  mon  and  more  vidnable, 
as  best  he  oonld. 

But  I  must  have  one  more  look  at  my  Montiodk)  home, 
at  whatever  risk.  By  boat  and  train  then  I  travdlod 
to  Independence,  where  I  found  my  faithful  overseer 
and  friend.  Shoemaker,  waiting  for  me  with  one  of  my 
best  hcHnwG.  Soon  we  were  <m  the  road  to  MtmtioeUo, 
Shoemaker  telling  me  all  the  news  by  the  way.  Hew 
good  it  was  to  have  a  gallop  onco  more  over  the  open 
rdling  prairies  I 

Oofy  a  few  of  my  moal  inuHiy  bktuia  kaaw  of  my 
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coming,  and  they  were  at  the  old  place  with  warm  »d 
kin^y  greetings,  though  these  only  made  the  inevitable 
Parting  mow  «d.   They  all  pressed  me  to  stay  on.  and 
they  aiid  my  other  many  friend,  would  stand  by  m«  to 
the  iMt.  they  vowed.    Bnt  it  was  no  good.  I  knew,  for 
I  had  no  chance  of  success  against  my  enemy ;  even 
thjjr  riiot  hmi.  as  thay  were  eager  to  do,  It  would  only 
get  them  into  trouble  and  not  help  me.    So,  after  one 
«  Jl***^'.        «"«l-»>ye  to  them  all,  and  having  paid 
off  Shoemaker  and  the  other  handn,  sadly  enough  rode 
off  to  Independence  once  ..iore,  on  my  return  to  St.  Louis 
Uavmg  settled  my  affairs  with  my  friend  Pollook' 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  roving,  and  setUe  down 
somewhere  m  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the  West  as  a 
civil  engineer.     Firnt  I  tried  to  enter  at  West  Point, 
which  in  those  days  admitted  civilians,  l>ut  faiUng  there 
went  through  a  course  at  the  Polytechnic  College  in 
Philadelphia.    For  one  t«nn  I  managed  to  keep  up  with 
the  class  1  jomed.  but  the  strain  was  U^o  ^reat  and  nearly 
broke  me  down  ;  so  at  the  end  of  it  1  took  out  a  certificate 
as  a  qualified  surveyor,  and  gave  up  the  klea  of  graduating 
as  an  engineer.  ^ 

In  the  boarding-hou^  at  Phikdelphia  I  made  friends 
with  a  man  some  few  years  okkr  than  myself,  who  caUed 
himself  Thompson  and  who  saW  he  had  been  In  business 

«n*£L^'''^i!'i'^'™*-    ^""^  *  '       not  know 

tiO  long  afterwards,  he  had  thrown  up  his  business  and 
wuh  a  mcxlerate  amount  of  capital,  had  come  out  to  the 
States  fully  determined  U>  settle  down  on  a  farm  either 
there  or  in  Canada.    His  disqualifications  for  the  life 
of  a  settler  m  a  new  country  were  many  and  palpable; 
he  knew  nothing  of  farming,  couldn't  ride,  ooaJdn't 
shoot,  and  was  whoUy  -onu^ed  to  roughing  it.  but  had 
ptaaty  of  pluck  to  go  through  with  anything  he  uodortook 
My  own  mchnatiou  pointed  to  Texas  and  the  wiW 
hfe  of  cattle-ranching  on  the  b-ordcfs  of  the  Indiwi 
country ;  but  Thompson  clung  to  the  Canadian  kirn, 
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and,  as  he  was  much  more  fitted  for  the  miiier  of  a  farmer 
in  a  settled  country  than  for  Indian-fighting,  we  fintiUy 
agreed  to  prospect  the  district  round  Ottawa,  and  settle 
tbsra  if  it  soiled  as. 

For  three  months  we  travelled  about,  by  roat' 
river,  and  saw  the  country  thoroughly,  being  hospiiaV  ^ 
entertained  by  the  settlms  wlienever  we  pnt  up  at  their 
houses,  tiiough  more  often  we  camped  out  on  the  banks 
of  some  river  or  lake,  despite  the  awful  mosquitoes 
which  bothered  me  somewhat,  but  nearly  devoured 
poor  Thmnpscm  aliTs. 

We  had  splondid  fishing  that  summer,  and  shot  a  few  diser 
for  the  pot,  but  nothing  befell  us  worth  giving  iu  detail. 

Everywhere  thrae  was  lumber  in  abundanoe,  and  it 
oeemed  to  be  a  thriving  business  for  those  with  sufficient 
capital ;  but  farming  in  such  a  country  appeared  to  be 
hopeless,  and  meant  hard  toil  without  prospect  of  any- 
thing bat  a  bare  subsistmce.  We  were  fall  thirty  years 
too  soon  for  the  Red  Rivor  district  and  the  great  wheat- 
growing  plains  al  Western  Canada,  which  now  offer  such 
fine  opportunities  to  man  of  energy,  and  I  soon  made  up 
my  mind  it  was  no  country  for  me. 

To  Texas  I  must  go.  and  "  the  Colonel,"  as  I  had  by 
this  time  christened  Thompson,  would  fain  go  with  me, 
thwi^  I  pointed  oot,  as  forail^  as  I  ooald,  tke  roughing 
and  the  risk  ke  would  probaUy  eocoanter  m  a  wild  kad 
Uke  that. 

The  die  was  east,  and  on  the  13th  February  we  took 
train  for  New  York,  en  route  to  the  sunny  south.  At 
New  York,  where  we  had  to  wait  a  few  days  because  the 
Coloners  luggage  had  gone  astray,  I  remember  serii^ 
the  ss.  Ortat  SatUm,  then  newly  arrived  from  hut 
flnt  voyage  from  England.  From  New  York  we  took 
passage  by  steamw  to  Savannah  iu  Oeorgia,  tn  route  to 
New  Orieana,  uad  emiously  enough  met  on  board  a 
ooubin  of  pour  iMadiaon  JAolesby  ^Hbo  was  kiUsd  by  mj 
side  at  MontmUo. 
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Travelling  in  the  Staten  in  the  far-away  days  of 
which  I  write  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
but  at  last,  by  stage  coach  and  finally  by  steamer,  we 
did  roach  New  Orleans.  That  very  era^meUing  "  Qoeen 
of  the  South  "  was,  as  is  usual  at  that  season,  in  the  grip 
of  "  Yellow  Jack."  and  we  were  glad  to  embark  on 
the  boat  for  Galvmton  and  Indianola  the  morning  after 
our  arrival. 

Running  down  the  broad  Mississippi,  how  lovely  the 
■oene  wa«,  with  waving  cane-fields  on  either  bank,  and 
then  miles  of  orange  groves  coming  okwe  down  to  the 
Levee.  Years  af  tor  this,  all  these  latter  were  destroyed  by 
one  feU  swoop  of  King  Frost.  He  laid  his  icy  hand  on 
their  gnon  beaaty.  and  blasted  them  into  dead,  bare 
trunks  in  one  night. 

Amongst  the  passengers  was  ex-Governor  Houston,  late 
Oovemor  of  the  Stote  of  Texas.  I  soon  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  found  him  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Southern 
gentleman,  without  affectation  or  "  side  "  of  any  sort 
He  had  been  aU  through  the  war  of  Texan  independence' 
and  had  seen  much  Indian  fighting  on  the  frontier.  The 
old  gentleujan  was  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
State,  owning  much  land  and  some  fine  cotton  phmta- 
tions,  and  about  three  hundred  negroes. 

He  had  been  to  South  Carolina  to  buy  slaves,  and  had 
seventy  of  them  on  board  with  him.    All  were  weU  clad 
and  well  fed,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  never  saw  a 
jollier  lot  of  darkies    But  then,  the  Governor  was  the 
best  of  masters.    It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
the  old  genUeman  and  his  son  treated  them.  Coming 
on  deck  in  the  morning,  they  would  gath  er  round  him 
and  he  would  have  a  kindly  word  for  aU.  5.,en,  womeii 
and  childen,  and  it  was  evident  that  already  -aaster  and 
slaves  were  on  most  friendly  terms.    If  aU  masters  had 
been  like  Oovemor  Houston,  Uttle  wouM  have  been  heard 
of  the  miseries  of  slavery  :  but  nf  course  the  trouble  was 
that  they  were  only  chattels  after  aU,  and  when  they 
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paaaed  into  other  handi  their  lot  might  b«  m  wretdied 

as  it  was  then  happy. 

Whenever  1  met  any  one  from  Texas,  either  on  the 
can  or  on  the  steamboats,  I  tried  to  glean  all  the  informa- 
tiun  I  could  about  the  country,  which  was  entirriy  new 
to  ine,  except  that  of  course  I  had  picked  up  what  know- 
ledge 1  could  from  the  books  available.  From  Uovemor 
Houston  and  from  othnn,  but  especially  from  the 
fornior,  who  most  kindly  answered  all  my  many  qneiticHiB, 
1  gathered  much  valuable  information. 

The  gist  of  it  was  that  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  cotton- 
growing  was  a  very  paying  industry,  but  required  more 
capital  than  we  could  command.  That  in  (Jalveston, 
Indianola,  and  other  coast  towns  there  were  fair  openings 
for  businees,  but  the  climate  was  unhealthy  and  Yellow 
.lack  a  not  infreqnmt  vkntor.  That  for  cattle-ranching 
the  best  region  was  in  Western  Texas,  about  the  Nueces 
and  Pecos  Rivers,  where  the  pasture  was  excellent,  and 
practically  unlimited  in  extent.  That,  owing  to  the 
drought,  stock  and  land  too  would  be  cheap. 

Of  course  there  were  drawbacks,  amongst  them  dis- 
tance from  markets,  tand  Comanohi  Indians ;  in  fact  it 
was  not  quite  a  country  for  a  timid  man,  or  one  nervous 
about  his  scalp.  But  what  would  you  ?  You  can't 
have  everything  you  want  in  this  troublesome  and 
perverse  world,  and  I  was  much  tempted  to  try  my  luck 
in  the  West  country,  risks  notwithstanding. 

Galveston  seemed  a  busy  place,  though  not  much  to 
look  at,  for  most  of  the  honeee  were  frame,  and  many 
unpaint<»d. 

The  heat  was  more  intense  than  ever,  if  possible,  and 
most  of  the  folks  were  walking  about  under  umbrellas ! 
I  delivered  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Mr.  Mill*,  a 
wealthy  cotton-broker,  who  in  his  turn  kindly  gave  me 
introductions  to  Indianola  and  San  Antonio.  He  fully 
confirmed  what  I  had  heard  ol  Weeteni  Texas. 

By  5  pan.  we  left  Gahrerton  fw  Tudianolat  by  steamer. 
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wid  Awd«i  at  the  Utter  place  at  five  the  following 
nwrniiig.  Hew  we  were  then,  after  all  our  traveta. 
landed  on  the  thnMboid  of  oar  BI  Dorado.  AU  that 
wide  land  was  before  ur  to  choow  from.  Whtn  ihovld 
we  go,  and  what  should  we  do  r 

The  ColoMl  dvag  rather  to  the  idea  of  a  town,  and 
bUBinew  of  some  kind ;  my  inclinationa  drew  no  to  the 
open  country,  and  the  free  ranching  life.  At  any  ntta 
wo  would  have  a  good  look  before  deciding. 
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It  wm  on  AugiMt  6,  1860.  that  we  reached  Indianola. 
a  siraggUng  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitanta' 
built  In  one  kMig,  thin  Haa  facing  tlie  wa.  and  of  rathar 
attraotiTo  appearance. 

It  was  with  high  hopaa  for  the  future  that  I  stopped 
ashore  on  that  land  of  ptomiw.  little  thinking  of  the 
a«rf  ul  storm  of  war  gathering  >o  faat  around  uh,  and  which 
was  to  mvolu,  me  and  my  fortunwi  in  its  ruins.  Should 
I  have  tamed  back  I  1  known  it  /  I  suppow  not ;  for 
I  confess  that,  „tuo  I  ?  te  nut  my  hand  to  tlM  plough, 
f  don  t  like  tumiPr  .  '  \ny  way.  I  was  in  haTpv' 
Ignorance  of  what  «  k  ^  „>  and  I  .dpn't  think  th  t 
any  o«,  to  the  Sontt  -  *r.i  perhapa  lome  few  <4  tht 
leaders,  expected  war  In^twewi  the  two  sec  i.  7 'u, 
majority  of  the  Southern  Statee  no  doubt  n.  u.i  to 
maintain  their  "grwrt  Inrtitution,"  and  to  Hand  firm 
for  the  principle  of  fi^  rights  ;  but  they  thought  the 
North  would  -ne  way,  as      I.ad  before. 

Neariy  forty  years  hav.  p.  ,,^Jed  since  that  great  iicht 
was  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end ;  a  fight  sunh  as.  in  mLy 
re«pectn,  the  world  had  never  seen  before,  with  ito  furioua 
rpge,  wid  akughter  and  de«)ktion.  Axid  now  it  is  almmt 
torgotten  aave  by  those  who  took  par,  in  it  and  witnewed 
the  agony  of  the  stru^ie. 

I  volunteered  as  soon  as  the  State  declared  t„r  Sec««ian 
fighting  hare  and  there,  under  th^ 
Loae  Star -lag.  But  aa  latwk  the  war,  which  ha.  ao 
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often  been  depicted  in  all  its  heroic  details  by  abler  pens 
than  mine,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  it ;  only  to  tell 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  in  my  own  little  corner  of 
the  great  Add  of  oombat. 

One  reason  why  I  did  not  see  more  of  the  great  struggle 
was  that  during  part  of  the  time  it  was  in  progress 
I  waa  muoh  engaged  in  Indian  fighting  on  the  frontier. 
Directly  the  U.S.  posts  were  abandoned,  or  oapttued 
by  our  forces,  the  Comanche,  one  of  the  most  war- 
like tribes  in  the  States,  and  always  more  or  less 
troubletome,  broke  loose,  and  began  harrying  the  out- 
lying ranches;  murdering  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  sweeping  off  horses  and  cattle  wholesale.  To  stop 
this  as  far  as  possible  and  to  follow  up  these  murderous 
bands,  was  the  doty  I  was  so  often  engaged  on ;  a  thank- 
less task  enough  in  which  little  honour,  or  glory,  was  to 
be  gained,  but  which  involved  incessant  hard  work 
and  sleepkM  vigiUmoe.  For  the  OomaneMs,  on  the  war- 
path, ivere  all  mounted  on  wiry,  active  ])oniee.  Stark 
naked  as  the  day  they  were  bom,  and  carrying  nothing 
but  their  bows  and  arrows  and  tomahawks,  and  riding 
bare-backed,  the)  travelled  light  and  fast,  and  were  hard 
to  catch.  At  timt  they  managed  to  retreat  to  the  hilly 
country  in  the  north,  where  the  rocky  charncter  of  the 
ground  made  it  almost  impoaeible  to  track  them,  and  we 
had  to  give  up  the  chase.  At  others  wo  succeeded  in 
overtaking  them,  and  their  plunder,  when  they  gearnXty 
showed  good  fight. 

Of  these  expedition.^  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  tdl  in 
their  proper  places,  but  now  I  must  get  on  -xith  my  story. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  in  Indianola  was  a  County 
election,  a  free-uid-easy  ailair,  the  polling-place  being 
in  the  bar  of  the  chief  hotel.  The  voting  was  by  ballot, 
but  there  was  not  much  secrecy  in  it,  as  drinks  were  going 
liberally,  and  the  voters  talked  loudly  of  their  favourite 
candidatcH.  There  we  were  fjtrodaoed  to  many  of  the 
residents  by  a  Mr.  Harrison,  a  turtto  pmerrer  and  paoker, 
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to  whom  I  had  brought  an  introduction.  Everybody 
was  friendly,  and  hospitably  inclined,  eapeoiaUy  in  the 
matter  of  drinks  ;  so  that  the  difficulty  was  not  to  get 
enough,  but  to  avoid  getting  too  much,  without  giving 
offence.  The  interne  heat  and  drought  probaUy  led  the 
hospitable  Indianolans  to  wish  to  moisten  their  visiton ; 
any  way,  they  wouldn't  let  you  "  go  long  betweM  ron 
drinlM."  ' 

That  same  erwiing  we  went  out  to  Harrfara'a  turtle 
establishment,  and  were  shown  the  process  of  curing 
and  the  salt-water  reservoirs,  in  which  he  kept  some 
dozens  of  the  largest  turtle  I  tiver  saw.  On  the  way  out, 
the  heavens  suddenly  grew  black  with  clouds.  There  was  a 
Hound  of  rain.  The  long  drought  had  broken  up  ;  and,  just 
as  we  reached  the  houae,  down  it  came  plump,  as  though 
•  lit  of  a  vast  bucket.  The  change  it  wrought  was  mar- 
vellous ;  it  was  like  coming  out  of  a  hot  oven  into  a  cool, 
delicious  air,  and  we  sat  for  some  hours  in  a  room 
prfjjwting  over  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay,  drinking 
in  the  freshness.  I  am  bound  to  confess  there  were 
other  drinks  however,  and  it  was  late  before  our  kindly 
host  wouki  let  us  return  to  the  town. 

Thi.s  was  the  first  rain  since  early  in  April,  we  were 
told.  Four  months  of  drought  in  a  burning  heat  like  thiU  I 
No  wondw  the  people,  and  the  land,  were  thirsty  ! 

We  hung  about  in  IndiaiM^  till  Aagmli  10,  undeoMed 
what  to  turn  our  hands  to;  at  one  time  thinking  of 
buying  a  steamboat,  to  trade  along  the  coast,  and  then 
of  startii^  a  store.  But  these  prospects  came  to  nothing, 
so.  woary  of  inaction,  I  insisted  on  leaving  by  stage  far 
\  it  t<iria,  about  twenty-four  miles  distant,  the  following 
day,  to  see  what  the  country  was  like  in  that  direction. 
It  had  rained  almost  inoessantfy  during  our  stey,  till  oar 
hotel,  and  the  slitrhtly  raised  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
liecame  an  island,  accessible  only  by  wading.  The  roads 
therefore  were  in  a  frightful  state,  and  the  four  good  muka 
in  the  stage  ooold  only  get  us  aioag  a  aile  m  how. 
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It  was  Court  day  in  Victoria,  and  crowds  of  people, 
b«d  roada  and  weather  notwithstanding,  oame  in.  If  we 
were  to  proepect  the  ooantry,  we  must  hare  hofMs,  and 
hare  was  the  chance  to  buy  ;  for  there  were  plenty  for 
Mie,  Uiough  most,  owing  to  the  drought,  were  in  bad 
oondHkm.  At  last  we  foand  two  pretty  good-loolung 
half-breeds,  one  four,  and  the  other  five  yean  eM.  The 
former  had  only  lieen  backed  a  few  times,  but  the  latter 
was  "  gentled,"  and  would  wiit  the  Colonel.  I  found  my 
animal  not  only  diffioolt  to  aoont,  bot  not  easy  to  sit 
when  you  >vere  up,  for  he  was  one  of  the  worst  buck- 
jumpers  I  ever  rode.  His  late  owner  wanted  to  bet  he 
would  throw  me  htion  1  ocrald  ride  him  a  mile,  but  when 
I  offered  to  tftke  him  np  for  aJl  tiw  Ioqm  oadi  he  had,  he 
backed  out. 

Next  wo  bought  a  Texan  outfi<r— saddles,  saddle-ba^, 
bridles,  etc.— and  started  tiie  foUowhig  day  for  CMiad 
(xMinty,  thirty  miles  distant.  For  two  miles  the  road 
lay  dong  the  Colets  River,  through  mud  almost  deep 
enoog^tobogyou  ;  then  we  crowed  to  the  opposite  bank 
and  oarae  oat  on  a  prairie,  high  and  dry,  on  which  the 
grass  was  just  starting.  In  the  crossing  the  Colonel 
marly  came  to  bad  grief,  for  the  river  was  in  slight  flood. 
Mid  in  tho  middle  his  hone  got  hrto  a  qaiehMUMi  and 
went  under.  But  the  water  fortunately  was  only  breast 
high,  and  the  Colonel  got  clear  of  his  fallen  horse  with 
an  agflity  tiuK  wpfised  me,  so  tliat  nothing  worse  than  a 
bad  ducking  befell  liim. 

Arrived  at  Goliad  Court  House  we  determined  to 
prospect  the  country  about  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Nueoea  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Gnuidi. 

But  perhaps  1  hatl  better  explain  what  we  mn  hxiking 
for.  1 1  was  a  good  ranch  with  plenty  of  grass  and  water, 
and  not  too  many  cattle  cm  it.  No  one  in  Western  Texas 
niltivat4>d  the  land  ;  the  climate  was  far  too  dry  fw  th*t, 
and  during  all  the  years  I  lived  in  the  State  I  never  tried 
to  make  even  a  garden.   It  would  have  been  labour  in 
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▼ain.  The  whole  ooantry,  thwrforo.  mw  apm  mai 
iinonolosed,  save  for  the  few  acres  round  each  ranch 
used  for  oattle-peu,  or  c<nrrab,  which  the  rancher  had 
boi^ift;  to  cattle  aad  hotiM  tommoA  awm  it  At  tiwir 
own  Hweet  wills,  and  he  who  oumed  fifty  aores  had  just  as 
good  a  chance  as  he  who  ownad  maajr  Inagow.  if  ha 
hadn't  too  many  neighbours. 

Though  the  country  was  good  for  oi^e  «•  UmmA  it 
too  heavily  stocked  for  our  purpose,  and  so  struck  acrosa 
to  another  stream  — the  Agua  Dulce — vid  Banquetta. 

Hitherto  we  had  put  up  at  tlie  raadM  wa  oMae  to, 
but  now  made  up  our  minds  to  camp  oat  and  be  inde- 
pendent ;  far  the  best  way  to  see  a  new  country  So 
at  Banquetta  I  bought  a  good  Spwiiah  horse,  to  carry 
our  pack,  for  $10,  aad  than  at  tlia  atoca  got  the  camp 
"  fixings  "  end  provisions  necessary.  The  Colonel  left 
it  all  to  me,  in  simple  faith,  though  he  soon  regretted 
his  omiMeiioe  whm  ha  AaeoTarad  how  lightly  equipped 
I  meant  to  travel.  The  fixings  were  two  pint  tin  cupa, 
to  serve  as  oollee-pots,  buckets  and  cupe  ;  two  blankets, 
and  two  ovwooata.  Tiie  provisions  were  1  lb.  of  coffee, 
some  ragar,  hard  braad,  or  Uasaik,  attd  a  haap  of 
bacon.  All  these  were  put  in  a  sack  and,  with  our 
saddle-bags,  blankets  and  ooata,  faatened  paok-faahkm 
oa  tiw  tod  horae. 

For  miles  and  miles  we  roda  ow  a  ftit  ooontiy  witb 
plenty  of  grass,  though  little  thobw,  steering  by  compass, 
and  seeh^;  no  one  but  a  Mezioan  or  two,  but  diways 
plenty  of  deer.  By  sundoim  wa  aama  to  a  oraik,  with 
water  and  grass.  There  we  stripped  our  tired  horses, 
and  picketed  them.  Very  socm  I  had  a  brew  of  coffee 
ready,  and  lUoea  of  haeoB  maathiig  <m  tbarp  sticks  over 
th«>  fire.  A  camp  suppo*  good  eooa^  for  uiybody  ; 
at  least  so  1  thought,  and  heartily  enj^red  it.  Not  so 
the  Colonel,  who,  not  used  to  camp  fare,  grumbled 
ruefully  at  the  sowtiness  of  the  iirnTMiiM 
Tbaa  I  iptMd  my  btaakat  ondar  tm  md,  with  mj 
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Mexican  aaddie  for  a  piUow  and  the  starlit  heavens  for 
a  oanopy,  soon  feU  asleep  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  sttnuner 
n^^lt  and  stimd  no*  *iU  peep  el  day.  My  lalortur.at, 
fnend  was  awake  too,  and  deolarad  he  had  scarcely 
slept  a  wink  the  whole  night :  the  ground  wm  ao  btmd, 
•nd  the  moaquitOMi  so  tmbleeome  ! 

The  second  day  out  we  got  into  a  — ntrripM  eoaaln^ 
Md  one  that  had  been  piUaged  and  overrui  by  CortinaJ 
■ad  his  thieving,  murdering  Mexican  guerillas  For 
a  day  and  a  night,  in  the  buaing  haat.  w«  rode  without 
a  drop  of  water,  and  it  was  only  when  we  and  our  un- 
fortunate  horses  were  clean  done  up,  and  could  -oaroely 
■oje,  that  oMBe  oat  of  a  dense  grove  of  chaparral 
nght  on  a  Mexican  ranch  with  a  good  well  of  wftlar  I 
can  remember  that  drink  of  cool  ^tiag  watar  now. 
aa  one  of  the  beat  1  ever  had. 

For  two  or  three  daya  mora  we  trnvaraed  that  dialriot 
taking  great  care  not  to  go  so  loog  between  our  drinki 
^am  ;  and  then,  having  satisfied  ounelves  that  it  wouldn't 
do  for  OS,  toned  south  to  Coipus  Christi  on  the  Gulf, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  Rirer.  This  was  parUy  to 
interview  an  important  business  man  to  whom  I  had  an 
mtoodootion.  and  partly  to  replenish  stores,  etc..  before 
teUng  a  further  ph»g.  tato  th.  wild  prairie  country  of 
the  west  of  the  State. 
OMpus.  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  it.  is  a  typical  old 

opMaw  town,  with  eoBie  flae  churches  and  other  buildinas 
but  as  sleepy  and  dirty  as  are  aU  Spanish  towna  I htmtmlm. 

1  he  bulk  of  the  people  were  Mexicans,  or  "Qreaaen" 

l!^lJTuI^"'T  Texas;  but  the»  was 'a 

good  .pri«»kling  of  Amarioaa.  hi  the  toww.  or  busine«i 
pm.  1  remember  things  were  rather  Uvely  in  the 
A««fca«  part,  for  wme  men  had  been  shot  in  an  election 
row  .  a  Vigilance  Committee  had  been  formed  who  were 
administering  Lynch  law  with  much  vigow.  aad  parhana 

iHMffoivit  bahored  one  to  walk  warily,  and  not  aipwaa 
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of  Coart  ilMNiUi 
wMdn  J«%» 


one's  opinioiM  loo  bmfy,  krt 

be  committed,  which  u  • 
Lynch's  jurisdiotion. 

By  tiM  aftomooii  of  Septembw  4,  the  day  after 
our  arrival,  we  had  iiiUBhed  ow  bwfaeM,  mmI  MtmrtnA 
with  a  weU-laden  pack-horse,  on  what  would  probably 
be  a  month's  ride,  to  thoroughly  explore  the  country 
fifty  or  a  kaaM  mOm  np  the  Nneees  Rww,  whkh  by 
all  accounts  was  the  ranching  district  w  o  wanted.  Bdmm 
leaving  the  town  I  bought  a  double-barrelled  shot-gun, 
with  whieh  to  take  toU  of  the  deer ;  for  I  felt  that  the 
Colonel  would  no  longer  endure,  without  revolt,  an  un- 
varied diet  of  biscuit  and  bacon.  Moreover  he  had 
so  hungrily  eyed  the  bunches  we  passed  on  the  previous 
trip,  that  it  WM  onJy  fur  he  sliovld  tMte  Tenison  as 
feoon  as  possible.  I  Icnew  he  would  be  dkillusioned 
when  he  did  taste  it,  for  it  is  the  driest  of  meats ; 
but  he  must  hare  his  chance  of  forming  his  opinion 
of  it. 

Riding  leisurely  alonj?  that  hot  afternoon  wc  were 
overtaken  by  a  man  well  mounted,  and  armed,  with 
whom  I  soon  strnek  «p  mi  MqaafattuMe.  He  was  a 
very  pleasant  cheery  feUow,  and  as  our  roads  lay  to- 
gether  till  we  reached  a  ranch  some  miles  ahead,  we 
became  quite  friendly,  and  parted.  1  think,  with  mutual 
regrrt.  He  told  me  his  name  wm  Umfh,  aad  thnt  ke 
was  a  lawyer  in  Corpus  Christi. 

What  strange  ooinoidenoes  and  unexpected  meetinm 
there  are  in  this  wtifld  I  Het.  wi.  a  «««  ca«iaUy  miSt 
on  the  wide  prairie,  chatted  with  for  an  hoar  or  two 
then  parted  from ;  neither  of  us  expecting  to  see  the 
other  again.  But  Fate  willed  it  otherwise,  and  we 
were  to  meet  again  twioe  ki  tUi  nMrlnl  Ufe.  M 
second  meeting,  the  story  of  which  is  rather  strange, 
and  wiU  be  told  in  its  proper  place,  my  friend  probably 
owed  bijj^^  to  our  eMail  meeting  on  the  prairie  near 
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WeU,  for  the  best  part  of  a  month  we  rode  over  the 
ooantry  be^  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueoe.,  and 
finding  nothing  to  rait  oe.  stniok  north  to  CMtroriUe 
•  small  town  on  the  Medina  River,  twenty-five  mUes 
wwt  of  San  Antonio.   OooasionaUy  we  put  up  at  a 
"Moh^  to  get  information  or  to  replenish  our  stock  of 
JwovisionB.  b«it  generaUy  camped  out.   Thomp^m's  Inst 
for  flesh  was  fairly  satisfied  since,  with  the  gun,  we 
couW  get  as  many  mule-eared  rabbits  as  we  wanted,  and 
now  and  then  a  deer ;  bat  the  lying  out  on  the 
iwrd  ground  and  the  ever-present  mosquitoes  were  a 
■ore  trial  to  him.    So  was  our  pack  pony  too.  His 
nannere.  when  fint  we  made  his  acquaintance,  were  not 
perfect,  and  did  not  improve  with  time.    Possibly,  with 
the  marvellous  instinct  of  his  race,  he  had  found  out  that 
the  Colonel,  whose  office  it  was  to  personaUy  conduct 
him.  at  the  end  of  a  long  Iwriat.  was  no  horseman  and. 
in  his  secret  soul,  somewhat  afraid  of  his  charge  Any 
^  ««ivantage  of  his  conductor 

with  fioidish  ingenuity.   Sometimes  he  would  hang 
back  and  refuse  to  budge ;  at  others,  taking  the  po^ 
Ctolonel  unawares,  run  round  and  round  him,  winding 
him  op  m  the  toihi  of  the  lariat  tiU  he  was  quite  helpless 
and  then  drag  him  out  of  his  s«idle.   I  nerer  saw  any ' 
thing  more  comical  than  my  poor  friend  in  this  plight  • 
but  his  language  was  unfit  for  pubUcation.  and  I  verily 
*Mk>rB  he  entertained  the  same  vengeful  thoughts 
agamst  the  pony  as  Balaam  of  old  against  his  qimdnped. 
Hut  the  old  feUow  was  good-nature  itself,  and  hit  wmth 
was  so<m  appeased. 

From  CastrodUe,  anding  nothfaig  to  suit  us,  we  made 
for  the  Bandera  Creek  country,  forty  miles  north,  riding 
^gh  the  pass  of  that  name,  where  shrrtly  before 
turn  had  bem  a  desperate  fight  between  the  Indians 
and  a  detachment  of  U.S.  trcop.  and  some  set^Isn 
The  former  were  badly  "  whipped,"  but  the  latter  lost 
•  good  many  killed,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  number 
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of  little  wooden  otomm  dotted  about  roand  the  aoene 

of  conflict. 

This  was  quite  different  from  any  country  we  had 
previously  seen  ;  high  rolling  prairie,  almost  hilly,  with 
much  dwarf-oak  timber  and  sedge  gnm,  through 
which  the  Bandera  River  ran,  a  beautiful  clear  stream 
shaded  by  great  cedars.  A  lovely  country  to  look  upon, 
but  not  good  for  nuohing,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Having  seen  enough  of  that  section,  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque OS  i*  was,  we  saddled  up  and  depart^,  vid  the 
Cib(dk>  and  Salado  Creeks,  for  San  Antonio.  That  night 
we  camped  near  a  water-hole,  on  a  rolling  prairie  with 
little  grass,  not  far  from  the  Salado.  We  hobbled  the 
Oilonel's  enemy  the  pony  but  let  the  horses  loose,  and 
in  the  morning  they  h^l  TMudied.  I  saddled  the  pony 
and  started  to  hunt  them  np,  leaving  Tknapson  in 
chiirge  of  the  camp. 

The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  the  trail  difficult 
to  follow  ;  but  I  tracked  it  to  the  Salado  Cieek,  on  either 
sidb  of  which  was  a  good  deal  of  timber  and  thick  brush, 
in  which  1  completely  lost  it.  Slowly  making  my  way 
through  the  doue  ui^ergrowth  f<w  the  crossing  for 
San  Antonio,  I  put  up  hundreds  of  turkey -buaaids 
quite  oloae  to  mo.  Looking  round  for  the  dead  steer 
I  supposed  th^  were  feasting  on,  1  was  suddenly  aware 
of  two  mtn  hfinging  from  a  ave-a«k  tree  jiMt  in  fcont 
of  me.  Tom  and  mangled,  almost  out  of  the  semblance 
of  poor  humanity,  by  the  loathsome  birds  of  prey,  they 
were  the  nu»t  gruesome,  hoRible  sight  I  ever  saw,  and 
with  one  glanot  I  made  of  m  ImI  as  my  pony  oouki 
scramble. 

In  San  Antonw  I  learned  the  poor  wreirhes  were 
horse  thieves,  who  had  been  «m|^«  and  hanged  by  the 
VigUancc  Committ«o  about  a  week  beiore. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  Uter  on  about  this  same 
c  mmittee,  and  its  deeds  of  mtbless  murder;  indeed 
I  oottkl  fiU  pa«M  with  the  tdsa  of  its  erimea.  ool^  thej 
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would  then  be  ton  full  of  bloodrfied.  Without  tlliit.  I 
BhaM  have  to  draw  a  very  lurid  picturt>  of  the  .tato  of 
tfctog*  fa  Tnm  m  I  mw  it ;  when  Uwlew  men  m 
•  law  unto  themHelve«.  and  did  «d,  d»mk  th»t  om 
•hudders  to  remember  them. 

A  J!!?*  ''^  ****  '  'or  San 

Antonio,  and  found  it  the  I«ge.t  «d  burie-t  pl««  I 
had  yet  Heen  ,n  Texa«.  At  the  livery  .table,  the  horn 
^nd  me  a  attle  dried-up  Mexican  vaoqn.ro  who.  he 
lor  t  o  would  And  my  hor*.,  if  they  had  not  been 
stolen  and  were  ntiU  on  earth.  I  gtmok  th«  bunfa 
with  the  old  fellow.  '  no  cure  no  pay."  and  Hure  en^ 
he  brought  m  my  k*t  pn.perty  the  next  evening ! 

I  had  left  Thomp«,n  aU  by  him«»»f  in  c«np  L  two 
days  and  a  night,  and  ho  hadn't  had  a  veiy  Urwly  time 
bemg  convinced  that  1  wa.  lo8t.    For  hii,  own  part  he 
knew  he  waa  lost  too.  for  he  had  no  idea  of  finding  his 

The  old  fellow  had  not  been  short  of  food,  for  he  had 
•not.  and  eaten,  aeveral  mule-eftred  rabbits 

We  now  struck  across  the  prairie  to  the  Medio  Craek 
jituated  aboutfifteen  mile,  from  San  Antonio,  and  on' 
the  El  ,0^  to  Mexico.  There  was  a  ranch  then, 
whuh,  fron,  what  we  had  heard.  seem«|  deriraWe 
Alter  a  good  look  round  we  concluded  to  buy  if  the 
price  wa.  right  ,  though  for  different  rea«,n.  :  my  friend 
bcH  au«e  It  was  an  admirable  .ite  for  a  .tora.  being  clow 
to  t h.  m>.s!ng  of  th.  Medio,  where  moet  of  the  trains 
parsteg  to  and  trom  Mexico  camped  ;  I  because  I  thought 
It  a  fair  catUe  ranch,  with  plenty  of  water  and  enolh 
grass.  There  were  a  thousand  acre,  of  it.  UdoQ^ 
to  a  widow  in  CastroviUe.  who,  we  were  toW.  wJiIwS 


to  Mil 


her  .       .  finding 

her  t.tle  good,  paid  her  $1  an  acre  for  her  property 
Next,  havmg  enga^  two  Uerman  carp«ite»  tTput 
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ap  the  bviMinii  w  wanted,  I  rode  o£F  to  the  AtMoea 
country,  about  dzty  miles  from  San  Antonio,  and 

bought  2fiO  cows  and  S  balls  a*  *  beginning. 

We  both,  I  think,  were  well  pleaeed  with  our  new 
pnHBiiioiui ;  eertainly  the  Cdood  was  delighted  to 
find  rest  for  the  aole  of  his  foot,  for  he  was  heartily 
weaiy  of  prospecting  and  all  its  hardships,  and  I  was 
gbMl  to  have  made  a  fresh  start  at  hut. 

Throughout  DeoMsber  IMO,  and  Jamiary  and  FUmuuy 
1801,  we  lived  in  our  camp,  superintending  the  building 
operations  and  looking  after  our  cattle,  but  early  in 
Bfareh  tiie  fleoesslon  morement  in  Texas,  whkh  had 
long  been  gathering  in  force,  culminated  in  an  attack 
on  the  U.S.  troops  in  San  Antonio,  and  I  thivw  in 
my  lot  with  the  South  as  a  Volunteer. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dilate  fortlMr  upon  tiie  cansss  of 
the  d-eadful  Civil  War,  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
which  have  been  argued  out  so  fully  on  both  sides ; 
nor  to  attnnpt  to  apportitm  the  bfaune  for  the  internecine 
strife  which  slew  so  many  heoat<mibs  of  mm,  and  de- 
vastated some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth.  All 
I  will  say  is  that  we  of  the  South  beUeved  in  our  very 
Houis  that  our  cause  was  a  just  one.  We  made  a  bm^ 
fight,  >is  I  think  all  the  world  allows,  for  what  wo  thought 
our  rights,  and,  losing,  paid  the  penalty  for  oar  mistake, 
if  mistake  it  were,  to  tiw  attcnnort  farthk^. 

Tlw  excitement  throoghout  tbe  Sontii  had  been 
growing  day  by  day  daring  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1890,  and  when  in  November  of  that  year  Abraham 
Lincohi  was  elected  Presidsnt,  it  bkaed  o«t  into  flsnimkiii, 
South  Carolina  taking  the  plunge  into  civil  war  bj 
firing  on,  and  capturing.  Fort  Sumter. 

In  Tens  ih»  Wsossrion  movement  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated and  confused  by  the  action  of  Governor  Houston. 
He  it  was  who  had  brought  the  State  into  the  Union,  for 
wbsn  first  freed  from  Mexican  rule  it  had  set  up  as  an 
independent  Repubho.   When  thsnlore  it  became  elear 
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th*t  the  South  meant  u.  ....t  K.rself  loos.,  from  tkm  Nortli 

v«oj«t  •nd  «o  •«  «d  of  him  and  hi.  wheme.. 
But  I  miut  go  btok  to  the  bcgiiiiiW  of  ^ 


Though  I  WW  of  couree  am  tlmt  the  fedioff  ImCwmb 

North  aad  South  wa«  getting  more  and  m^^^ 
I too  busy  that  proqHKJtiflg  to  give  much  h^ 

brfore.  1  had  Been  thing,  pretty  warm  in  K.,  .s  but 
no^ngh^oomoofHiOl;  « I  went  about  my  bu«C 

S^  o^Sl^^"''*?'^"^-  ThiB  merely  Bhow.  how 
K^Ji^^  ''^^  «  •round  them  and 

how  difficult  it  i.  to  Judge  01  tk.\^to^  ly^^ 
mthe  deeply  stured  political  pa«iom.  of  a  ^IZTZ 

T^Z  J'!^  ""^"^  "^^^^  °"  *he  very  verge 

^       of  th.  gw«te.t  catm,ly.m.  of  modem  Ume. 
wholly  .gnorant  of  its  imminence  ! 

«Utogof  what  wa«  going  on.   The  Pre«dantial  elecU^n 

a".  *  K'^**  politic7m..tiJ 

iSttLfi^l^-   Tli-«--*v^t  crowd 

r  u"*"^'*^'^  population  in  the  townlid 

gathered  together,  o^y  wantiag  a  .park  to  «t^ 
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At  one  end  of  the  PUm  wm  *  long  platform  (or  the 
qwdnn,  Md  bthM  it  th*  Mmgrn  Hotel.  Crom  whioh 
Hoat«tl  the  Sten  »nd  Stripea,  ao  soon  to  be  ^Mfirtlf  by 
Uie  "  Lone  Stv  "  0^.  A  .oil-known  Mid  very  popular 
Epiwwpy  Mtthodkt  Bkhop.  wboee  nune  I  have  forgotten, 
riiodo  a  moat  doquent  apeeob  calling  upon  att  who  wtn 
men  to  stand  up  for  their  saored  right.,  and  to  defend 
thair  olieriahad  inatitutiona  from  the  intolerable  arroganoe 
of  the  NortiiMMn.  He  aH  the  haarte  of  the  Southern 
men  on  fire  by  his  atrong  appeal*  to  their  local  patriotiam. 
ttnd  the  excitement  ruae  to  fever  heat.  Revolver  shota 
were  fired  in  the  air.  whilat  through  the  aquare  rang 
frantic  yelk  of  "Down  with  the  YankMS;  to  h— 11 
with  the  Aboliti'/ni8t«  " 

In  the  midat  of  this  up  roae  a  Mr.  Anderaon,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  bduoatkm.  who  hMi  been  U.8.  Consul  at 
('on,tantinople.    He  was  a  fearleaa  man,  for  he  must 

•uoh  a  crowd  was  almoat  more  than  hia  life  was  worth. 
Ni>verthelt>a»  he  pluckily  essayed  to  do  it ;  hot  M  aooa 
«w  the  "  Boys  "  realised  his  drift,  six-shooters  in  hand, 
•nd  with  one  wild  yeU,  they  stormed  the  platform  and 
•wept  it  clear  of  friendi  and  foM.  Then  the  shooting 
«Tfw  unpleasantly  promiseiioiM.  and  Thompson  and  1 
beared  out  as  best  we  might,  and  luclcily.  unscathed 
Ihere  was  more  shooting  than  killing,  1  beheve,  for  the 
Umonista  showed  but  little  fight;  but  the  ColoBel  was 
horror-atrioken  at  the  wild  scene,  and  vou.hI  never  to 
go  to  an  election  meeting  agam  as  long  aa  ho  Uved— at 
least,  not  in  America. 

An  association  called  the  Kniglit*  of  the  Golden  CSrde 
littd  by  thia  time  ito  ramifioationa  aU  over  the  South,  and 
wa«  partiottkrly  strong  in  Eastern  Texaa.  Ostenaibly 
ornied  to  protect  Southern  righta,  it«  red  object  was  to 
bring  »boui  Secession,  and  aU  its  we%ht  wm  thrown  into 
tiiat  movement. 

It  had  "kd|ss»'  emywhen,  with  secret  aigna.  and 
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paaswordB,  and  all  its  members  were  under  aeminnilitary 
discipline.  The  night  of  the  great  meeting  I  hare  de- 
scribed, I  joined  the  San  Antonio  lodge  of  the  K.Q.O., 
and  in  so  doing  committed  myself  as  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Sonthem  came. 

But  Thompson  wisely  held  aloof,  as  indeed  he  dM  op 
to  the  time  of  his  doath,  two  years  after,  telling  everyone 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  quarrels.  For  the  credit  of  the  people,  wfld  and 
lawless  as  they  were,  I  must  say  no  one  ever  molested  or 
reproached  him  on  this  account ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
being  a  good-natured,  pleasant  fellow,  he  was  well  liked 
and  popular  wherever  he  went.  Had  I  but  taken  the 
same  calm,  common-sense  view,  what  a  differonoe  it 
would  have  made  to  my  futiire  I 
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AN  INDUir  rOKAX 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War,  San  Antonio  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  U.S.  troops  in  Texas,  where  many 
forts  and  posts  were  held  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check 
and  to  guard  the  Mexican  frontier.   At  the  time  of  my 
arrival  in  the  country.  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  he  then 
was,  held  the  command  of  the  Texas  miUtary  district,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him 
on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  San  Antonio.    It  was  after  the 
Episcopal  Caiuroh  service,  held  in  the  Masonic  HaU,  that 
an  aoquaintanoe  of  mine  made  jne  known  to  him.  We 
chatted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  never  saw  him  again, 
though  I  served  under  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity  when 
he  so  gloriously  commanded  the  Confederate  forces. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  him,  as  he  appeared  to  me  that 
Sunday  morning,    TaU,  and  somewhat  spare  in  figure, 
with  a  soldierly  bearing  that  revealed  his  profession  at  a 
glance,  he  looked,  what  indeed  he  was,  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man.  Courteous,  and  dignified  in  manner,  but  without 
the  slightest  assumption,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  came 
within  the  charm  of  his  personal  influence.   At  this  time 
he  was  about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  but  his  dark  hair 
was  untinged  with  grey,  and  his  blue  eyes  were  bright 
and  undimmed  beneath  his  black  eyebrows.    It  is  said 
that  the  bitter  struggle  between  his  duty  to  his  country, 
m  whose  service  he  had  abeady  spent  thirty  years  of  hi^ 
life,  and  his  duty  to  his  State  (he  was  of  the  bluest  blood 
m  Virginia)  aged  him  rapidly.   The  awful  responsibility 
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of  the  high  command  he  held  throughout  the  war,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  cause  for  which  he  so  nobly  fought, 
were  enough  to  bow  down  any  man. 

But  if  they  changed  his  face  and  bent  his  form,  they 
left  his  soul  untouched  and  still  attuned  to  the  lofty  ideal 
of  duty  he  followed  as  his  guide  through  all  his  life.  I 
think  there  is  no  other  man  who  has  appeared  on  the 
world's  stage  worthy  to  be  compared  with  him,  save  our 
own  General  Gordon.  To  both,  self  was  nothing  and  duty 
evorything ;  and  both  were  *'  without  fear,  and  without 
reproach." 

Colonel  Lee  left  Texas  early  in  1861,  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  President,  who  offered  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army.  But  he  could  not  fight  against 
his  State,  or  the  cause  he  deemed  to  be  just,  and  resigned 
his  commission  in  a  most  touching  letter  addressed  to 
General  Scott,  his  old  comrade  in  arms  and  commands, 
dated  April  20,  1861.  This  is  given  in  externa  in  the 
Life  and  Campaigns  of  Oeneral  Lee,  written  by  hia 
nephew,  E.  Lee  CMde,  p.  32. 

Colonel  Lee  was  succeeded  at  San  Antonio  by  General 
Twig,  a  very  different  man.  His  command  comprised  a 
regiment  of  the  U.S.  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artil- 
kiy,  and  a  company  of  caval^,  posted  in  a  strong  fort 
just  west  of,  but  adjoining,  the  town.  In  the  fort  were 
great  quantities  of  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  these  our  newly  established  Government  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  capture.  So  in  the  early  days  oi 
March,  1861,  the  "  Committee  of  Safety  "  made  an  urgent 
call  for  volunteers,  which  was  promptly  rraponded  to 
by  all  the  K.G.C.  lodges  in  Eastern  Texas,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  those  in  the  west  of  the  State. 

Colonel  Ben  McCullogh  had  been  commissioned  as 
Ck>minandegr-in-Cfaief  of  the  State  forces,  and  soon  moved 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Antonio  with  two  thousand 
men,  mostly  mounted.  There  he  camped,  and  was 
speedily  reinf(»oed  by  five  hundred  more  volunte»3,  of 
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whom  I  WM  «M» ;  for  thoagil  otir  wnoh  and  oorrals  were 
stiU  unfinished.  I  felt  I  must  obey  the  oaU  to  arms. 

It  was  a  formidable  force  mustered  in  that  camp  for 
though  it  oouWn't  boast  much  discipline,  aU  the  men 
were  weU  mounted,  and  most  of  them  ezptrt  lilfe  and 
revolver  shots.  With  just  a  little  training,  what  a  bri«do 
of  irregular  cavahy  it  would  have  made  1  We  werTnot 
encumbered  by  oar  supply  train,  for  each  nun  was  his  own 
commissariat  department,  and  oankd  his  own  rations  in 
his  malletas." 

The  night  I  joined,  orders  were  issued  that  we  were  to 
parade  at  eleven  o'clock  dismounted,  and  march  the  three 
miles  into  San  Antonio  to  attack  the  fort.  The  position 
as  I  haye  said^  was  a  strong  one,  and  could  have  easily 
been  held  by  General  Twig  he  had  any  fight  in  him. 
for  we  had  no  artillery.  We  of  the  rank  and  file  fully 
expected  a  sharp  tussle,  not  only  with  the  U.S.  troops  but 
.^th  the  GermMs,  who  made  up  quite  half  the  popiiation 
of  the  town.    Our  leaders,  I  suspect,  knew  better. 

Marching  m  columns  of  companies,  and  in  dead  silenoe 
m  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  went  right  into  the  town 
without  encountering  even  a  picket-guard.  This  was 
siAgular  enough,  and  didn't  look  much  as  if  Twig  meant 
fighting.  Our  commander,  however,  played  the  game  as 
though  It  wefe  in  eaniest,  and  occupied  every  command- 
ing position  as  he  advanced.  My  company,  eighty  stronir 
was  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  flat  roofs  of  thSe  Mexicl' 

ntT'^  ''^'^  tl^e  whole 

of  the  Akmo  Haza.  We  got  up  easily  enough  without 
any  opposition,  and  there  we  sto«  d  with  loaded  rifles  for 
four  mortal  hours,  and  stiU  no  shot  was  fired,  though 
every  moment  we  expected  the  baU  ^ould  open.  At 
7  a.m.  the  mystery  was  explained,  for  the  Stars  and 
Stnpee  were  hauled  down  from  the  fort  and  the  "  Lone 
^  flag  floated  in  their  place  amidst  the  wild  cheers 
and  hurrahs  of  all  our  "  Boys." 
General  Twig  had  surrendered,  without  a  hk>w  for  the 
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honour  of  his  flag,  eleven  hundred  troops,  three  batteries 
of  artilkry,  and  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  stores  and 
equipment  of  all  sorts.  What  became  of  him  I  know 
not,  but  ather  fancy  he  would  hardly  oaM  to  Npart 
himself  at  the  Northern  Headquarters. 

After  a  bit  of  a  qpfee  in  the  town,  to  oelebrate  taa 
bloodless,  but  glorious,  victory,  we  were  marched  back 
to  camp  and  there  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  own  abode. 
Beffflw  midnight  I  was  baok  at  our  camp  on  the  Medio, 
to  'Tiompson's  great  surprise,  for  he  had  prophesied  all 
sorts  of  evil  concerning  our  enterprise,  and  in  his  heart 
never  expected  to  see  mu  alive  again. 

Though  Texas  had  not  as  yet  jdned  the  infant  Con- 
federacy, she  had  waged  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  must  be  prepared  for  eventualities.  Therefore  the 
Ckmimittee  of  Safety,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  San 
Antonio,  called  for  mounted  limmen,  to  Tolvatew  for 
three  months'  sorvioe. 

About  the  middle  of  March  I  joined  a  company  mustered 
in  by  T.  Paul,  under  a  CcnumiBaion  from  ^  Committee. 
We  were  forty  in  number,  all  good  mm  and  w«U  aimed, 
and  r^rted  at  Castroville. 

PmI  had,  in  bygone  times,  hdd  a  commission  in  the 
Texas  Navy,  a  fleet  which  I  suppose  no  one  in  this  country 
ever  heard  of  before,  but  he  was  an  old  frontiersman  and 
a  fightin(^  man,  which  was  the  main  thing  for  us.  He 
was  the  only  commissioned  officer  in  the  o<niq»any,  and 
appointed  me  at  once  orderly  sergeant.    Directly  we 
were  mustared  we  went  into  camp  on  the  MaHjn^  Biver, 
in  an  old  Mormon  settlement,  whme  there  were  several 
solid  stone  houses  and  a  mill.   The  Mcnmons  had  estab 
lished  themselves  on  the  Medina  at  the  time  that  the 
main  body  of  their  curious  co-religionists  were  settlnd  in 
Nauvoo ;  but  when  the  general  movement  was  made 
against  that  body  in  the  States,  these  folks,  like  the  nirt 
of  them,  had  to  trek  to  Salt  Lake. 
Whatever  ake  they  are,  the  MormoQs  are  firtt-nlast 
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organisers  in  a  new  country,  and  know  how  to  maks 
themselves  comfortable.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
the  spot  they  had  diotwn  here,  and  they  had  made  the 
most  of  it ;  and  we  could  not  but  he  gratefol  to  Hhrnt  U» 
the  exceUent  shelter  the  old  feUows  had  provided  for  vm 
against  the  keen,  cold  norther  blowing. 

That  night  Paul  told  os  his  ordefs  mn  to  march 
daybreak  to  Val  Verde,  forty  mUes  distant,  to  attacK 
that  post,  which  was  held  by  a  detachment  of  U.S. 
cava    .    How  many  of  the  enemy  be  would  find  he 
didn't  know,  but  thought  there  were  not  many  more  than 

Boys  "  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  a  fight.  Before 
daybreak  our  smaU  bugler  had  rooMd  the  oamp,  and 
by  sun-up  we  had  dnink  oar  ooflee  and  w«n  off  on  oar 

long  ride. 

Our  route  lay,  for  the  most  part,  by  bridle-paths  along- 
side the  Medina  River,  which  ran  swift  and  dear  between 
high  cedar-clad  ridges.  We  took  all  proper  precautions, 
and  had  scoots  weU  ahead,  whilst  every  man  rode  with 
his  loaded  rifle  across  the  horns  of  his  saddle  and  bit 
six-shooter  in  his  belt  ready  for  use.  But  perforce  we 
had  to  nde  in  single  file,  and  a  dosen  plucky  men,  properly 
posted  in  some  of  tiie  narrow  deflks,  ooold  easOy  have 
wiped  us  out.  However,  we  were  not  molested,  and 
camped  that  night  about  two  miles  from  the  post. 

We  were  so  oonfidmt  of  capturing  the  position,  where 
we  knew  there  were  plenty  of  stores,  that  we  had  tmveBed 
vnth  but  smaU  provision  of  rations,  carried  on  two  or 
thrtee  pack-mules ;  so  my  offioe  of  issuer  of  provender 
to  forty  hungry  mm  wae  not  •  vety  ea^ble  one,  for 
my  comrades  had  but  scant  respeet  fbr  my  oOmt.  and 
none  for  the  orderly  sergeant  I 

That  night  we  lay  on  our  arms,  and  our  pickets  and 
tflose  of  the  enemy  were  ahnost  in  touch.  It  MsMd 
^thout  any  attack  on  either  side,  and  at  d^vbreak  we 
HW  »  •nd  mmM  to  within  a  mile  of  'Jw  tdt.  There 
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P*ul  Wt  hia  oommand  in  charge  of  the  next  senior 
sergeant,  an  ola  fighting  frontiersman,  whibt  he  and  I 
rodeon  to  the  post.  I  bearing  a  white  flag    A  sergeant's 
guard  received  us  and  escorted  us  inside  the  fort,  outside 
which  I  saw  Strang  pieketKief ences  had  been  thrown  up 
Md  Imade  sure  we  were  in  for  a  fight.   Lieutenant  HiU 
the  officer  m  co  mand,  received  us  veiy  stiffly,  and  said 
he  meaiit  to  '       his  post  to  the  last.   He  had  reaUy 
received  ord.     .o  retire,  as  we  afterwards  leaned,  hat 
put  a  bold  face  on  it  to  gain  better  terms. 

Paul  assured  him  that  though  he  might  hold  his  post 
agamst  us  for  a  time,  reinforoements  were  coming  up 
and  evenuaUy  he  must  surrender ;  that  General  Twig 
commanding  the  district,  had  idy  done  so,  and  that 
therefore  fighting  would  only  mean  useless  waste  of  life. 
Our  crafty  fnend  was  deaf  to  all  reason  for  some  time  •  hot 
when  P»ul  offered  to  let  the  officers  and  men  march  out 
with  ttienr  horses,  arms,  and  personal  property,  which 
was  what  he  had  been  fighting  for,  he  at  once  agreed,  and 
temw  were  forthwith  settled.  HiU  was  to  march  out 
next  day  and  report  himself,  and  his  command,  at  S«) 
Antonio. 

So  at  two  o'clock  that  day  he  marched  oat  and 
took  possession  of  the  post,  the  stores,  ammunition, 
twelve  mules,  eighty  camels,  and  two  Egyptian  driveic 
for  aU  of  which  I  had  to  give  a  receipt.  The  camels  liad 
been  purchased  in  Egypt  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
transport  across  the  prairies  in  the  dry  season  and 
answered  very  weU.  They  were  very  Uttie  trouble  to  as 
as  far  as  the  females  were  concerned  (do  they  caU  tham 
"mares  don't  know),  but  some  of  the  males  were 

the  mischief,  eBpeoiaBy  an  old  gentleman  they  christened 
the  major."  He  was  evidently  possessed  by  "  Shaitan  " 
«id  bit  and  fought  like  a  demon ;  but  we  chained  hhn 
by  the  foot  to  a  strong  pioket-post.  and  peace  reigned 
m  the  camel-corral. 

For  three  weeks  we  wmained  in  thaw  pfeaaaat  twrtea. 
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with  plenty  of  good  fishing  in  the  Verde  Creek,  mod  deer- 
huntkg  and  turk^.idiooCfaig  in  tlie  Iwwh  akmg  itt 
banks.  But  camp  life,  however  pleuMUit,  aeon  grows 
monotonous,  so  it  was  a  relief  to  our  easy-going  but 
rather  wearisome  existence  when  one  day  an  express 
rider  came  in,  in  hot  haate,  to  sumiBoii  xm  once  mote 
to  the  warpath  ;  this  time  against  a  marauding  band  of 
Comanche  Indians.  It  was  night  when  he  arrived,  aad 
though  his  message  was  migent  cnoof^,  nothing  could  be 
done  till  next  morning.  The  Indians  had  been  at  their 
usual  work  of  killing  the  white  men  and  driving  off  their 
horses,  on  four  ranches  in  the  Gnadakrap^  district.  Paul 
therefore  ordered  me  to  detail  twenty-five  of  the  best 
mounted  men,  including  myself,  i,nd  to  be  ready  to  start, 
with  six  days'  rations  in  our  \alletas,  by  daybreak. 
How  the  "  Boyi "  diooted  when  1  gat»  aai  the  txdm  I 
AUof  course  wanted  to  go,  but  that  was  impossible. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  light  we  were  on  the  way  to 
the  Gnadaloap^  River,  wbien  tito  Okmumchte  had-  begun 
their  fienrliah  work  of  massacre  and  plunder.  After 
about  four  hours'  hard  riding  we  reached  a  rough  moun- 
tain farm,  which  had  been  the  first  attacked.  Paul  and 
I  entered  the  lonely  Iktte  eai^,  and  «m  the  floor  id  tiie 
livmg-room  lay  the  corpses  of  two  men,  one  elderly,  and 
the  other  in  the  prime  of  life.  Both  were  scalped,  and 
pierced  by  maiQr  laoee  ai^  anow  woaadi.  Two  women 
knelt  by  the  side  of  the  poor  remains  in  bitter  grief, 
the  elder  one  mourning  for  her  huabajid  and  her  son,  tiw 
younger  for  her  hnsband. 

The  poor  old  mother  told  us  that  the  nif^t  belom  the 
last  one,  her  husband  and  son,  hearing  a  noise  in  the 
horse-corral,  turned  out  to  see  what  it  was,  and  that 
was  the  last  they  had  seen  of  them  aBw.  The  terrified 
women  heard  the  noise  of  galloping  horses  and  the  yells 
of  Indians,  and  due  not  stir.  Why  the  Comanoh^s  did 
not  kill  ihtm  too  is  strange,  for  they  ahnoet  always  made 
a  okui  sweep  of  am,  wonmi,  aad  (d^dnahi  ^hiHw raids. 
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Anyway,  however  it  wa«  they  were  spwed,  ud.  wImii 
d^t  c«ne.  ventured  out.    They  fZd  the 

»W  V  ^T'  '"^^^'^       >^  lying  on 

d^culty  carried  their  dead  indoore.  and  there,  in 
^lonely  «pot.  far  from  all  hum«»  help,  had  watched 
V  them,  mangufah  Md  fa,  terror,  for  aday  and  a  night 
There  were  of  course  no  coffins,  and  we  could  not  suTto 

^  done  this  work  «  won  as  poaaible.  But  we  offered 
to  halt  long  enough  to  dig  a  grave.  «id  they  ooni»nting. 
with  many  tears,  we  laid  the  poor  fellows  to  rest  under 
toe  shade  of  a  live-oak  hard  by  the  little  cabin.  Then 
wuh  out  exp'-rt  trailer  "  leadfa^.  we  rode  off  on  the 
broad  traU  of  the  spoilers,  with  wrath  and  vengeance  fa. 
our  heart..  It  wa.  a  pitiful  «ght  to  see  those  desolate 
did    .7  ^  '^'^  g'*-"  ot  thZ 

vZV.^  ""a    ""t         ^'^  rfter  w  from 

Val  Verde,  and  we  had  our  stem  duty  to  do. 

There  were  three  more  ranches  swept  by  the  Indians 

who  m  these  had  kiUed  aU  the  white  f^..  bat  thr^,; 

son«e  miles  off  the  main  trail,  and  we  could  not  turn  1^ 

to  them  ;  for  we  must  press  on  in  the  hope  of  catching 

our  prey  fai  the  open  ooontiy.    In  the  hiUy.  r^ 

district  at  the  head  of  the  river,  no  twile,.  fco^ 

expert,  could  foUow  Indians  ;  there  they  would  be  safe 

indian-hunting.  in  my  experience,  is  not  what  one  wouW 

caU  pleasant  sport ;  thew  «e  «,  many  thfaige  yon  mtmt 

not  do.   For  instance,  you  musn't  stop  to  kill  any  same 

however  much  you  may  want  meat,  for  your  shot  may' 

alarm  an  Indian  «K>nt ;  yon  murtn't  make  a  fire  in 

the  daytime,  lest  the  smoke  should  give  warmng  to  the 

wateMul  foes  ;  and  then  you  must  press  on  as  faTt  as  you 

can  nde  on  the  trail,  to  have  «iy  chance  of  catohing  thL 

For  these  Comanche,  as  I  think  I  have  alnMdva^  an 

^'le'^^^'lli''  bare-bac'ked. 
All  the  proviwHM  they  carry  u  a  Uttle  jerked  beef;  thdr 
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•ms  are  bows  and  airows  and  lances,  and,  being  \  '  jUy 
unencumbered  with  dothing,  they  get  over  the  ground, 
whether  mounted  or  dismounted,  at  a  suri^kiiig  nte. 
To  catch  them  without  any  plunder  wouid  be  most  diffi- 
cult ;  but  when  they  have  made  a  big  haul,  as  in  this  case, 
then  ia  your  ohanoe  to  come  op  witii  them— only  you 
mustn't  lose  any  time.  I  may  add  that  the  Comanch6 
doesn't  want  to  fight,  and  won't  if  he  can  avoid  it,  unless 
the  party  following  Mm  fa  a  very  w«ak  one :  he  wants 
to  get  away  with  his  plund»;  bnt  if  driven  intoaoomer. 
will  fight  like  a  wild  oat. 

The  traO  led  up  the  Guadaloupi,  a  great  part  of  the 
way  over  a  boulder-strewn,  rooky  trail,  wher^  it  wm  imwt 
difficult  to  follow,  for  the  "  sign  "  was  almost  impercep- 
tible. Sometimes  through  dense  cedar-brakes,  clothing 
the  spurs  (rf  the  hilfa  nmning  down  to  tile  rivw,  but  ahrajB 
through  most  lovely  scenery,  if  one  had  only  had  time 
to  rest  and  enjoy  it.  For  four  days  we  rode  steadily  on. 
never  halting  except  at  night,  or  for  the  briefest  midday 
rest,  and  the  "  Boys  "  all  the  while  keen  and  eager  for 
scalps.  The  fourth  day  the  "  sign  "  grew  plainer,  for 
small  bands  kept  coming  into  the  trail,  and  we  judged 
there  was  a  pretty  strcmg  buneh  of  Indbns  scnneidMre, 
not  very  far,  ahead  of  us. 

That  night  we  camped  on  a  bit  of  open,  rolling  prairie 
dose  to  the  river,  and  there  was  great  excitement,  for  we 
believed  we  were  close  up  to  the  band.  Mommr  we  had 
now  reached  the  very  edge  of  the  brush-covered,  rocky 
hills,  the  fastnesses  of  the  Indians,  and  if  we  couldn't 
catch  them  before  they  got  into  them,  our  laboon  and 
toils  were  in  vain. 

Our  trailer  and  two  scouts  went  cautiously  ahead,  when 
night  feU,  to  reoonnoitre.  They  seemed  gone  for  hours ;  in 
reality  it  was  less  than  one.  Then  they  came  cautknuly 
back  and  reported  they  had  located  the  Indians  in  a  tL.ok 
oedar-brake  on  the  top  of  a  steep  ridge,  and  that,  from  the 
smoke  of  their  fine,  th«e  mwt  be  •  etnii^  partiy  of  thMi. 
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Paul  ordered  the  "  Boys  "  to  faU  in  at  2  a.m..  to  tlui* 
we  might  attack  an  hour  or  w  before  daybreak 

J*  T  "flw^y.  and  in  .ingle  file.  w. 

followed  our  guide  through  the  oedar-bnikM  otJ7wmt 

Z^n.'T'^-J-  near.yrrou7:e*c:^ 

*  XL  ^*        within  fire  hundred 

IT^-   ^^'^  "f  the  men  were  dis- 

mounted ;  the  horses  were  linked  and  two  men  left  in 
ohajp.  ^  whibt  P*ul  led  the  frontal  attack  wi  ^ 

e^teen  of  the     Boys."  I  wan  nent  with  to^Z^m 

who  Wed  to  boh  acroM  the  ravine  on  that  side. 

1-he  young  moon  just  then  brake  through  the  hm 
clouds,  and  by  the  faint  light  we  could  seePwil  awThta 
men  creeping  up  the  ridge  in  line.  Then  we  pudied  » 
httle  farther  round  the  lUnk  of  the  hiU.  «id  waitS^i 
r^e  m  hand,  and  with  strrining  ^  paring  tboS 
the  dimness  of  the  night. 

Now,  M  we  waited,  a  single  shot  was  fired,  then  another ; 
^ena  volley  rang  out  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  Mrf,  Hto 

Scmiehdf^oJorsJ 
11         ^  •  Wt  ahead  of  us,  and 

two  of  them  we  grassed;  but  one  got  up  and  ran  on.  Hi,* 
leemed  to  go  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  in  that  dim  Bdit 
i^e  were  looky  to  hit  any  of  them 

of^t^-^iilr  ^t"!'  '^"^  hot-headedne..  of  ooe 
ZJlL  surprising  the  camp.  He 

and  W.  men  had  crept  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  steep 
lidgo,  when  he  who  did  the  miMshief  thought  he  »w 
^Jtidum  stan^ng  on  the  edge,  peering^^  and  let 
Aive  with  his  Sharp's  carbine,  and  hit  a  gnarled  cedar 
stump  !  The  m«t  file  follow«l  «Ut.  and  H  moZJ 
the  Indians  were  on  foot,  and  bolting  in  aU  diieetieiw. 
By^  tmie  o^  »  Boys  "  had  reached  the  plateaTaDd 
Poawd  m  a  Toltojr  af ter  the  runaways;  but  ^  ^ 
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MAttored,  (he  bruah  wm  (hiok,  and  aiming  in  the  darknw 
wM  impoMiUe,  to  all  Uiegr  aotiMlly  bagged  wm  time 
Indians.  No  doubt  othora  were  wounded  but  were 
carried  off  by  th«r  comrade*,  who  make  it  a  point  ui 
honour  not  to  lose  aoalpt  if  they  can  help  it.  It  wan 
DP  doubt  the  suddennids  of  our  night-attadi  that  lo 
■'cared  the  Comanche  and  made  them  bolt  like  that,  f 
as  a  rule  they  are  no  oowarda.  In  the  darknew,  ar..'  ■ 
mxk  a  ooontey,  it  was  of  oome  hopekis  to  foUow  the  • 
farther. 

In  ^ii'.ir  camp  we  found  all  their  lances,  bows  and 
quivm,  and  shidda,  five  Matps,  various  artiolefk  such 
as  blankets,  saddlray  and  tUm,  the  plnadar  of  the  mwdiM, 
and  fifteen  ponies. 

Of  the  latter  they  had  a  great  many  more  with  them, 
from  the  siie  ol  the  trail,  but  the  rant  had  bolted,  or  been 
stampeded  by  the  Indians  at  the  first  alarm.  By  day- 
break we  had  made  packs  of  the  plunder,  and,  driving 
the  ponies  b«faare  na,  started  oa  the  baok  trail  to  Val 
Verde. 


CHAPTER  in 
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Ora  horses  were  a  bit  done  up  by  the  long  stern  chase 
after  the  Comanche,  and  it  took  i»  AlwvTf  ? 

U,  the  ^L^JZ 

Lf '   "-"^ ^.  ^ 

MMican  fcontier,  poMibly  to  .ttack  iSio  T^^ 
k^l««„  eollecM  ,r„„  the  borfer  fX  Z^- 

o"it^w"fh4nir«^.rx"r^ 

I  wr-eTinT^Ti'-*  °"      *  ''»^- 
So  nest  morning,  with  four  pack-mules  to  n.^  ^ 

well,  «^  ™  „  .  if^ix,  t  ^ 

our  point  almn«t.  i«  o        ,•_  *o<*  »•  to 


our  point  almost  in  a  bee  line 

in 
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Arrived  at  the  road,  I  turned  up  it  to  the  west,  sending 
two  Mxmts  to  keep  about  a  mile  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Fnr  two  days  we  rode  leisurely  along,  Md  thm 
the  scouts  reported  they  had  sighted  th^  troops  we  were 
in  search  of.  At  once  I  moved  my  party  off  the  road 
about  half  a  mile  on  to  the  jxtma,  and  took  oover  in  a 
"  mott,"  or  clump,  of  live-oak  to  watch  the  proceedings. 
It  was  quite  a  pretty  sight  too,  for  there  were,  as  I  esti- 
mated, 700  infantry,  2  guns,  8  wagons  drawn  by  six 
mules  each,  and  a  number  of  officers'  servants  and  led 
horses,  etc.,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  column. 

The  column  marched  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  we 
followed  them  on  their  flank,  uaaeaa  I  believe,  for  they 
took  no  notice  of  us,  for  fully  250  miles.  In  reply  to  a 
message  sent  into  headquarters  by  an  express  ridear, 
I  reodved  otdera  to  oontinue  the  soont,  bat  to  advise 
Colonel  Van  Doon,  in  command  at  San  Antonio,  the  day 
before  the  column  would  reach  the  San  Lucas  springs, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  This  I  did,  and  then 
rode  ahead  of  the  U.S.  oohunn  and  camped  near  the 
springs  to  await  orders. 

That  night  I  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  Medio  close 
to  my  ranch,  to  meet  Ck>lonel  Van  Doon  eaii^  neact 
morning.  Before  doing  so  I  had  another  good  look  at 
the  troops  I  had  been  shadowing  so  long,  and  was  much 
impressed  by  thdr  appearance,  for  they  were  as  fine 
and  soldierly  looking  a  body  of  men  as  ever  I  saw.  II 
they  meant  fighting,  I  was  sure  they  could  whip  any 
force  Van  Doon  could  bring  against  them,  though  they 
had  but  a  poor  chance  ci  getting  out  oi  the  State,  whidi 
by  that  time  was  up  in  arms. 

I  arrived  at  the  ranch,  with  my  command,  in  good 
time,  and  had  only  just  served  out  a  glass  of  whiskey 
apiece  to  the  "  Boys,"  when  a  great  cloud  of  dust  on  the 
San  Antonio  road  heralded  the  approach  of  the  Colonel 
and  his  motley  crew.  He  had  about  two  thousand 
infantry  volunteen  of  all  lorta  and  niee,  anned  with 
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^  kincb  of  w«ipon..  and  about  five  hundred  mounted 
men  of  more  presentaW.  appearance.  An 

,  f  "^"^"^  8"*^'  ''bout  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  of  the  main  body  H"«««r  a 

uJ^ZlL'T  ^  ^-S-  *™^P«  I  ^«  halted, 

and  ordered  to  report  myseif  to  the  Colonel    He  I 

found,  had  fc^ed  up  hie  infantry  in  three  ranks  a^^^ 

road,  with  his  mounted  me7on  each  ^ 

lodced  as  though  he  expected  a  fight.    I  rep^^d^l  J 

had  been  able  to  learn  about  the  enemy.  hJ  ammfniSn 

''^"'^  ^«  "^^'^t  to  fight; 
Se  old  Pn^         ^  lie  would  be  a  tough  nut  to  oLk. 
old  Colonel,  who  no  doubt  was  more  in  the  «erete 

the  way  I  had  earned  out  my  orders,  and  dismissed 

We  stood  m  this  formation  for  quite  an  hoST^ 
a^oustime.  Ifancy.  f or  the  San  A^tonio^ol^ 
certainly  were  not  spoiling  for  a  fight,  for  aVww 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had  faU^out  on  the  mlh 

ttX  itrr"  doctored  by  my 

fiiend  Thompson  at  his  store  with  whiskey  and  such 

bke  medicin^  to  their  comfort  and  his  no  smaU  p'fit 
At  the  end  of  this  time  a  Federal  officer,  with  a  ser^t's 
^ard^earmg  a  white  flag,  appeared,  a^d  in  fiv^SL 
the  news  ran  down  the  ranks  that  the  U.S  tro^  W 
■urrendered.  woopg  had 

hJ*  "^Z.*^!.*^""!^ *  ^     t'ooP«  in  Texas  ouMie 

but  a  poor  show  of  resistance  at  the  outbreak  of  tre  ^ 
but  a  g  ance  at  th«  map  wiU  diow  that  they  had  no  Ihl^^ 
of  gettmg  away  to  join  their  friends  erf  the  No^^ 

The  U.S.  troops  then  were  to  cwnp  that  night  on  the 
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L^on  Creek,  hard  by,  and  next  day  march  into  San 
Antonio  and  be  paroUed.  Our  volunteero  were  marched 
back  to  headquarten,  hat  passed  our  ranch  on  the  Medio, 
where  they  cleared  Thompson  out  of  every  eatable  and 
drinkable  he  had,  but  filled  his  pockets  with  coin.  Besides 
this,  my  astute  bkaad  did  a  good  stroke  of  business  with 
some  of  the  Federal  officers  in  tJiflir  oamp  aa  the  Lkm. 
He  bethought  him  that  probably  they  would  have  some 
property  they  would  rather  sell  than  hand  over  to  the 
authorities  in  San  Antonio ;  and  he  was  right,  for  he 
found  them  quite  ready  for  a  deal,  if  it  could  be  d(«e 
quietly.  The  bargains  were  soon  struck,  and  by  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Thompson  was  back  at  the  ranch 
with  three  good  ponies,  twenty  U.S.  blai^ets,  md  six 
Colt  six-shooters,  for  all  of  which  he  paid  a  mere  song. 
I'm  afraid  it  was  a  very  questionable  proceeding,  on 
both  sides,  but  the  CkAmnA  was  highly  dated  with  the 
success  of  his  brilliant  ideft ;  the  siz-shootecs  eapedatty 
being  almost  invaluable. 

Meanwhile  our  tiiree  months'  service  was  up,  and  we 
were  ordered  Uuk  to  Val  Verde  to  be  paid  off  and 
mustered  out.  There,  in  about  a  week's  time,  our 
company  was  relieved  by  one  of  the  lately  raised  Texan 
Frontier  Troops,  and  we  received  our  "  oertifioate  of  sei^ 
vice."  Then  each  man  went  his  way  to  his  own  place. 
I  afterwards  cashed  my  certificate  in  San  Antonio  for  $60. 

At  the  ranch  I  found  Thompson  had  got  evwything 
quite  shipshape,  even  to  ceilings  of  "domeetio,"  ».«. 
calico,  neatly  whitewashed,  in  the  rooms.  His  store 
looked  quite  businesslike,  and  was  well  stocked  with 
goods.  Two  good  oattie-o<mb  weie  built,  ami  a  well 
dug,  about  ten  yards  from  the  door,  in  which,  at  thirty 
feet  depth,  there  was  plenty  of  good  water.  The  spot 
had  been  chosen  by  a  "  water  wi«ard,"  with  his  hazel 
twig.  Though  there  can't  be  anything  in  the  tw%,  it's 
curious  how  often  those  folks  strike  water  first  time; 
witness  my  "  wiaard  "  at  MonticeUo,  in  Kansas. 
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M^Z^  ^  •««  added  to  our  eetablialunent  . 
Me«««  vaqu^ro  named  (Wrio.  and  hi.  «niw' 

but  in  the  midst  of  hia  preoccupations  the  Ojlonel  had 
q^ute  forgotten  to  look  after  the  ^ttle,  und  eVenTone  of 

^c-r.^^^ ^^^^ 

S  tir^Tr  °'j'>'^^.  -d  hourfor^ 

caTt^^  and  "'"P^^^^**  to  tend  their 

cattJe  and  cultivate  their  irrigated  huids 

Itwas  wh«i  the  Mexicans  threw  ofiF  the  hated  yoke 
of  Spjun  early  Ust  century,  that  they  da3ed  ?h! 

Muwones."  scattered  over  the  wildest  districts 
««tres  of  civilisation  «kI  of  industry  it  wm  a 
thousand  pities  to  destroy  ^ 

•«Pected.  they  were  miT^  «        un ' "t^ 

which  being  interpretJ^J^,!^™' 
of  course  without  trial.  ww  cqm 

the  horses  and  Caesario  to  prepare  our  dmide  breato^ 
I  strolled  down  to  the  river,  r^H,  «ui  rt?^ 
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ejlendour,  to  enjoy  a  bath-  in  the  esquisite  coolness  and 
ftMhness  of  the  dawning.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  a 
Mexican  "pueblo,"  and  I  fmind  aU  the  inhaUtanta 
thereof  of  like  mind  with  myself.  Men,  women,  young 
rftfl8.^d  ohi'iren-all  were  disporting  themselves  in  the 
beautiful  pool,  diving,  swimming,  splashing  eao*-  other 
in  the  b.  ight  sunshine ;  and  not  a  soul  of  them  wot  j  more 
than  navure's  garb  !  As  they  were  in  no  way  discon- 
certed by  my  arrival,  but  greeted  me  wish  .L-«»rful 
"Buenos  dias,  Seftor,"  I  waa  goou  amongst  them 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  fun.  I  never  urn  a  metfte 
bathing  party,  or  a  more  innocent  one. 

The  oomntry  I  was  hunting  in  was  a  most  dilfioult  one, 
and  after  four  days'  hard  work  I  only  managnd  to  ooUaot 
about  fifty  head  of  my  cattle.  These  I  drove  back  to 
the  ranch,  and  had  them  herded  by  day  and  penned 
at  mght.  Two  more  drives  I  made,  and  got  most  oi  the 
stragglers  back,  but  it  vas  hard  work!  Meanwhile 
Thompson  had  bought  160  more  from  a  German  who 
was  clearing  oat  for  Meidoo,  and  tiiMe  were  added  to 
the  herd,  which  now  begsL^  to  bo  a  reapeotal^  iim. 

One  night,  whilst  I  fortunately  was  at  home  aft^r  one 
of  thwe  drives,  a  young  fellow  I  had  met  before,  named 
Dan  Pagsdale,  put  up  with  us  on  hia  way  to  Smi  Antonio 
He  owned  a  ranch  on  <  he  River  Frio,  about  sixty  miles 
from  San  Antonio,  in  a  splendid  range  for  cattle,  but 
right  m  the  Indian  country;  and  wiutt  waa  best  from  a 
ranching  point  of  view,  had  no  ndgfabonn  within  mihs 
or  him. 

He  had  2,000  head  of  cattle,  four  darkies,  and  any 
number  of  horses.   The  wai^ver  was  strong  on  him, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  San  Antonio  to  seU  out  "  'ock 
stock  and  barrel,"  and  take  a  commission  as  oaptaiii 
jn^the  Confederate  surrioe,  wfaieh  had  been  promised 

Though  I  had  never  seen  his  ranch,  I  had  often  heard 
ofitasthebestiaaDthe  ooontiy  round,  and  when  he 

IS 


I 
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tdkwl  to  eagHEljr  d  aOttag  I  prioked  up  my  tm.  Ow 

our  pipes  after  supper  he  offered  to  sell  to  us  on  moil 
favourable  tcrmB :  $1,000  down,  $5  a  head  for  the 
eatlle  ww  ooold  brand,  not  counting  calves,  and  three 
years'  time  to  pay  for  them  by  instelictiiito.  It  was 
most  tempting,  and  I  confess  I  \  as  as  eager  i-  buy  as 
he  was  to  sell ;  but  we  had  this  Medio  ranch  and  store 
(m  our  hands,  and  we  must  get  rid  of  tho  oob  befoce 
we  could  go  in  for  the  other. 

Finally  it  was  arranged  that  Ragsdale's  offer  should 
NBMiB  opm  for  us  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  he 
would  return  for  oui  decision. 

I  set  out  then  on  my  third  "cow-hunt,"  with  no 
ezpeotatioii  of  being  able  to  take  up  the  Frio  ranch. 
But  how  often  it  is  that  the  unexpected  hspfwnst  I 
had  been  out  nearly  a  week,  and  was  returning  home 
with  a  good  bunch  of  cattle,  when  on  the  Medio  Creek 
I  Btuotlded  CD  an  ambolanoe  and  a  wagon;  the  owner 
whereof,  a  man  named  Randall,  and  his  wife,  had  just 
pitched  camp  there.  They  had  started  from  Arkansas 
with  all  tl^  belongings,  intending  to  trek  right  across 
the  mountains  to  California;  a  sufGkuently  difficult 
undertaking  at  any  time,  but  which  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  made  almost  impossible. 

It  scNUids  almost  fike  a  ooineid»oe  in  a  novd,  Irat  he 
asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  place  that  would  suit  him,  as 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  Texas.  "  Come 
along,"  I  said,  "  r^t  away,  for  I've  got  the  very  place 
for  you  within  two  or  three  miles  of  where  we  are." 

As  soon  as  he  and  his  wife  saw  our  decent  comfortable 
house,  the  store,  and  all  the  surroundings,  they  were  very 
pleased,  and  in  a  shcMrt  time  we  agreed  on  the  terms 
of  purchase.  He  was  to  pay  $1,500  for  the  ranch, 
store,  etc.,  and  $6  a  head  for  all  cattle  deUvered,  He 
paid  $1,000  deposit,  and  with  his  wife  and  family  and 
four  darkies  took  possession  <rf  the  house,  all  but  one 
room,  whilst  I  set  off  again  to  round  up  the  leauunky 
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cattle.  This  I  did,  after  another  week's  hard  »ling,  and 
tijwi  Rcgriale  Horaed  up  again.  We  paid  him  his  $1,000 
down,  and  I  think  he  waa  quite  as  pleased  to  sell  M  we 
to  buy  ■  for  he  had  got  his  otwum^iTffiftn,  and  waa  kaen  to 
be  off  to  the  wars. 

I  often  saw  him  when  he  waa  «~^fi;mi  with  hii 
regiment,  the  1st  Texan  Cavahy,  at  ran».]file  Creek 
near  San  Antonio,  for  the  Colonel,  commonly  called 
"  Dadity  "  Gnen,  and  mai^  d  the  officers  were  well 
known  to  me.  "  Daddy  "  Qreen  was  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  Southern  planter,  and  in  former  days  had  seen 
much  serWoe  against  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  Never 
was  commander,  I  believe,  man  bafeved  than  he  bj 
"his  boys."  He  led  them  most  gallantly  in  many  • 
tough  fight,  and  with  him  it  waa  never  "go,"  bat 
"  come." 

Near  the  doae  ol  the  war  he,  with  his  brigade  of  Texan 
Cavalry,  "  whqiped  "  "  Commissary  "  Banks,  otherwise 
Goiaal  Banks  of  the  Federal  Army,  in  a  most  gallant 
fight  on  the  Red  River.  The  dear  old  bej  led  hfa  biigwle 
against  the  Federal  infantry  strongly  posted,  with  guns 
on  either  flank.  It  waa  against  all  the  rulea  of  war  I 
suppose,  bat  notliii^  oooU  itop  Ua  boyi,  with  "  Dadify  " 
in  front  of  them,  and  they  took  the  position  and  the 
guns,  though  with  heavy  loss;  the  heaviest  and  most 
grievoas  of  all  being  that  of  the  dear  old  General,  who 
was  literally  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot  in  the  momaol 
of  victory.  His  boys  just  rode  over  *hose  Federals, 
and  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  such  d«ad  done  in  all 
the  war. 

As  to  poor  Ragsdale,  he  served  for  some  two  years, 
attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  then  was  killed  in 
Louisiana,  plookily  leading  his  squadron  in  a  gallant 

charge. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression,  tho  <h  I  must  repeat  the 
oSonoe  to  give  sn  instance  of  th  villainoaa  doiniW  of 
the  VigOuiee  OoouBitlee. 
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The  evvning  I  ntnmed  from  my  firrt  "oow-hunt,"  I 
was  Bitting  on  the  "  gaUery,"  resting  and  enjoying  th« 
lovely  evening,  when  a  two-horse  ambulance,  with  five 
men  In  it,  drove  up.  A  man  named  John  Atkins  I  had 
met  before,  and  two  others  got  down,  shook  hands,  and 
asked  for  drinks  of  whiskey.  As  the  other  two  remained 
in  the  ambulance,  I  saw  there  was  something  up,  and 
asked  Atkins  what  it  was.   He  said  they  had  had  a  ran, 

hunt  after  a  d  d  horse-thief;  had  found  him  at 

last  at  Fort  Qark,  where  he  had  enlisted  for  a  year's 
■ervioe,  putting  his  (Atkins's)  horse  in  as  his  mount. 
They  had  recovered  the  hone,  whioh  was  tied 
the  ambulance,  and  they  wan  taking  the  thiil  into 
San  Antonio. 

But  his  manner  as  he  said  this  awmsed  my  tospicions  ; 
besides,  I  knew  him  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  dreaded 
Vigilance  Committee,  so  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  hang  the  poor  wwtoh  before  you  get  there."  "You've 
hit  it,  my  boy,  first  shot,"  he  answered  with  a  htogh; 
"you  get  your  horse,  and  come  along  to  see  the  finialu 
You  bet  we  sha'n't  take  him  much  farther  now." 

Now  one  of  the  two  stall  in  tite  ambuUmoe  left  it, 
and  came  to  the  house ;  but  the  prisoner  sat  quietly 
on,  and  apparently  unconcerned.  No  suspicion  of  the 
near-impendiag  fate  that  awaited  him  seemed  to  hav* 
dawned  upon  him.  The  human  ghouls  who  had  brtMi^t 
him  along  more  than  250  miles  had  played  cards  with 
him  at  each  camp,  and  now  were  going  to  murder  him 
in  cold  Uood  I  It  made  my  bkxxi  boU,  and  Mr.  John 
Atkins  never  gu'^ssed  how  near  he  -vas  to  getting  a 
buUet  through  his  heart.  But  if  I  could  have  kiUed 
aU  four  of  these  bloodthirsty  wretches,  and  rescued  their 
pnsoner,  I  should  have  had  to  flee  the  country,  or  thdr 
fellow-murderers  of  the  committee  would  surely  hxn 
hanged  me. 

I  mastered  my  wrath  then,  as  best  I  oouM,  and  used 
every  argument  I  oouW  think  of  to  Indnoe  AlUnt  at 
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least  to  let  his  oaptive  have  his  ohanoe  of  trial  in  the 
town.  In  vain;  ntMut  axgnnMitt  nor  entamtfy  ooold 
move  him.  I  had  said  as  much  as  I  dared,  and  more 
than  was  good  fop  my  own  security,  and  oould  do  no 
more.  So,  sad  and  dok  at  liearii,  I  walked  ovw  to  the 
ambulance  to  speak  to  the  poor  yoong  felknr ;  he  waa 
not  more  than  twenty-five,  and  a  well-dressed,  good- 
looking  feUow.  DirecUy  I  spoke,  he  said,  "  Why,  I  met 
yon  in  Kanns,  when  yoa  were  a  lieatMiant  in  mhw, 
company,  and  I  was  in  Dunn's."  I  couldn't  reooUeot 
him,  even  whm  he  tokl  me  his  name  was  Jack  Young. 
He  declared  he  was  innoomt  of  the  charge,  for  he  had 
bought  the  horse  from  a  Mexican,  on  the  Medina,  and 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  produce  him  at  his  trial. 
His  trial,  poor  fellow !  How  Uttle  he  knew  I  I  couUn't 
tell  him  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  him,  and  it  waa 
best  not.    it  could  only  prolong  his  agony. 

But  I  would  try  once  more  what  persuasion  would 
eflfeot  with  his  oapton.  I  mi^t  have  spared  my  breath, 
for  they  were  as  hard  as  the  netiuv  millstone.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  murderers  were  anxious  to  start, 
that  they  might  finish  their  evil  deed  before  darkness 
overtook  them. 

The  victim  asked  for  whiskey,  which  I  had  forgotten  to 
offer  h'm.  so  I  brought  him  a  tumbler.  He  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  hoping  to  meet  me  apdn  soon ;  and  I  knew 
I  should  never  see  him  alive  any  more.  So  they  drove 
off,  the  prisoner  cheery  and  unconcerned,  his  escort 
laughing  and  chatting  with  him,  as  though  they  were  aU 
the  best  of  friends.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  hratea 
would  hang  him!  I  watched  them,  in  the  crimson 
glow  of  the  setting  sun,  until  they  disappeared  round 
a  "  mott "  on  the  ptairie,  and  then,  with  a  feeling  of 
utter  helplessness,  turned  back  to  the  house. 

That  night  I  scarcely  slept,  and  at  daybreak  was  on 
horeebaok,  following  the  tarail  ot  the  ambulance ;  drawn, 
as  it  were,  by  lome  iuMirtible  atteaotfon;  fatUag  mm 
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•t  one  moment  of  what  I  ihoald  find,  and  the  next 
hoping  the  murdeien  might  have  Niented.   Thus  ^oping 
fearing,  I  nxk  on  for  about  thno  oOm,  and  then  saw 
what  I  feaUy  expected:  Jack  Young  hMCfaw  from 
a  China-tiw  hacd  by  the  trail  I 

In  hoi  hasle  I  rode  on  into  San  Antonio  and  reported 
to  the  City  Marehal  what  I  had  Men.  Tb»  dead  was 
woognised  as  the  handiwork  of  the  all-powerful  Vigilance 
Onnmittee,  and  no  one  dared  to  interfere  with  its  dread 
decrees.  Only  smne  Megfeans  were  mift  out  by  the 
city  authorities  to  cut  down  the  victim  and  bury  him 
on  the  spot  where  he  died.  And  so  an  end,  as  far  as 
this  world's  jintioe  ia  oonoetned.  I  have,  aUw  I  seen 
many  die  by  Lynoh  Law,  bat  novw  lo  ooldrfalooded  • 
deed  as  this  one. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  kakohbb's  paradise 

Havdio  agreed  terms  with  RagwUle  for  his  ranch,  and 
paid  oar  deposit,  all  we  had  k>  do  now  waa  to  ride  into 
San  Antonio,  see  his  lawyers,  and  put  nMtten  in  prc^ 
legal  train.  This  we  did  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  became 
duly  "  seized  "  (I  think  that  is  the  legal  phrase)  of  the 
coveted  FMo  ranch. 

I  must  say  they  do  these  things  bettc.  in  the  States 
than  we  do  here.  Why,  it  is  easier,  and  lees  costly,  to 
transfer  tiie  ownership  of  a  great  estate,  that  may  be 
worth  millions,  ov«r  thflw,  tliMi  <»!•  tombledowa  old 
cottage  here ! 

That  fixed  up,  I  engaged  an  old  frontier  Mexican,  Juan 
Garcia  by  name,  to  go  out  to  th«  Fiio  with  me,  and  rMe 
round  the  home  range.  Juan  was  well  known  to  me 
as  a  first-rate  Taqu^,  and  though  he  had  never  been 
actuaUy  on  tiie  now  ranoh,  knew  its  wheceaboats,  and 
the  lay  of  the  surrountling  country.  I  have  no  idea 
how  old  he  was,  nor  do  I  think  had  he  himself ;  any 
way,  he  looked  like  a  dried-up  mummy,  a  little  bleached 
by  long  exposure"  to  the  sun.  On  foot  ho  kidked  dd, 
and  decrepit  ahnost ;  but  put  him  on  a  horse,  however 
wild  and  unbroken,  and  he  seemed  transformed,  ile 
could  ride  all  day,  and  erwy  day,  and  aftar^  kogeat 
"  cow-hunt  "  seemed  as  fresh  as  paint.  He  was  a  good 
shot  with  rifle  or  six-shooter,  and  furthermore— a  great 
consideration  in  view  o<  when  we  were  going— wasn't 
afraid  of  Indians. 

His  oostume,  hke  that  of  aU  his  kind,  ooarttted  of 

us 
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-"CO  MHRMd,  Hailou  fuhioo,  viu,  UlMl.  Mid  ISOM 

«d  long  mooM.i„.,  to  ,hiA        .Und  . 

which  th.  old  (How  k»J«,  2,\lZ 

8«  F«n„i„„  (^.Tbo^f:w:.„"Sii" *• 
:^»-drio^^':^3iir™^ 

traU  on  it  wua  nevw  •  lign  of  « 

rolling  prairie,  dotted  he«and  tWeTth^  ^ 

bemg.  nor  any  .ign  of  .^«n.:n"t 

day  ;  only  now  and  thon  a  few  st^y  Z^r^l^ 

2  tL^^'"^'  ""^^      dared  not  swIortS 
done,  we  put  it  oat.  lest  the  amoke 
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■hoaM  U  MM.  IwfaM  oar  homt  to  pvmnl  tMr 

straying,  smoked  one  pipe,  tad  then  Uid  dowD  on  oar 
bUnkete,  with  our  udiim  for  pillowi  and  our  arms  by 
onr  ttdet,  frontier  faohion.  The  moon  waa  high,  and 
the  night  full  of  liprht.  Very  beautiful  to  look  on  in  its 
vafitness  and  its  stillne^,  and  I  lay  for  a  short  time  oon- 
t«mplating  the  wondrous  scene,  and  thinking  of  the  past, 
Md  of  the  onoertAin  fattm  before  mo ;  alio  I  ootrfm 
wondering  if  there  were  any  Indians  about,  and  how  * 
Bcalping-knife  would  feel.  But  not  for  long ;  for  soon 
the  soft  ories  of  the  whip-poor-wills,  the  distant  howls  of 
the  coyote,  and  the  grumbling  of  the  bull-frop  in  tho 
oreek  sent  me  into  a  dreamless  sleep,  till  Juan  roused 
me  as  the  first  glimmer  of  light  showed  on  the  eastern 
horiion.  That  worthy  declared  ha  iMd  dept  with  one 
eye  open,  but  I  rather  doubt  it.  Indians  or  no  Indians 
we  were  bound  to  make  a  fire,  for  a  pint  of  good  coffee 
k  ahnost  worth  risking  joor  life  for.  We  drank  this, 
perhaps  enjoying  it  the  more  for  the  risk  we  ran,  ate  a 
bit  of  dried  beef,  slightly  broiled  on  the  embers,  and  set 
off  due  west  agahi,  still  seeing  nc  trail,  though  we  had 
expected  to  strike  on*  of  RagMbfe's  h:  on  tUi.  I  foond 
afterwards  that  the  reason  was  that  ha  nam  used  the 
same  trail  twice,  either  in  riding  or  swilling  a  wagon, 
into  San  Antonio.  A  wIm  fffeoantion  in  an  imti^ 
oonntiy  like  that. 

However,  we  soon  began  to  strike  big  cattle-trails, 
all  leading  in  one  direction,  which  we  were  sure  must  be 
the  Frio,  and  followed  them  at  a  mart  "  lopa."  Ft*, 
sently  all  doubts  were  at  an  end  when  we  Etruck  a  number 
of  cattle,  all  with  the  I.X.L.  brand,  which  I  had  bot^t 
from  Ragidale.  I  waa  delighted  with  what  I  had  seen 
so  far,  and  racogniscd  that  I  had  struck  the  finest  cattle- 
range  I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Miles  and  miles  of  clean 
mesqmte  grass  extended  on  all  sides,  and  all  the  cattle 
fattening  on  this  pasture  were  in  splendid  condition. 

The  cattle  and  deer  traik  soon  lad  wt  to  dww  du^ 
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•JTOl  of  "  cat-olaw  "  mesquite  and  prickly  pear,  with 
^  cattWoads  through  it.  Here  and  theL  'w^d 
^out  rnto  holtow..  or  cafladas.  perhaps  a  hundnxl 
y»rd8  THde,  with  lagoons  in  them,  round  which  omr 
bea^ul  grass,  clear  of  brush,  but  dotted  about  iZ 

r  T^'^^^''^^'^^'^^^^^-  This  chaparral 
I  found  afterwards,  extended  back  from  the  river  aboni 
four  miles,  and  along  its  length  for  about  thirty  mife.- 
•  yery  home  and  paradise  for  game  of  aU  sorts 

A*  we  rode  ateng  that  morning,  troops  of  turkeys  would 
rash  across  the  trail ;  deer  would  jump  up.  alm<it  under 

bolt  from  the„  waUowB  on  the  margins  of  the  water-hol^ 
mto  the  brush  with  angry  grant,  and  fierce  snapping  of 
their  tusks.  Signs,  too.  were  not  wanting  of  murtwur. 
oommg  down  to  drink,  and  old  Juan,  whose  regiZ 
calhng  was  murtanging,  rode  behind  me,  I  could  hear 
him  muttering  to  himself,  with  much  satisfaction  "Qn. 

"WW  ^"L'lif,"',  toumUted/JS 
what  a  beaotiful  place  I " 

Cioming  to  the  river  itself,  we  found  the  banks  of  loamv 
about  seventy  feet  high,  with  many  cattle  and  bridle 
ta»ck«  lea^  down  to  its  boulder-strewn  bed.  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  hard  by  the  bank,  were  the  ranch  buildings 
plamly  to  be  seen.  Where  we  had  struck  the  Frioit 
waj^Jy  fordabie  but  above  and  below  that  point  it 
^n««i  ont  into  lake,  of  clear,  blue,  cool  water.  fuU  of 
ash  and  abounding  in  alligators  and  "alliator  aw" 
^deed  the  river,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its^oursej.  a 

*****         °'  "  '^•ter-holes."  a.  thei  •» 
oaUed  m  Western  parknce.  •»  ««iey  •» 

T       1°*'  I        "  °°  »  eoodly  heritage  »  when 

I  bought  this  Frio  .anch.  But  the^ewe^  twoTawba.^ 
to  my  en,«^«nt  ol  it.  advantages  :  the  first,  over  which 
I  had  no  control,  the  Indians;  the  second,  my  own  iw- 
v«8ede«re  to  mi,  myself  up  in  the  great  War  of  ^ 
OMMBOo.— the  last  being  more  fatal  to  my  i»ro.pect.  of 
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BUOO0M  than  the  flnt.   If  I  had  only  stook  to  mj  own 

business  of  cattle-raising,  for,  say,  ten  years,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  been  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
finest  range  and  the  biggest  stock  of  beeves  in  all  Texas. 
Howevw,  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  regieto  axe  imoIbm,  or 

worse. 

Climbing  up  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  whose 
mugin  was  lined  with  mnlbeny-trees  and  liTe-oaks, 
entwined  with  "  mustang  "  grape-vines  to  their  very 
summits,  we  found  ourselves  outside  the  high  mesquite 
picket-fence  surrounding  the  ranch.  Our  approach  was 
greeted  in  so  vooiferoiu  and  threatMiii]^  a  manner  by 
about  a  dozen  hoimds  and  "  Arkansas  curs,"  that  I 
thought  it  wisest  not  to  dismount  before  some  one  came 
out  to  qnell  the  riot.  Long  and  hradly  I  shoated,  and 
after  some  minutes  an  ancient  darky  cautiously  peeped 
out  of  the  door  and,  having  carefully  reconnoitred  us, 
came  forth.  The  poor  old  fellow  wae  overjoyed  when 
I  explained  who  1  was,  for  he  and  his  old  woman  had 
been  left  in  charge  by  Ragsdale  with  only  the  dogs  to 
protect  them  from  the  Indians,  and  so  terrified  were  they 
that  they  had  slept  in  tiie  ohapami  every  night. 

i^unt  Martha,  his  wife,  fixed  us  up  some  corn-bread 
and  venison,  with  a  good  hmw  of  coffee,  and  whilst  this 
was  preparing  I  took  a  look  zoond  my  new  hcnuestead. 
The  house  was  of  hewn  logs,  with  two  rooms,  one  above 
and  one  below ;  the  former  reached  by  a  broad  stair- 
ladder  outside.  At  the  back  a  log  kitehen  with  dirt  floor, 
and  alongside  H  nz  "  aoaldes,"  or  Mezieaa  pidcet-honses, 
for  the  hands.  Behind  them  again,  good  log  "  smoke- 
houses "  and  fowl-houses ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
strong  pioket-f  enoe  mcloeing  about  half  an  acre  of  ground 
<totted  about  with  beautiful  trees.  The  house  had  a 
rough  gallery  round  it,  a  pleasant  shady  place  to  sit  out 
on ;  but  it  was  wholly  innocent  of  glass,  the  windows 
being  oaly  eloaed  by  i^ntteia. 

Outside  tibe  fence  were  tlw  cattle,  calf  and  horse. 
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ground  for  milfi«  ,.^,La  ■plendid  grazing 

beC  .t  W  1        .  PracticaUy,  for  the  timi 

"wug  «  least,  as  much  mv  own  a«  if  t  ko^  u  Tl 

Md  paid  for  it.  own  as  If  I  had  bought 

To  the  west  of  the  ranch,  which  stood  on  a  knoH  ih^ 
fine  timberl^h  gr^e  ta  parK:  ^'"^^ 

wa.  the  Indians.  andttiewZ^nLn^*  "^^^ 
tn        o  °°         one  would  have 

to  ke«p  a  wary  eye  on  them  to  retain  one's  scalp  inta^ 

The  Comanch68  knew  the  ranee  well  anrT^^  t 
considered  it  th«r  .peoial  proi^rtv    On!^  ^""^ 
apnng  the  former  swe^T^^l,^:/^ 

met."  It  was  oni^  .  *  *™  ^**°>  Pison  wherevw 
could  rid*  r  ^i^^  that 

work  long  years  ag7now  ^ 

the  latt^^  a  ^'^^y  ^^e  whole  of 

beheld.   Not    n,  "^^"^^  th«  this  I  had  never 

-wor  a  Human  bemc.  nor  aim  nt  .ju^ 

but  plenty  of  bunches  of  I  X  lT.*^  ^' 
condition  «Hi  a,  wildl  bucks    iC  ^ld"'  """'''^ 
were  in  abundance,  and  tT^l  ^1!?^ 
the  forks  of  th.  K  sundown,  as  we  neared 

<me  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
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us  at  a  gallop,  making  for  their  watering-place  on  the 
rirer.   Old  Jnaa  wm  firantac  with  exoitemait,  and  I 

could  hardly  restrain  him  from  galloping  after  them, 
by  telling  him  he  should  oome,  by  and  by,  and  rope  aa 
many  as  he  Uked. 

That  ni^t  we  camped  on  a  water-hole  of  the  Frio, 
under  a  grove  of  splendid  "  peccan "  trees.  Seated 
under  one  of  these,  watching  Juan  getting  ready  our 
supper,  a  piece  of  good  Inok  belell  m ;  for  tAoog  the 
deer-trail,  a  few  steps  from  me,  came  a  troop  of  turkeys, 
struttiAg  leisurely  to  water.  At  the  head  of  his  harem 
marched  a  stately  gobbler,  unconscious  of  aught  bnt  his 
own  dignity  and  grandeur.  Though  it  was  a  risky  thing 
to  shoot  in  a  place  like  that,  the  old  fellow  was  too 
tempting  to  resist,  and  I  knocked  him  over  with  a 
shot  from  my  aix-shootar. 

Juan  had  him  plucked  in  double-quick  time,  gave  him 
a  coat  of  clay,  scooped  out  a  hole,  and  baked  him  thwein 
on  the  wood  ashes.  No  chef  or  profeosor  ci  (he  oidinaiy 
art  can,  with  all  his  appliances,  produce  a  dkh  to  beat 
this.  Be  it  deer-meat  or  turkey,  or  any  other  meat,  no 
way  of  cooking  it  equals  this  ;  hut  perhaps  a  beef's 
head  treated  in  this  fadiion  a  tiic  snproneBt  dirii  at  all. 
It  makes  one  hungry,  even  now,  to  think  of  it. 

Next  day  we  rode  back  up  the  east  side  of  the  Frio, 
seeing  many  cattle,  and  plenty  of  unbr<inded  oalyes, 
which  showed  that  Ragsdale,  since  the  war-fever  had 
attacked  him,  had  let  his  stock  go  ;  all  the  better  for  us 
perhaps.  At  the  ranch  we  stopped  for  an  hour,  stripped 
the  horses,  and  fed  them,  whitat  we  breakfasted.  Then 
off  again,  and  rode  ten  miles  or  so  up  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  seeing  more  cattle,  and  a  pack  of  "  lobos  " — large 
wolves,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  small  prairto 
variety,  or  coyotes.  Here  we  saw  very  fresh  Indian  sign, 
which  showed  that  a  considerable  band  had  struck  the 
river  at  this  point  and  turned  up  it,  travelling  north. 

Having  no  deiiie  to  nin  into  (1mm  gndy,  aad  being 
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moreover  more  than  satiafied  with  wUt  I  hiwl  fJu. 

sL^^a^  WW  ftio  and  struck  acroas  the  prairie  for  the 
Greek.  e„  ^  for  the  Medio.  Thel^^Z 

we  wwn  wa.  in  great  excitement,  for  the  Indians  were 
on  the  warpath  again,  and  had  killed  a  CterWLX 

twenty  milTl^SiS  SL 

WM  a«ffi«„  '  ^        served  before 

„d  brmg  one  or  two  mom  with  me  if  iwdbl. 

fcBow  ,       i  y"-"  The  good  oH 

■MOW  «eem,d  doiightod  to  go.  Md  „  "ii,  ^  ^™ 
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arms  and  eager  for  the  fray,"  I  was  very  pleased  to  have 
him  witib  me,  espeoiaify  as  there  was  no  one  tHae  I  ooold 

enlist. 

He  saw  to  everything  for  me ;  got  the  horaee,  arms, 
and  provisions  ready  for  the  morrow,  whilst  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  just  as  I  was,  and  slept  like  a.  rook 
till  the  Mexicans  called  me  before  daybreak.  Then,  after 
a  swim  in  the  cool  water  of  the  creek,  and  a  hasty  break- 
fast, we  set  off  tot  oor  twmty-mile  ride  aoioss  tiie  prairie ; 
the  Colonel  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  this 
his  first  brush  with  the  Comanche,  and  I  as  fresh  as 
paint  again.  We  reached  the  rendezvous  a  good  hoar 
before  the  rest  of  the  command,  and,  for  my  part,  I  was 
glad  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  journey  ;  for  there  werp  too 
many  Indians  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  two 
might  have  been  jumped  on  by  a  big  haaick  of  the  bratM 
at  any  moment. 

At  the  ranch  we  learned  that  the  Comanche  had  killed 
two  more  settlers,  one  at  whom  had  been  scalped,  after 
being  tortured  to  death  with  lance-thrusts.  The  "  sign  " 
showed  plainly  enough  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the 
wretches,  for  it  was  as  easy  to  read  as  a  book. 

They  had  roped  him,  and  driven  him  roond  in  a  drole, 
prodding  him  the  while  with  lances,  till  he  had  died, 
literally  covered  with  wounds.  They  had  also,  which 
was  very  mrasnal,  attacked  a  big  randi,  bnt  had  been 
beaten  off  by  the  owners,  who  were  well  armed.  More- 
over they  had  got  together  a  big  drove  of  horses,  and 
had  killed  a  great  many  cattle,  and  were  much  bolder 
and  more  careless  than  nsoal,  knowing  jnrt  as  wdU  as 
we  did  that  the  frontier  was  no  longer  protected  by 
U.S.  troops,  and  that  our  best  young  "  braves "  had 
gone  to  the  war.  Indeed  at  that  Ubm  we  soiiaiad 
terribly  from  Indian  raids,  owing  to  these  causes ,  and  no 
outlying  ranch  was  safe  from  attack,  so  that  very  many 
were  abandoned  by  their  owners. 

Whrai  the  cMnmaad  ■j[n>ii>itl,  and  I       had  •  look 
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round  I  can't  say  I  wan  maoh  imi»«M8d  by  the  amNNOw 
anoe  of  the  men.   They  were  weU  mounted  and  a^ 
but  I  oouMn't  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  if  we 
didcome  up  with  the  enemy ;  for  except  Paul.  Demp. 
ifoiTOet  and  myself,  none  were  real  frontiersmen,  or  uaed 
to  this  kmd  of  work.    However  they  all  seemed  very 
keen  and  «o  after  a  thort  halt  we  set  off.  nineteen  in 
number,  on  a  trail  the  most  inexperienced  could  foUow 
It  was  so  wide  and  plain.   At  dusk  we  struck  the  0^ 
manoh6  camp  of  the  previous  night,  and  aU  next  day 
foUowed  ,t  as  fast  as  we  dared  go.   We  were  evidently 
overhauhng  the  Indians,  who  were  hampered  and  delayed 

Z^^l  Z     ^u^'r^  '^^y  '^^^  I  felt 

«ne  we  should  catch  them,  and  have  a  fight.    The  traU 

^  now  heading  for  the  Presidio  crossing  of  the  Rio 

prand6.  and  the  only  lear  was  lest  they  might  get  over 

mto  Mexican  tenitory  before  we  came  up  with  them,  for 

there  they  would  be  safe  from  puiwiit. 

^e  third  day  we  pressed  on  as  fast  as  our  tired  horses 

«>uM  go.  with  Demp.  Forrest  the  trailer  and  two  scouts 

well  ahead  ;  the  rest  riding  two  and  two.  with  Paul  and 

myself  leadmg  the  van.   The  excitement  was  intenm, 

W^Jr^K  !,  ^^^"^^^  ^ot  so  very  far  ahead! 
Wou^d  ^  devihsh  murderers  escape  us  after  our  hard 
nde  ?  Even  the  rawest  German  trader  was  keen  for 
Wood  now,  and  my  friend  was  quite  wild!  I  ooaM 
««we  realise  that  it  was  the  same  placid,  good-natured 
old  Thompson;  bu.  I  suppose  it  was  the  tale  of  the  poor 
young  German's  awful  death  that  had  roused  the  fiZ 
latent  in  him. 

About  midday  Demp.  came  riding  back,  at  full  gallop. 
to  report  that  he  had  located  the  band,  camped  in  a 
brushy  caiiada  about  three  miles  from  the  crossing,  and 
that  seem  jd  busy  cooking  and  eating.  Round  their 
camp  he  had  seen  a  big  lot  of  the  stolen  horses,  perhaps 
two  or  thr«e  hundred  in  number.  There  waa  plenty  of 
brush  for  covert,  near  the  caflada,  and.  as  the  ComanoWs 
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seemed  oaxtHtm  and  off  their  guard,  he  thought  we 
might  possibly  raipriae  them  if  we  hoiried  iq>. 

Rifles,  six-shooters,  and  cartridge-belts  were  carefully 
examined,  and  off  we  set  at  a  lope,  Paul  leading,  and  I 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  cohunn  to  pieriMit  straggling. 
I  confen  I  felt  rather  anxious  as  to  how  our  raw  recruita 
would  behave.  An  Indian  yell,  before  the  brutes  charge, 
is  not  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
wasn't  sure  how  my  yooag  ficienda'  nerves  would  stand 
it.  If  any  of  them  gave  way,  we  should  have  the  Co- 
manche charge  into  us  to  a  certainty ;  and  they  out- 
numbered ug  by  moie  Hum  time  to  one.  Hoet  of  them, 
I  was  glad  to  see,  seemed  still  ke^n  enough,  though  one 
or  two,  I  fancied,  had  cooled  down  a  bit  in  their  ardour, 
and  these  I  reeolyed  to  keep  dose  by  me  when  the  pinoh 
came. 

Now,  as  we  pressed  on  over  the  rolliag  prairie  and 
between  the  thick  standing  clumps  of  nopal,  our  scouts 
came  back  and  reported  thrne  was  no  hope  fk  a  aorpvise, 
for  the  Indians  had  left  their  camp  and,  having  mounted, 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  "  lomo,"  or  ridge,  hard  by, 
where  they  evidently  meant  to  fight.  No  men  fight 
harder  than  these  Comanohte  when  driven  into  a  oocn«r, 
but  here  their  retreat  over  the  river  was  secure  ;  so  it 
was  doubtful  whether  they  would  make  a  big  fight  to 
save  the?r  plimder,  or  bolt  to  lave  their  own  akins. 

Paul  formed  his  little  troop  in  line  to  the  front,  and, 
advancing  to  about  eighty  yards  from  the  ridge,  dis- 
mounted his  mm ;  the  horsai'  rdns  wue  thrown  over 
the  men's  left  arms,  and  orders  given  to  reserve  fire  till 
Paul  gave  the  signal.  Then  every  man  to  mount  in 
double-quiok  time  and  have  at  the  Indians,  six-shootera 
in  hand. 

Hardly  were  we  ready  when  the  Comanche  came  on, 
in  V  formation,  at  a  good  hand  canter  down  the  hill, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number  'uid  jailing  like 
demonsi  They  had  let  drive  thdr  arrows,  and  a  young 
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fellow  named  Petersen  got  two  of  tiiem,  one  in  ha  shooldw 
and  the  other  in  his  thigh.  It  was  a  lervous  moment, 
though  PetefTsen  was  the  only  man  hit ;  but  the  fellows 
stood  steady,  wen  thoee  I  had  thought  doubtful,  gripping 
their  rifles  and  waiting  for  the  word. 

"  Fire,  boys !  "  shouted  Paul,  and  at  al)out  fifty  or 
sixty  yards'  distanro  we  poured  in  our  volley.  Six 
Indians  dropped,  aiid  others  we  could  see  were  wounded, 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  them,  but  they  stuck  to  their  ponies. 
It  was  too  hot  for  them  to  stand,  and  the  formation 
broke  at  once,  and  wheeled  about  in  full  retreat  up  the 
slope.  It  seemed  only  a  moment  before  we  were  mounted, 
but  even  as  we  started  in  pursi'it  the  active  Indian  ponies 
had  topped  the  ridge  and  disappeared.  Helter-skelter 
they  went  for  the  crossing,  only  half  a  mile  away,  and 
before  we  could  catch  up  with  them  were  over  in  Mexican 
territory,  where  they  kn^w  our  boys  wouldn't  follow 
them. 

We  had  done  pretty  well,  considering  the  composition 
of  the  command  ;  but  of  course  could  have  cut  up  pretty 
well  thu  whole  <rf  the  band  if  we  had  had  enough  men  to 
divide,  and  secure  the  crossing.  We  gathered  about  two 
hundred  horses,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  ao  the 
Comanch^g  didn't  get  away  with  many. 

Well  pleased  with  the  success  we  had  met  with,  we 
camped  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  feasted  right  royally 
on  a  fat  yearling  the  enemy  had  left  oohind. 

Poor  PMersen  was  badly  hurt ;  but  the  arrow-heads 
were  cut  out  and  the  wounds  dressed  as  well  as  might  be, 
and  we  got  him  back  to  Castroville,  wbere  he  eventually 
recovered. 

All,  as  I  have  said,  were  well  pleased  ;  but  none  m<m 

so  than  old  Thompson,  who  vowed  he  had  grassed  one 
buck  and,  if  he  knew  it,  would  never  miss  another  Indian 
hunt. 
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When  we  returned  to  Castroville,  after  the  Indian  fight 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Gierman  iohabitanta  (we  always 
called  ihiom  "  Dutoh,"  though  I  don't  know  why)  gave 
U8  quite  an  ovation,  and  feasted  the  whole  party  with 
their  best. 

A  hst  was  made  of  all  the  brands  on  the  matured 
horaes,  and  a  notice  stuck  up  that  the  owners  ooold 
reclaim  them  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Those  not 
claimed  within  a  fortnight  were,  with  the  Indian  trophies, 
sold  at  public  auction. 

Randall,  who  had  bought  our  ranch,  was  not  ready  to 
pay  the  balance  due,  so  we  did  not  hand  over  possession. 
I  filled  up  the  time  <rf  waiting  by  hunting  cattle,  and, 
after  another  three  weeks'  hard  riding,  ooUeoted  another 
twenty-five  of  our  brand,  which  made  up  our  number  in 
the  corrals  to  five  hundred. 

Being  a  member  of  the  K.O.C.,  and  having  voted  for 
Jeff  Davis  for  President  and  served  three  months  under 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  I  was  pretty  well  known  in  San 
Antonio  as  "  sound  on  the  goose,"  which  meant  a  good 
Bouthem  man,  and  at  this  time  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
town  and  in  the  camps  <A  instruction.  In  the  latter  I 
met  General  Wasp  in  command,  Genwal  Sibley,  Ciolonel 
Oreen,  and  many  others,  with  whom  I  became  very 
friendly.  At  this  time  the  war-fever  ran  very  high  in 
Texas,  and  throughout  the  South.  The  battle  of  Bull 
Run  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  every  oof  tvas  sanguine 
of  victory.   It  was«  with  all  of  us,  <mly  a  qov  ^'^n  <rf  haw 
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long  it  would  take  us  to  whip  the  Yankees,  and  what  m 
should  do  with  them  when  that  was  accomplished ;  we 
were  indeed  proceeding  to  dispose  of  the  Uon's  skin  before 
we  had  elain  him  I  For  myadf ,  I  wm  ivmt  m  Muagnine 
and  as  excited  as  the  rest,  a^^d  never  dreamed  the  Soatii 
could  be  beaten.   It  was  fae  common  opinion  that  the 
war  would  not  last  more  than  six  months,  or  at  the 
outside  a  year  ;  and  that,  if  England  and  France  would 
acknowledge  our  independence,  it  would  be  over  directly. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  our  shortsightedness  and 
▼anity  now,  and  the  proud  Southerners  paid  a  heavy 
enough  penalty  for  it  too  ;  how  heavy,  in  tho  downfall 
of  their  pride  and  the  ruin  that  overtook  them,  no  (Hie 
can  realise  who  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  d&delt 
iu  1865. 

Now,  in  this  summer  of  1861,  I  was  ulmost  carried  off 
my  feet  by  the  prevailing  excitement ;  and  when  General 
Wasp  offered  me  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Partisan 
Rangers,  these  being  raised  for  service  in  Tennessee,  it 
was  hard  to  resist  the  temptation.  But  I  had  this  Fiio 
ranch  on  my  hands  and  Thompson  to  look  after  and 
consider,  so  I  had  to  decline  with  many  thanks,  though 
I  told  the  General,  if  the  war  lasted,  I  should  serve,  if 
only  in  the  ranks.  I  may  say  I  was  as  good  as  my 
word,  for  I  did  serve  eventually,  and  under  Qwunl 
Wasp  too,  who,  though  an  old  West  Point  man,  was  not 
a  brilliant  commander. 

About  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  I  happened  to  be  in 
San  Antonio  staying  with  some  friends,  and  was  a  witness 
of  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  that 
ahnost  surpasses  in  cod  villainy  any  of  its  doings. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  many  people  were  spoil- 
ing about  the  Plasa,  whilst  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
surrounding  it,  numbers  of  Mexicans  were  seated  at  tables 
playing  thdr  great  gambling  game  of  "M<mte."  A 
young  Rangor  from  the  camp  of  instruoliou,  with  perhaps 
too  much  aguadiente  in  him,  appeared  and  began  jumping 
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over  the  tables,  some  of  which  he  oapeixed.  Five  or 
six  of  the  city  marahals  ran  up,  and  aftor  a  big  flf^t 
arrested  him  and  carried  him  off  to  jail.  A  simple 
drunken  row,  common  enough  in  those  days,  of  which 
one  took  no  notice ;  but  it  wm  to  have  a  tragic  moogh 
ending  for  the  unfortunate  young  Ranger. 

Next  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  I  walked  over  to 
the  CJourt  Honse  with  my  host,  Mr.  Sweets,  the  Mayor 
oi  San  Antonio,  and  we  were  both  much  fturprised  to  »ee 
a  crowd  of  several  hundreds  in  the  Plua  fronting  the 
court  and  jail. 

I  sat  by  Oweeto*  skis  whilsk  he  disposed  of  several 
trifling  cases,  amongst  others  that  of  the  Ranger,  who 
was  charged  with  creating  a  disturbance.  His  case  was 
dismissed  with  a  oaotion,  and  tiie  next  one  called  an. 
But  the  young  fellow,  a  smart-looking,  soldierly  man, 
though  acqu?'''  d,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  regain  his 
freedom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  oegged  the  Mayor  to 
keep  him  in  oostodgr.  He  gave  no  reason  tor  his  steange 
request,  though  no  doubt  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  of 
what  awaited  him  outside.  The  Mayor  said  he  had  no 
powor  to  dd»in  him,  and  he  must  go. 

I  remembered  the  crowd  we  had  seen,  and  stepped  to 
the  door  to  see  vhat  was  going  on.  There  was  nothing 
much  in  its  demeanour  to  attract  attention,  but  it  had 
gathered  thickly  round  the  door,  as  though  patiently 
waiting  for  something,  or  somebody,  and  at  the  back 
I  saw  two  well-known  members  of  the  dread  committee. 
Hastening  back  to  Sweets  I  told  him  I  didn't  like  the 
look  of  the  crowd,  and  thought  there  was  mischief  afoot. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  me,  for  just  then  the 
Ruiger  was  asking,  more  eunestly  than  before,  to  be 
detained  in  custody.  Aajmj,  his  aiuwer  to  the  request 
was  short  and  sharp. 

*'  Nonsense,  my  lad,  you  have  been  acquitted  ;  I  have 
no  power  to  keep  yoa,  and  yon  most  go."  The  Ranger 
said  never  aoothar  wotd,  bat,  with  a  dimg  of  his 
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doom. 

The  moment  he  stepped  outside,  the  human  wolves 
waiting  for  their  pny,  set  on  kfan.  dragged  him  aoroee' 
the  Plaza,  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  strung  him 
up  to  a  tree  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate.  I  saw  it 
•D.  bat  of  course  vm  absolutely  powerless  to  help.  I 
however  w«it  off,  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry  me, 
to  the  CMnp  to  teU  the  tale  to  the  victim's  comrades,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  avenge  his  murder.  Quioldy 
they  ran  to  get  their  arms,  but  the  General  fell  in  two 
regiments  of  infantry  and  marched  them  into  the  town 
to  keep  or  ler,  or  I  verily  believe  the  villainous  committee 
would  i  »ve  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  its  leading 
members  that  day.  They  were  well  known  to  every  one 
mthe  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  the  excitement 
died  down,  nothing  was  done  to  them,  and  their  evil 
power  remained  unshaken. 

The  young  fellow's  drunken  escapade  had  of  oourw 
nothing  to  do  with  his  hanguig  ,  ii  only  g»vo  his  enemies 
the  opportunity  of  catching  him  away  from  his  comrades. 
It  seems  that  two  yean  before,  the  Vigilance  Committee 
had  hanged  a  brother  of  his  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
and  the  Ranger,  who  had  only  recently  arrived  in  San 
Antonio,  had  openly  threatened  that  he  would  shoot 
Asa  Minshul  and  Solomon  ChisweJl,  the  leaders  who 
had  murdered  the  brother.  These  rascals  therefore,  to 
save  theu-  own  skins,  had  organised  the  hanging  I  had 
witmssed. 

It  made  one's  blood  boU  to  think  that  these  cowardly 
villains  oooM  terrorise  a  whole  State  like  this,  and  murder 
with  impunity  any  one  against  whom  they  had  a  spite. 
They  took  no  part  in  the  war,  md  never  one  of  them 
feed  a  shot  for  their  country  and  ite  cause,  about  which 
they  tt  Iked  so  loudly,  but  stayed  at  home,  and  raled 
those  v.::o  did  the  nghiij,g  by  thei.-  terrSde  secret  power. 

The  ramifications  of  this  secret  society,  which  in  its 
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oMMtitation  was  tomething  like  the  Italian  Mafia,  of  ttll 

notoriety,  were  very  wide,  but  though  the  leaders  were 
perfectly  well  known,  the  rank  and  file,  who  obeyed  their 
beheiti  without  qntatian  or  lieritation,  ««t»  difBooH 

to  identify.  Some  of  course  were  known  and  Bhunned, 
ait  much  as  those  outaide  the  organisation  dared  to ;  but 
the  terrible  part  ot  th»  thing  wm  that  one  nerer  knew 
whether  the  man  yoa  met  on  pleasure,  or  on  business, 
or  in  whose  house  you  stayed  on  terms  of  friendship, 
might  not  be  a  member,  and  denounce  you.  A  terrible 
state  of  sodety,  tnily ;  bat  no  {wivatc  otganisaticm  could 
hope  to  cope  with  it,  and  in  those  distorfoed  times  pnbUo 
law  and  order  were  in  abeyance. 

The  head  of  the  omnmittee,  and  the  man  who  pultod 
the  strings,  was  Asa  Minshul,  a  well-to-do  merchant 
and  store-keeper  in  San  Antonio.  When  I  first  met  him 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  short,  stout,  and  florid, 
he  looked  what  he  was,  a  prospevoos  tradesman.  More- 
over he  was  a  shining  light  amongst  the  Wesleyans,  in 
whose  church  he  often  preached  and  prayed  with  much 
unction.  I  have  often  been  in  his  Iknuw,  which  was  aboat 
the  best  in  the  town,  anH  in  which  his  two  daughters,  who 
were  well  educated  and  ru  isical,  gave  very  pleasant  parties. 

Now,  as  soon  as  I  found  what  terrible  power  this  man 
wielded,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  one's  good  health 
to  be  friendly  with  him,  I  confess  with  some  shame  that 
I  cultivated  his  acquaintance.  The  old  ruffian  was  no 
doubt  fond  of  his  two  girls,  and  with  tiiem  I  stmek  up 
quite  a  friendship — not  entirely  disinterested  perhaps, 
though  they  were  pleasant  enough;  also,  at  times,  1 
attended  his  ministrationB  in  the  Weslejran  church,  and 
listened  to  the  confounded  old  hjrpocrite's  long-winded 
discourses,  with  what  patience  I  might.  All  this  was 
somewhat  ignoble  no  doubt,  and  not  a  thing  to  boat't 
of ;  but  thexe  was  always  tiiat  rope  that  the  old  f^low 
was  said  to  carry  in  the  tall  white  hat  he  invariahly 
wore,  and  <me  would  do  a  good  de^  to  keep  it  from  off 
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one's  neck.    Talking  of  that  rope,  there  wa«  a  good 
story  current  in  San  Antonio,  though  I  can't  vouch  for 
Its  truth.  <»  I  WM  not  prewnt  at  the  scene  ;  at  any  rate 
if  not  true,  it  was  "  weU  invented  » 

in  Th!  w  T""^  T  ""^      Sunday  afternoon 

m  the  Weeleyan  church  to  a  crowded  congregation  and 
by  h.s  side  on  the  p«lpit.platform  he  placed  hi  hat  M 

iL^t'T.*'^  "^'"?"'"^  sinners,  and  urged  to  righteous- 
ness his  hstening  flock,  the  perspiration  trickled  down 

?nr\    .  I'^f*"*  J'""^^^'        ^'ooped  down 

for  h,s  handkerchief,  lying  i„  his  hat.    But.  in  L  exdte- 

Z^^'J^  ^"  "^^"^  '^'^  contained,  and 

hum^ily  seizing  the  handkerchief,  drew  out  with  it  a 
cou  of  rope  ! 

ran^h""**",]^?!''!"  ^'"'^^^  ^"  P^y'"^"^'  the  Medio 
ranch  couldn't  be  handed  over,  and  I  couldn't  take  up 
my  abode  on  the  Frio.  So.  as  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  one  m  charge,  I  hired  a  Mexican  and  hi  wife  to 
Rafter  the  place  Then  I  got  old  Juan  to  find 
three  other  vaqu^ros.  besides  himself,  to  help  me  drive 
and  brand  on  the  range.    So  this  toip  we  were  quite  a 

InTfl     1""*?  ''■^^^"'"g  wagon, 

and  the  other  four  Mexicans  and  myself  mounted. 

Never  I  think  were  human  beings  more  delighted  to 

Bee  me  than  the  two  poor  old  darkies  at  the  rfnch.  fo^ 

they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  been 

abandoned  as  a  prey  to  the  Indians  y  oeen 

.n7'  ^r?**;  ^  "P  and  down  the  Frio, 

and  m  the  forl«  of  the  Nueces,  and  branded  two  hun^i' 
calve^.  some  of  them  nearly  yearlings.  Game  as  before 
was  veiy  abundant,  and  we  lived  on  turkeys  and  d^7. 
meat.  Every  now  and  then  we  scared  up  a  bunch  of 
mustangs  but.  as  they  always  galloped  hke  mad  for 
the  thick  chaparral,  the  Mexicans  only  managed  to 
rope  one  ;  a  beauty  that  I  can  only  describe  «  a  dw«f 

Wh«.       IS""!  delight 
When  we  had  finished  our  work  and  were  about  to 
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leave,  th.  Ttf^xican  in  charge  wanted  to  come  away  too, 

befo.  ho  lost  hif*  r'-alp,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
1  ind  j-ftr  liira  tx.»  aify,  and  only  on  the  promise  to  relieve 
him  "'"t  ."  shortly. 

Tho  of  course  could  have  raided  the  ranch 

at  any  time  that  they  pleased,  but  there  were  few  horses 
there  at  that  time,  and  that  is  why  they  left  it  alone. 
Cattle  were  of  no  account  in  their  eyes,  but  horses  they 
were  always  keen  to  steal.  We  had  already  bought 
fifty  Spanish  mares,  at  $5  a  head,  and  fifteen  "  cow  " 
horses  at  $25  apiece,  but  these  were  all  on  the  Medio 
still,  for  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  Frio  unprotected, 
the  Indians  would  have  driven  them  off  directly. 

It  was  now  about  the  end  of  October,  1861,  and  General 
Sibley  was  organising  his  Texan  Brigade  of  3,000  mounted 
nu  II,  or  three  regiments  in  all,  for  his  expedition  to  New 
Mexico.  There  it  was  supposed  the  Northern  forces 
were  weak,  and  that  he  would  easily  overrun  the  country  ; 
with  the  result  that  probably  the  Far  Western  States, 
including  Arizona,  and  even  California,  might  join  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  a  foolhardy  scheme  to  send  the 
flower  of  our  Texan  youth  on  a  march  like  this  of  800 
miles,  into  a  country  where  they  had  no  base  of  operations 
and  could  get  no  reinforcements,  and  no  help,  unless 
they  met  with  complete  success.  But  our  leaden  were 
crazy,  I  think,  in  those  days,  and  believed  they  had  the 
game  in  their  own  hands  ;  so  no  enterprise  was  too  rash 
for  them  to  uadertake.  I  saw  that  gallant  force  march 
away,  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  umI  every 
man,  from  the  General  downwards,  confident  of  victory. 

Alas !  A  few  months  after,  I  saw  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  rrauumt  come  straggling  back  on  foot, 
broken,  disorpmised,  and  in  n  alt(^ther  depbrsble 
condition. 

The  tale  of  disaster  is  soon  told.  The  march  in  the 
fall  rains  was  a  most  arduous  one,  but  the  men  and 
horses  were  of  the  best,  and  struggled  through  it  bmveiy. 
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General  Canby,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  was  in  command 
agaiHBt  Sibley.    This  officer  was,  long  yt  rs  after  thin 
prominently  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Sioux  Indians' 
ed  by  their  chief  Sitting  BiU,  when  that  tribe  made  itJ 
last  stand  for  its  hunting  gr  ^unds  and  its  freedom 
Sibley  was  at  first  successful  in  several  engagements 
notably  at  a  place  caUed  Val  Verde.    But  his  losses  were 
heavy  ;  California  and  the  rest  of  the  Far  West  stood 
farm  for  the  Union,  and  no  roinforcements  could  reach 
him.    The  South,  even  if  the  difficulty  of  distance  could 
have  been  overcome,  could  not  spare  a  man.  Canby 
on  the  other  hand,  drew  all  the  troops  and  suppUei 
he  wanted  from  California,  and  gradually  wore  down  his 
opponent. 

^^"^  '^^^^^  ^"S!'"*^'  ^««ed  to  less 
than  half  its  original  strength,  commenced  its  retreat, 
harassed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  weary 
800  miles  by  the  victorious  enemy.  The  retreat  became 
a  rou  ,  and  the  brigade  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organised 
force.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Texas,  and  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  which  could  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men 
as  these. 

In  the  following  month  of  November,  Randall  still 
being  behindhand  with  his  payments,  and  we  unwilling 
to  hand  over  without  a  settlement  in  fuU,  I  went  outto 
the  Frio  agam,  to  see  how  my  Mexican  was  getting  on. 
This  time  I  went  quite  alone,  and,  taking  my  best  horse, 
Browme  by  name,  did  the  journey  in  one  day.    Not  a 
pleasant  trip  for  a  lonely  man  to  take.    I  started  just 
before  daybreak,  and  halting  only  once  at  midday  to 
rest  my  horse  for  a  brief  hour,  reached  the  ranch  at 
sundown.    You  may  be  sure  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
for  Indian  sign,  but  saw  none,  and  was  umnolestad, 
both  going  and  returning. 

I  found  the  vaqu^ro  aU  right  in  health,  but  in  a  blue 
^nk  at  bemg  left  so  long  alone  in  that  dangerous  spot. 
By  this  time  the  hounds  and  curs,  that  had  been  so 
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threatening  at  my  first  visit,  had  got  to  know  me,  and  gave 
me  a  f  -  -^ndly  greeting ;  «id  right  amongst  them,  on  good 
terms  with  all,  was  a  pet  deer  that  Ragsdale  had  tamed 
and  given  me.  It  would  follow  me  about  the  place  like 
a  dog,  and  usually  slept  in  the  house,  though  free  to 
wander  about  wherever  it  wished.  I  have  always  been  fond 
of  pet  animals— horses,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  peccaries ; 
even  a  badger  is  a  friendly  beast,  as  I  know  from  ex- 
perience, if  kindly  treated,  and  all  are  interesting — 
some  of  them  very  lovable.  But  of  all  the  hosts  of  pets 
I  have  owned  in  my  long  life  this  deer  was  one  of  the 
most  friendly  and  fearless.  Of  course,  like  so  many 
of  its  kind,  it  came  to  a  tragic  end,  and  at  the  hands  of 
my  friend  Thompson,  of  all  people  ! 

At  his  first  visit  to  the  ranch  he  saw  the  poor  little 
fellow  browsing  quietly  in  the  chaparral  near  the  house, 
and  shot  it,  for  a  wild  one  !  It  was  his  ignorance  of  the 
ways  of  the  wild  creatures  that  led  him  to  do  it ;  but 
^hen  he  brought  it  home  in  triumph,  I  was  so  vexed 
and  gvieved,  and  abused  him  so  roundly,  that  we  had  a 
desperate  quarrel,  and  didn't  speak  for  a  fortnight, 
though  practically  alone  at  the  ranch.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  I  could  bear  it  no  loi^^r,  and  said,  "  I  can 
stand  this  no  more  ;  either  we  must  make  friends,  or 
part — one  or  the  other.  I  am  sorry  if  1  said  too  much. 
What  do  you  say  ?  "  He  grasped  my  hand,  and  shook 
it  warmly  ;  and  so  an  end  of  the  foolish  quarrd,  the  only 
one  we  ever  had. 

That  night  I  slept  at  the  ranch  on  a  "  cowskin,"  *.e. 
a  skin  rough-tanned  and  stretched  on  a  frame,  which 
makes  an  excellent  couch.  For  the  next  two  days 
we  hunted  the  chaparral  for  hogs,  of  which  Ragsdale 
said  he  had  about  300,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
he  was  about  right  in  his  calculations  ;  but  most  of 
them  were  so  wild,  and  could  travel  so  fast,  they  would 
have  given  good  sport  to  a  "  pig-8tiok«r." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Medio,  I  found  Colcmd  Sydmy 
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Joh^n,  with  a  small   otachment.  staying  at  our  ranch, 
wl^t  "^'^""^  ^  commisKion  in  the  U.S.  Army  o 
which  he  w«  a  moBt  distinguished  officer,  and  wal'on 

'''''      ^"  i-Portant  command 

nnder  the  Coi^ederacy.  He  h.ui,  as  a  captain,  done 
^  semce  m  the  Mexican  War.  and.  next  to  dolond 

splendid  physique  and  most  winning  manners  •  in  fact 
he  was  a  Southern  gentleman  of  the  best  t^  S^^^ 

«  ne;a?"n 7*      Z  P'''™^^       thTrani  of 

dLS'  ^of  the  trans-Mississippi 

distnot.  There  he  did  good  service,  but  early  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  when  leading  one 
tl^''!;T*'      "  *-ice  wound  J 

^utT^f    T  ^'^^         -        field  S^^e 

^uth  lost  ,n  him  one  of  its  best  soldiers  and  brave^I 

an^^'^K  t^""  •'  ^  r"  '«'"e'"»>er  how  we  sat  and  smoked 
frugal  dinner  ;  and  how  cheering  it  was  to  li  ten  t^.  Z 

T  ^:^.    !  ^^'^"^  to  the  South  • 

we  t 'r'trr'^' P*^.         the  mutual 

The  brave  ma.'s  own  troubles  were  soon  over  for  within 
a  few  months  of  our  parting  he  was  dead  on  'the  fidd  "f 
honour,  and  was  spared  the  bitter  grief  «,  manyThL 
comrades  endured  at  the  ruin  of  thrcounl^ 

Now  at  the  end  of  November  Randall  paid  up  the 
balance  due  and  we  handed  over  the  store,  Leh.  LtO^ 

I  ''i^'  to  mov7'o^  t 

the  Pno.  We  already  possessed  a  good  wacon  h„t 
bought  an  "ambulance"  for  extra  t^^T'^ 
we«  -Pedimenta  to  cart  out  ^^^^ 

In  San  Antomo  I  managed  with  some  diffioulty^]^ 
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three  Mezioan  vaqu^ros  as  permaneat  oattl»-hand8,  and 

two  of  these  were  blessed  with  "  mugers  "  and  several 
offspring.  The  establishment  was  completed  by  the 
hiring  of  a  nigger  woman  as  cook. 

Thompson  looked  after  the  armament  of  the  gamaon, 
and  bought  three  double-barrelled  shotguns,  three 
titles,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  including  a  good 
supply  of  slugs ;  most  useful  in  case  our  friends  the 
Comanche  looked  us  up,  which  they  were  pretty  sure 
to  do  sooner  or  later.  For  stores  we  laid  in  a  good  stock 
of  coffee,  sugar,  flour  and  bacon ;  and  so,  with  the  wagons 
well  loaded  with  the  Mexican  women  and  children  and 
our  and  their  "  plunder,"  we  set  out  for  the  Frio  two 
days  before  Christmas  1861. 

It  was  almost  like  a  patriarchal  procession  oi  old,  for 
ahead  of  the  wagons  went  Thompson,  the  three  vaqu^ros, 
and  myself  on  horseback,  driving  before  us  the  fifty 
inares  and  fifteen  "  cow-horses  "  for  cattle  hunting.  Our 
progress  with  the  heavily  laden  wagons  was  slow,  and  it 
was  not  till  lat«  in  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  that 
we  reached  the  ranch.  Thompson  was  delighted  with  what 
he  saw  of  the  range,  though  he  vowed  it  smelt  ci  Indians. 

By  the  time  we  had  got  the  wagons  through  the 
chaparral  and  over  the  difficult  crossing  it  was  nearly 
dusk,  but  we  soon  had  our  furniture,  such  as  it  was,  in 
the  house,  and  settled  the  Mexicans  in  their  huts  or 
acaldes.  Then,  in  honour  of  the  occasion  and  for  a  sort 
of  house-warming  feast,  I  shot  a  tine  fat  yearling,  which 
provided  a  sumptuous  dinnm  for  all  hands.  How  those 
Mexicans  did  eat  !  You  wouldn't  believe  that  human 
beings  could  put  away  so  much  solid  meat  at  a  sitting, 
but  it  wasn't  often  the  poor  beggars  got  beef  like  that 
unless  they  stole  it ;  and  in  that  case  there  was  always 
the  afterthought  of  the  rope  to  follow  if  thoy  were 
found  out. 
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Raosdalb,  as  I  aaid  before,  had  "  let  his  stock  go,"  and 

there  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
driving  and  branding  calves  and  yearlings. 

On  Cliristmas  day  no  Mexican  can  be  got  to  work  for 
love  or  money,  so  the  "  fiesta,"  as  they  call  it,  waa  kept 
as  best  we  might  in  that  out-of-the-way  place;  not 
without  memories  of  other  Christmas  days,  ao  different 
from  these,  and  distant  friends,  and  holly-decked  churches 
in  far-off  England. 

My  friend  Thompson  was  very  reticent  about  his  past, 
and  never  spoke  of  it,  at  least  not  till  the  great  parting 
was  nigh  at  hand,  when  he  told  me  why  he  had  left  his 
home  and  friends  and  come  out  to  the  Far  West.  For 
him  as  well  as  for  myself  that  day  was  haunted  by  re- 
membrances, and,  though  we  tried  to  be  cheerful  and 
joUy,  1  think  the  gaiety  was  ratlier  forced,  and  silence 
often  fell  upon  us.  But  work  must  be  done,  and  it  is 
the  best  antidote  to  carking  care  and  haunting  regrets. 
So  next  day  I  sallied  forth  with  three  Mexicans  to  drive 
cattle,  and  came  back  with  a  good  buncli.  It  was  that 
same  evening  that  Thompson  shot  my  pet  deer,  as 
previously  related. 

Early  in  the  following  January  (1862)  we  invited  three 
friends  from  San  Antonio  to  come  out  and  have  a  week's 
hunting  with  us.  and  had  some  very  good  sport,  which 
we  all  thoroughly  enjovtid. 
Deer,  peccary  and  turkeys  were  very  abundant,  mpe- 
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daily  the  peooaiy,  which  wwb  •  sure  find  in  the  chap- 
arral along  the  Frio  banks ;  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
get  them  out  of  the  dense  covert  of  thorny  bush.  This 
A  as  four  or  five  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
and  extended  for  about  forty  miles  along  its  banks. 

All  five  of  us  would  sally  forth,  after  early  coffee, 
well  mounted  and  carrying  shotguns  and  six-shooters. 
Amongst  our  miscellaneous  collection  of  dogs  wew  five 
well  broken  to  "  javalines  "  or  peccary  ;  a  very  important 
matter,  for  if  your  hounds  are  not  used  to  the  ways  of 
these  little  pigs,  they  are  apt  to  get  terribly  out  up  by 
their  razor-like  short  tusks.  They  are  generally  found, 
in  the  daytime,  in  the  chaparral  near  the  water,  in 
l)unches  of  four  or  five,  and,  when  put  up  by  the  hounds, 
go  off  at  a  clinking  pace  for  a  short  distance,  the  pack 
in  full  cry  after  them.  Presently,  being  fat  and  short 
of  wind,  they  set  up  against  a  tree  or  rock,  ready  to 
charge  the  iirst  comer,  be  it  man,  or  horse,  or  dog.  They 
are  absolutely  fearless  when  cornered  like  this,  and 
nothing  \^'ill  stop  them  but  death  ;  so  the  dogs  that 
hunt  them  soon  learn  by  sad  experience  not  to  get  too 
cl(»e.  I  have  had  dogb  that  would  kill  them,  but  they 
were  new  to  the  game,  and  always  got  badly  cut  up. 

The  hounds  then  being  thrown  into  covert,  we  rode 
along  outside,  or  followed  the  narrow  cattle-paths  as 
hest  we  might,  riding  to  the  nnisic  of  the  pack  as  fast  as 
the  awful  cat-claw  thorns  would  let  us.  Presently  the 
Hcund  showed  the  ran  was  over,  and  the  peccary  "set 
up,"  and  it  was  a  race  who  should  get  up  first  to  shoot 
the  ])ig  or  pigs.  Our  friends  from  San  Antonio,  being 
new  to  the  sport,  and  eager  for  blood,  got  terribly  torn 
by  the  thorns  at  first,  but  soon  learned  caution.  In 
this  way  we  oft«n  killed  half  a  dozen  peccary  of  a 
morning.  We  never  at"  the  meat,  though  why  I  hardly 
know,  except  that  no  one  in  Texas  did,  unless  it  was  the 
Mexicans  when  short  of  flesh.  I  have  been  told  since 
that  peccary  hams  are  cooudued  quite  a  delicaoy  in 
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Central  America,  but  never  having  tasted  thdm,  osa't 
say.   The  Mexicans  generally  took  the  hide*  off,  and 
they  made  capital  mats  and  floor-coverings. 
To  get  deer  was  a  more  difficult  matter  in  that  thick 

covert,  though  there  were  any  number  of  them  on  the 
Fno  m  those  days.  The  usual  way  was  for  the  guns  to 
take  post  on  the  deer-trails  leading  down  to  the  river 
and  then  to  turn  every  available  dog  into  the  chaparral' 
on  the  chance  that  the  deer  might  break  for  the  water 
and  give  a  shot ;  but  it  was  very  uncertain  work,  and 
one  might  wait  all  day  without  seeing  a  deer.  Another 
way  was  to  beat  the  comparatively  open  brushy  glades 
under  the  live-oak  trees,  round  the  great  water-holes  or 
miniature  lakes,  and  in  that  fashion  good  sport  was 
often  to  be  had. 

For  the  wUd  turkeys  we  used  to  go  down  to  the  river 
after  supper,  a  little  before  sundown,  and  take  post  near 
the  roosts  with  guns  loaded  with  buckshot  The  Frio 
m  dry  weather  formed  a  series  of  small  lakes  from  one 
hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  with  sub- 
terranean connection  between  each,  and  the  water  was 
beautifully  clear  and  blue.  Round  all  there  were  fringes 
of  splendid  live-oaks,  and  there  the  turkeys  came  nightly 
to  roost,  their  favourite  spots  being  clearly  to  be  seen 
from  the  "  sign  "  under  the  trees. 

Hiding  oneself  near  the  selected  roost  ont  could  sit 
and  smoke  at  ease,  with  the  certainty  that  some  old 
patriarch  of  a  gobbler  would  presently  come  along  wth 
his  harem  of  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  hens.  As  the  sun 
dipped  below  the  horizon,  and  the  brief  twilight  began 
to  fade  into  darkness,  the  gobblers  commenced  to  summon 
theu-  families  to  bed,  and  the  chaparral  soon  resounded 
with  theu>  cries.  Then,  solemnly  marching  down  the 
path  to  Its  own  particular  roost,  would  come  the  pro- 
cession, in  single  file,  with  stately  steps.  With  much 
flapping  of  wings,  for  it  is  difficult  to  raise  «u  heavy  a 
body  oflf  the  ground,  the  leader  flies  up  into  the  tree 
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and  hk  family  qoiokly  follow  him,  one  by  one.  Not 

till  all  are  settled  must  you  shoot,  or  the  first  shot  will 
scare  the  whole  lot  away.  When  all  have  flown  up  you 
can  shoot  three  or  four,  or  more  perhaps,  without  the 
othe'^  moving  ;  only  you  must  be  careful  not  to  show 
yourself.  In  those  days  the  turkeys  didn't  seem  to 
know  what  the  report  of  a  gun  meant,  though  they 
understood  well  enough  that  a  man  was  an  enemy  ;  now 
I  dan«ay  they  are  wiser — i.e.  if  there  are  any  lelt  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  their  forbeant. 

Another  way  to  get  them  wholesale,  was  to  walk 
down  the  river,  follomng  the  cattle  or  deer  trails  of  a 
moonlit  night,  and  shoot  them  off  the  various  roosts 
you  came  to.  Doing  this,  I  have  often  shot  twenty 
or  more  of  a  night,  but  that  was  only  when  I  was  sending 
a  wagon  into  San  Antonio  and  wanted  a  load  for  my 
various  friends  there,  not  forgetting  that  holy  man 
Mr.  Asa  Minshul,  with  whom,  as  I  have  explained,  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

By  the  by,  on  one  of  these  walking  shoots  Thompson 
nearly  killed  me.  He  was  walking  close  behind  me  and, 
by  some  carelessness,  let  off  his  gun.  One  of  the  buck- 
ah<  *  cut  my  pants  and  grazed  my  leg  ;  it  was  a  narrow 
escape,  one  of  the  narrowest  of  the  many  I  have  had. 
"  Now,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "  it's  my  turn,  so  you  walk 
ahead,  and  let  me  have  the  next  shot." 

As  the  result  of  the  shoot,  our  friends  carried  away 
with  them,  in  my  wagon,  two  deer  and  forty  turkeys, 
and  were  mightily  pleased  with  their  sport. 

On  the  prairie  there  were  many  coyotes,  or  prairie 
wolves,  and  "  lobos,"  as  the  Mexicans  called  them  ;  the 
big  grey  variety  of  the  same  species.  At  that  time 
neither  of  them  afforded  us  any  sport,  for  our  hounds 
were  not  fast  enough  to  run  them  with  any  chance  of  a 
kill.  Later  on  we  got  a  small  pack,  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  had  some  rare  good  fun  with  them. 
The  coyote  is  the  most  artful,  sneaking,  thieving 
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brute  in  creation,  and  makes  himself  a  great  nuisance 
on  the  ranches.  How  wonderfully  Mark  Twain  has 
deioribed  him,  in  his  celebrated  monograph  1  The 
beast  is  all  Mark  aays,  and  a  little  more ;  tor  thoa^ 

he  lives  chiefly  on  carrion  and  any  unconsidrrod  trifle 
he  can  steal,  he  is  not  above  helping  himself  to  a 
sick  calf,  if  he  can  oatch  it  away  from  the  cow,  and 
chickens  he  is  death  on  !  And  what  a  pace  the  gaunt, 
mangy-looking  "  varmint  "  can  travel !  Since  my  Texan 
days  I  have  seen  many  a  good  fox  bustled  along  by  a 
fast  pack  of  hounds,  but  a  coyote,  I  believe,  would  have 
the  legs  of  the  fastest  and  outlast  the  ataunchest. 

The  "lobos"  were  thundering  great  brutes  and  did 
us  a  lot  of  damage,  especially  in  calving  time,  when  they 
killed  many  calves.    They  couldn't  do  much  with  the 
cattle,  or  bunches  of  mares  and  horses,  for  these,  when 
attacked,  formed  square  to  receive  the  enemy ;  the 
former  with  their  heads,  and  the  latter  with  their  heds, 
outwards.    But  they  snapped  many  a  yearlmg  and 
young  thing,  if  they  could  catch  them  away  from  a  herd. 
We  rid  ourselves,  as  much  as  we  oould,  of  these  pests 
with  poison,  sticking  a  good  dose  of  strychnine  into  any 
dead  beast  found  on  the  range,  or  into  offal  laid  for  the 
purpose.   But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  we  were  more 
successful  in  killing  the  lobos  in  this  way  than  the  coyotes ; 
for  the  latter  were  so  artful,  and  so  keen  of  scent,  it  was 
very  hard  to  oatch  them. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  the  following  year, 
Thompson,  the  Mexicans,  and  I  were  on  horseback  every 
day,  and  all  day,  gathering  cows  and  calves  in  the  home 
range  and  making  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it,  so  that  we  might  know  where  to  find  the  cattle  wh«» 
wanted ;  for  these  have  their  different  feeding  gnxmds, 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  range. 

There  were  plenty  of  rumours  of  Indians  on  the  move, 
which  caused  us  some  uneasiness,  and  much  trouble, 
for  we  had  to  corral  the  horses  every  night.    Early  in 
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Febnutiy  •  big  jand  of  them  pwcd  wHhin  m  ooaple  of 

tnilefl  of  the  ranch,  as  we  saw  from  their  trail  They 
killed  half  a  dozen  or  lo  of  our  cattle,  but  didn't  molest 
ua  farther,  possibly  beoaoie  they  thought  we  were  too 
strong  and  well  armed.  Pasting  us  l>y  fur  that,  or  some 
other  good  reason,  they  went  on  to  the  be<ui  of  the  Hondo 
River,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  us,  and  there  killed, 
scalped,  and  mutilated  a  settlw  named  Readers  and  his 
two  sons.  These  poor  fellows  had,  in  a  measure,  courted 
their  fate  by  doing  a  deed  which,  though  it  was  highly 
applauded  all  along  the  frontior,  where  Indians  were 
"  pison,"  was  a  very  brutal  and  barbarous  one,  worthy 
only  of  the  Comanch^s  themselves. 

Six  months  before  they  met  their  fate,  the  Reeders, 
who  were  old  and  experi^ioed  fnmtiersmen,  having  seen 
Indian  sign  about  their  ranch,  penned  their  horses  one 
night,  and  lay  up,  armed  with  their  rifles  and  six-shooters, 
in  the  corral.  Sure  enough,  an  hoar  or  two  before  dawn 
a  big  bunch  of  Indians  rode  up,  threw  down  the  corral 
bars,  and  began  to  drive  out  the  horses.  The  Reeders 
let  drive  into  the  thick  of  the  Comanche,  but  in  the 
darkness  couldn't  aim,  and  only  killed  two  of  them. 
The  rest  bolted,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them,  which 
shows  they  were  properly  scared  by  the  unexpected 
attack. 

So  far  so  good  ;  but  the  Reeders,  not  content  with 
having  killed  two  of  the  thieves,  proceeded  next  day  to 
flay  them.  Then  they  stretched,  dried,  and  rough- 
tanned  the  skips  for  saddle-tree  covers,  razor-strops, 
belts,  etc.  This  was  soon  "  orated,  round  "  on  the 
frontier,  and  won  the  perpetrators  much  kudos  amongst 
the  ranchers.  But  the  wiser,  ooder  <^b  shook  thdr 
heads  ;  the  Comanch^s,  they  knew,  would  be  revenged 
for  this  insult  to  their  dead,  and  the  Reeders  had  better 
look  out,  or  they  would  get  them  to  a  certainty. 

They  were  right,  for  in  less  than  six  months  the  Indians 
followed  them  from  the  ranch,  when  they  went  oow- 
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hanting,  and  caught  them  himwmm,  no  (me  knowi  how. 

Whfin  they  didn't  come  back,  Heart  h  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  their  nearest  neigabour,  and  the  poor 
mntiUted  hodies  found  not  far  away.  The  poor  widow, 
robbed  in  one  day  of  her  husbaiid  anrl  lier  sons,  all  she 
had  in  the  world,  was  broken-hearted,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards  in  San  Antonio. 

On  this  same  raid  the  Conuaushia  attacked  a  ranch 
near  Dhanniw,  in  the  .same  country,  not  far  from  Fort  Inge, 
formerly  held  in  some  force  by  the  U.S.  troops,  to  keep 
down  the  Indians  and  protect  the  frontier.  The  men,  as 
the  Indians  probably  knew,  were  away  cow-hunting,  so 
they  killed,  and  scalped,  the  mother  and  her  two  little 
girls,  three  and  five  years  old.  At  that  ranch  alone  they 
got  over  one  hundred  horses,  and  crossed  the  Rio  Orand^ 
unmolested.  There  were  no  troops  to  follow  them,  and 
the  settlements  were  so  sparsely  scattered  in  that  region, 
it  was  hopelcM  to  organise  a  scout  for  pursuit ;  indeed, 
before  the  news  reached  us,  they  mmt  have  been  dote  to 
the  Mexican  border. 

Talking  of  Porte  Inge  reminds  me  that  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  I  met  there,  when  Thompson  and  I  were 
prospecting  the  previous  year,  a  U.S.  officer  who,  at  the 
time  I  am  now  writing  of,  had  made  himself  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  reputations  in  the  Confederate  service. 
I  refer  to  General  Hood,  a  man  of  .iidomitable  courage, 
whose  fiery  spirit  and  power  of  leadership  prompted  his 
men  to  such  deeds  of  valour  as  aU  the  world  wondered  at. 
His  story,  I  suppose,  is  all  l)ut  forgotten  now,  for  things 
move  so  rapidly  in  these  times,  and  there  are  so  many 
fresh  excitements,  that  the  great  and  heroic  struggle  of 
the  Confederacy  itself  is  almost  like  a  half-remembered 
dream,  even  to  those  who  took  part  in  it.  His  name, 
however,  should  never  die,  but  live  for  all  time  on  the 
scroll  of  deeds  of  honour. 

I  will,  :";=  briefly  limy  he,  recount  how  he,  and  hu 
Texan  Brigade,  covered  themselves  with  rraiown  at 
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Oaines'  MiU.  In  the  gntA  fight  with  MoCkUMi,  on  the 
Chickahominy  ;  but  flrit  M  to  oor  meeting  In  the  wiUe 

nf  thfl  Mexican  frontier. 

Ho  was  then  bboat  thirty  yeere  <rf  ege,  •  dmple  Hen- 
tenant  of  U.S.  caTalry,  in  command  of  the  poet. 

Tliornpunn  and  I  pitched  camp  one  evening  close  to 
Fort  Inge-  t  .e.  we  had  otf-saddled  our  horses  and  were 
cooking  our  supper,  when  Hood  stroUed  over,  i»obebly 
to  see  who  wo  were,  and  what  we  were  doing.  I  remember 
now  what  a  splendid  man  he  was  to  look  upon,  every 
inch  a  soldier,  and  withel  most  courteous  and  genial.  I 
8f;  1  t  'se  he  satisfied  himself  we  were  decent  men,  though 
I  am  free  to  confess  our  apj-  ^  '  w,  and  get  up  generally, 
must  have  been  but  a  poor  "  '  imendation,  for  we  had 
been  looking  round  for  more  than  a  numUi,  without 
change  of  raiment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  he  pressed 
us  to  come  into  the  fort  to  sup  with  him.  "  We  rough 
it  out  here,  as  you  krow,"  he  said,  "  but  at  any  rate,  I 
can  do  you  better  than  that  dried  beef  you're  trying  to 
eat ;  so  come  along,  and  we'll  have  a  game  of  (wrds  after 
supper."  We  accepted  the  cordial  invitation  willin|^ 
enough,  and  after  a  supper  which  was  sumptuous  to  us, 
fresh  from  a  diet  of  dried  beef,  biscuit  and  coffee,  played 
euchre  with  him  and  his  officers  till  midnight.  Then, 
after  a  very  friendly  parting,  and  refusing  an  invitation 
to  sleep  in  the  fort,  since  we  must  look  after  our  horses, 
we  went  back  to  our  blankets  and  saddle-pillows. 
Departing  at  sunrise,  we  saw  no  more  of  our  kindly 
host. 

The  next  time  I  met  Hood  was  soon  after  the  war,  when 
he  had  turned  his  sword,  not  into  a  plou^ishare,  but  an 
office  ruler,  for  he  was  keeping  store  in  New  Orleans  He 
was  the  same  genial,  pleasant  fellow,  without  side  or 
swi^^r,  and  no  one  woidd  suppose,  ftont  talking  to  him, 
he  had  ever  done  anything  out  of  the  common.  I  re- 
member hia  left  coiktHEkleeTe  was  empty,  the  result  of  one 
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of  the  many  wounds  he  received  in  the  gallant  ohatRe  at 

Gaines'  Mill 

On  the  morning  of  June  26,  1862,  General  Lee  com- 
menced his  daring  attack  on  the  Btnmg  position  held  by 
the  Federals,  under  General  McClellan,  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  near  Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital.  The 
Federal  general  had  120,000  men  in  line,  and  General 
McDowell  was  hastening  to  join  him  with  40,000  m<»e. 
So  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  General  Lee  had 
only  70,000  under  his  command. 

In  that  series  of  combats  lasting  from  June  26  to 
July  1,  and  known  as  "  The  seven  days  under  Richmond," 
and  in  which  Lee  first  revealed  himself  as  a  great  captain, 
two  incidents  stand  out  with  prominraoe.   The  first,' 
General  James  Stuart's  daring  ride  through  the  Fednal 
hnes,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  when  sent  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  position.    It  was  indeed  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  this  young  officer  (he  was  only  tiurty)  p«- 
forjied.    For  three  days,  from  the  Thursday  morning 
tm  the  Saturday  night,  he  and  his  gaUant  men  rode  over 
the  enemy's  position,  and  found  out  his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  soul,  the  brave 
Captain  Latarie,  shot  dead  the  first  day.    With  this 
single  loss,  he  contrived  to  capture  many  prisoners,  horses 
and  mules,  and  to  desteoy  milUfms  of  dollars'  wc^h  of 
stores  and  provisions. 

The  second  notable  incident  was  Hood's  charge  with 
his  Texans,  on  the  evenii^f  of  June  27.  By  the  morning 
of  that  day  Lee  had  driven  back  the  Federals  from 
position  after  position,  and  McClellan  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  withdraw  his  forces  to  the  James  River.  To 
enable  him  to  execute  this  movement  it  was  essential  that 
his  right  position,  where  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  one 
of  his  ablest  divisional  leaders,  commanded,  should  be 
held  at  all  hazards.  It  comprised  a  rMge  of  precipitous 
wooded  height*,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  boggy  creek, 
beyond  which  was  open  ground  cumbered  by  fallen  trees! 
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In  the  brushwood  on  the  slope  lay  hiddm  thousands  of 
sharpshooters,  half-way  up  extended  a  stong  force  of 
infantry,  ensconced  behind  a  parapet  of  trunks  of  trees, 
and  behind  this  a  second  parapet  of  the  same  nature, 
also  strongly  held.  Beyond  the  top  of  this  well-guarded 
height,  the  ground  dipped  down  into  a  narrow  ravine, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  further  slope  was  a  third  line 
of  infantry,  and  a  strong  force  of  artillery. 

General  A.  P.  Hill's  division  had  been  repulsed  from 
the  right  of  thif  formidable  position,  and,  to  save  him 
from  destruction,  Lee  ordered  General  Longstreet  to  make 
a  feigned  attack  on  the  left.  But  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Hill,  the  latter  saw  he  must  convert  his  attack  into  a 
real  one,  which  he  most  gaUantly  did.  With  terrible  loss 
he  carried  all  the  defences,  up  to  the  top  of  the  first  hdght ; 
but  his  men  recoiled  from  the  concentrated  infantry  and 
artillery  fire  poured  on  them  from  across  the  ravine,  and 
they  could  make  no  progress. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Hood  and  his  Texan 
Brigade  were  called  upon  for  the  desperate  duty  of  cap- 
turing this  stronghold.  Of  the  four  regiments  composing 
it,  three  had  been  ahnost  whoUy  cut  up  by  the  Federal 
fire,  and  one  remained  in  reserve,  five  hundred  strong. 
It  was  the  4th  Texas  Infantry,  and  at  that  moment  was 
lying  on  the  ground  below  the  crest  of  the  slope,  for 
shelter  from  the  withering  fire. 

Hood  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  as  they  lay,  telling 
them  what  they  had  to  do,  and  that  he  knew  they  were 
the  boys  to  do  it.  Th«i  he  ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets. 
Up  they  rose  at  his  command,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
rise  and  into  the  ravine  they  went,  that  gallant  five 
hundred,  with  a  cheer  that  was  heMfd  aboire  the  din  of 
battle.  The  colonel  fell  immediately  ;  but  Hood  was 
leading  his  boys,  and  they  would  follow  to  the  death. 

Through  the  extended  ranics  of  these  heroes  passed  the 
broken  lines  of  the  Third  Brigade,  recoiling  from  the  awful 
fire  from  that  fatal  palisMie ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  they 
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still  held  on  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction.  The 
had  of  buUets  thinned  their  ranks-Hood  himself  was 
woiinded  twice,  one  shot  breaking  his  left  arm-but  on 
they  went  without  pause,  over  the  dead  and  dying 

Now  the  remnant  of  that  wonderful  five  hundred-I 
dtm  t  know  how  many  there  were,  but  not  much  more 
than  half-were  close  to  the  rampart.  Their  comrades 
watched  with  bated  breath  ;  was  it  possible  they  could 
storm  It  ?  To  such  men,  and  to  such  a  leader,  aU  things 
were  powble;  bnt  the  Federals  didn't  wait  to  see  f 
terrified  at  the  fierce  attack,  they  rose  up  and  ran.  Helter' 
skeUer  after  them  clambered  Hood  and  his  men  The 

7°' Confederate  flag  floated  over  it. 
•midst  the  frantic  cheers  of  the  onlookers. 

I  don't  think  our  own  British  annals  contain  a  more 

!  ""^     '^'^  °>y  heart  now  to 

remember  that  I  have  met  the  man  who  did  it. 
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All  that  dpring  of  1862  work  on  the  range  was  almost 
incessant,  for  there  was  a  very  good  "  crop  "  of  oalres. 
\Vc  were  generally  in  the  saddle  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
by  midday  would  drive  home  f'  -m  ten  to  twenty  cows, 
with  their  calves  at  foot.  Then,  after  a  short  dinner- 
hour,  out  again  on  fresh  hoTBee,  letonung  b^ore  sun- 
down with  yet  another  bunch.  This  hunting  up  of  cows 
and  calves  sounds,  I  daresay,  easy  enough  work,  but  on 
a  big  cattle-ranoh  like  ours,  where  the  cattle  ranged  orer 
miles  of  country,  it  was  no  child's  play.  For  the  cows, 
half  wild  as  they  were,  with  the  instinct  of  their  race  hid 
their  calves  in  the  chaparral,  where  it  was  hard  to  find 
them.  But  they  had  to  be  found,  for  saooeM  in  ranching 
depends  on  the  careful  and  thorough  manner  in  which 
this  calf-hunting  is  done.  If  you  don't  look  sharply  after 
them,  the  half  of  your  "  crop  "  will  be  lost,  killed  by 
"  lobos"  or  coyotes,  or  eaten  up  alive  by  maggots. 

The  last  were,  I  think,  the  most  destructive  of  all  our 
enemies,  for  the  blow-flies  were  more  numerous  and 
active  than  any  one  in  this  country  would  credit.  Once 
the  brutes  had  found,  or  established,  a  raw  spot,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  on  a  calf,  or  even  on  a  cow  or  steer,  it  was 
all  up  with  them  if  not  pnxnptiy  sem  to  and  drsMed 
with  sheep-dip. 

So  we  worked  hard,  but  with  great  Buccess,  for  that 
spring  and  eariy  summer  we  branded  more  than  a 
thousand  calves  and  young  things. 

The  range  mm  unequalled  by  any  I  have  «T«r  lem, 
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and  the  prospect  of  niooeas  seemed  assured  ;  the  Indian 
were  the  only  drawback  to  this  rancher's  paradin 

and  even  these  one  soon  ceased  to  worry  about,  thoug 
of  course  proper  precautions,  such  as  corralling  the  horse 
at  night,  were  always  taken.  There  was  certainly 
fortune  in  the  ranch,  with  anything  like  good  luck  ;  fc 
if  the  stock  was  well  looked  after  we  should  be  the  ownen 
in  a  few  years'  time,  of  at  least  ten  thousand  cattle,  ani 
these  some  of  the  finest  in  all  the  States  !  And  yet 
was  foolish  enough  to  throw  away  this  splendid  chanc 
because  I  must  needs  meddle  in  the  quarrel  betwee: 
the  North  and  South,  and  go  a-soldiering  with  the  latter 

About  once  a  month,  at  this  period,  I  rode  into  Sai 
Antonio,  seventy  miles  of  rather  risky  riding,  to  get  th 
news  of  the  war  ;  for  on  the  Frio  we  heard  nothiiig,  an( 
rarely  saw  a  white  man,  so  far  were  we  from  the  beatei 
track.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  great  struggle  th 
Confederacy  carried  on  so  bravely,  against  such  fearfu 
odds,  were  most  exciting ;  uid  more  and  more,  resist  i 
as  I  might,  I  felt  drawn  to  take  my  part  in  it.  And  ye 
fOT  a  brief  period  longer  I  managed  to  keep  away  fron 
it ;  and  mainly  becanse  of  the  necessity  of  protectinj 
our  property  from  the  marauding  Indians. 

On  one  of  these  trips  I  hired  three  more  Mexicai 
vaqu^ros  to  help  in  the  cattle-driving,  making,  with  those 
we  already  had,  eight  in  all ;  and  not  too  many  t<a  al 
the  work  to  be  done. 

We  managed  the  calves  as  follows  :  When  driven  hom< 
we  penned  them  in  one  or  other  of  the  corrals  set  apan 
for  them,  and  then  drove  the  cows  out ;  no  easy  mattei 
sometimes.  Night  and  morning  the  cows  returned  t( 
suckle  the  youngsters,  and  then  were  turned  out  again 
It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  these  aiu^nu 
mothers  waiting  round  the  corrals  to  1h>  let  in.  Anc 
the  '")w  chey  made  with  their  lowing  was  astonishing 
But  at  oigbt  the  din  was  even  greater ;  f <»  to  tiie  lowinj 
of  tliv  cows  was  added  the  bellowing  of  the  bnlli  and 
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the  squealing  of  the  itsUioiui.   Round  tiie  corrals  wm 

placed  big  logs  of  wood,  in  which  holes  were  bored  with 
a  2-inch  auger  to  hold  salt  for  the  stock  to  liok.  To 
these  came  the  bulls  with  their  cows,  and  the  stallKHii 
with  their  "  maflados  "  of  mares,  but  always  at  night ; 
and  thu  noise  of  their  battles,  the  howling  of  the  great 
"  lobos"  and  the  barking  of  the  coyote,  that  followed 
the  stock  for  s  chance  victim,  answered  ▼oeiferonsly 
b y  all  our  dogs,  made  night  hideous  indeed  !  But  a  long 
day  in  the  saddle  was  an  excellent  soporific  and,  after  a 
bit,  one  could  generally  contrive  to  sleep  through  it  aU. 

Whilst  cattle-driving  we  often  came  across  big  bunches 
of  mustangs,  but  seldom  went  after  them,  for  unless  you 
have  a  very  strong  party  and  the  best  of  horses,  it  is 
very  difficolt  to  ran  them  down.  Though  the  hardest, 
toughest  little  brutes  in  the  world,  they  are  very  trouble- 
some to  "gentle,"  and  never  are  what  one  would  call 
comfortable  mounts ;  in  fact  they  are  more  botiier  than 
they  are  worth. 

But  on  one  of  our  drives  on  the  Leona  River,  one  of  the 
Mexicans  sighted  afar  off  a  big  bunch  that  had  some 
stray  horses  ranning  wild  witii  it.  So,  with  two  of  my 
best  mounted  men,  I  started  to  run  the  mustangs  in 
the  hope  of  cutting  out  the  horses.  For  five  good  miles 
we  galloped  as  hard  as  we  oonld  go,  and  then  one  <rf  th» 
"  strays,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a  Spanish  mare  in 
foal,  tailed  off.  Leaving  one  vaqu6ro  behind  to  rope  her, 
I  went  on  after  the  bunch  with  the  other,  and  eventiially 
cut  out  both  the  other  horses  and  roped  them  too.  I 
was  short  of  "  cow-horses,"  so  this  was  a  stroke  of  luck  ; 
and  I  returned  to  the  ranch,  after  a  week's  camping  out, 
in  high  feather,  with  my  tiuee  horses  and  160  head 
of  cattle.  These  "  strays  "  had  Mexican  brands  on  them, 
so  they  had  come  from  over  the  river,  or  I  should  have 
had  to  hand  them  over  to  their  ownM*. 

On  another  uccasiou  thai  same  spring,  low  down  ou 
the  Frio,  my  Mezioans  and  I  came  on  a  large  bunch  of 
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mustangs,  with  many  foala  in  it.    Having  no  cattle  under 
herd  at  the  time,  I  determined  to  run  it,  and  cut  out 
some  of  the  youngsters.    The  mustangs  were  quite  a 
mle  ahead  of  us.  and  the  moment  they  sighted  us  went 
off  at  a  tremendous  pace.    I  knew  the  foals  couldn't 
stand  that  long,  so  pressed  on  after  the  bunch  as  hard 
M  l  could.    One  by  one  the  Uttle  fellows  dropped  out 
taU  after  wo  had  run  the  mafiada  for  about  eight  or  nine 
mUes,  we  had  left  a  good  many  foals  behind  us  Then 
as  It  was  getting  dusk,  we  took  the  back  trail,  and  picked 
up  SIX  of  the  youngsters  without  much  trouble ;  for  their 
friends  and  maternal  relatives  having  long  since  disap- 
peared,  they  seemed  only  too  glad  to  follow  our  horses. 

Next  day  I  got  them  home  to  the  ranch  and  shut  them 
m  a  calf-pen,  where  they  very  soon  learned  to  drink 
cows'  milk  out  of  buckets,  and  throve  mightily  thereon. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  the  cheekiest,  most  mL.hievous. 
and  most  amuaing  party  on  the  ranch.  Kve  of  them 
lived  to  make  very  good  cow-horses ;  for  they  could 
carry  a  Mexican  cow-hunting  aU  day.  and  every  day 
though  only  little  rats  of  things  to  look  at.  not  more 
than  about  twelve  hands  high. 

About  this  time  a  young  fellow  named  Jack  Vinton 
came  out  to  us  from  San  Antonio,  where  he  was  loafing 
about  and  doing  no  good.   His  father.  Colonel  Vinton 
was  a  West  Point  man,  and  had  been  in  command  of  the 
U.S.  troops  in  Texas  prior  to  General  Twig  of  sur- 
render fame.   The  youngster  was  rather  a  lively  youth ; 
he  was  only  nineteen,  and  had,  I  fancy,  given  his  father 
some  trouble.    The  Colonel,  with  whom  I  was  very 
friendly,  therefore  asked  me  to  give  an  eye  to  him.  when 
he  himself  left  San  Antonio  for  the  North,  on  the  eve 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    In  that,  being  a  Northern 
man,  he  served  on  the  Federal  side  with  some  distinction 
rising  if  I  remember  right,  to  be  Adjutant-General  to 
the  Fnmos  Master   .Jack  came  out  to  us,  and 

made  hunself  useful  on  the  ranch,  which  was  the  v«y 
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place  for  him  ;  for  he  WM  m  hard  m  naib,  a  firrt-mte 
cowboy,  and  not  afraid  of  Indians,  or  anything  else. 

Just  then  wo  were  kept  pretty  well  on  the  qui  vive 
by  these  gentry,  plenty  of  their  sign  being  seen  about 
the  range,  and  Jade  was  a  v«ry  denrable  addititm  to  our 
little  party.  Wo  had  by  this  time  a  strong  party  of 
'  (jlreasers,"  but  these  Mexicans  are  no  good  for  Indian 
fighting.  If  they  are  cornered  and  can't  get  away,  they 
will  fight ;  but  if  there  is  a  ohanoe  to  run,  they  take  it 
like  a  shot. 

As  a  rule,  the  Comanches  never  showed  themselves 
near  the  ranches  in  early  spring;  but  as  the  season 
iidvancetl,  and  the  leaves  thickened,  they  began  to  get 
to  work.  Lying  hidden  in  the  dense  chaparral,  in 
parties  of  twos  and  threes,  they  gradually  collected 
together  what  horses  they  could  pick  up  on  the  ranges. 
During  that  time  one  might  pass  close  to  them  and, 
though  quite  alone,  not  be  attacked.  But  when  they  had 
got  together  a  good  lot  of  horses,  they  were  ready  for 
serious  business,  and  started  in  to  kill  and  scalp  all 
they  could  come  across  ;  the  worst  time  being  usually 
before  the  full  of  the  moon. 

I  could  fill  many  pages  with  accounts  of  their  murderous 
doings,  for  in  those  days  they  had  the  whole  frontier  of 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  at  their  mercy  But  it  would 
only  weary  the  reader  with  the  dull  monotony  of  blood- 
shed :  here  and  there  solitary  cow-hunters  killed,  scalped, 
and  mutilated,  or  defenceless  women  and  children 
massacred  in  some  lonely  ranch.  Indeed,  for  the  time 
being,  the  wretches  had  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way  ;  but  by  and  by  it  was  our  turn,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  how  we  now  and  then  took  it  out  of  our  friends 
the  Comanches  and  the  Lepans. 

At  this  time  too  we  were  a  good  deal  bothered  by  the 
frontier  Mexicans  from  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  who 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Texas  to  steal  horses.  As 
most  of  these  gentry  had  been  vaqu6rc«  on  the  cattle- 
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ranchefl.  they  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  and  wImm 
tolay  their  hands  on  what  they  wanted,  so  that  it  wa« 
moat  iWBcalt  to  catch  them,  and  in  mo»t  ca««  they  got 
clear  off  wUh  their  plunder.    When  caoght,  thiy  of  oJJLe 
looked  up    the  nearest  convenient  tree 
Here  is  a  story  of  their  doings,  and  of  the  summary 
justice  meted  out  to  a  Mnall  party  of  these  thieves  Z 
by  good  luck  managed  to  catch. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  one  of  our  Mexicans 
told  me  »  party  of  his  compatriots  had  come  in  to  steal 
my  horses,  and  those  on  a  big  ranch  on  the  Hondo,  wme 
thirty  nules  away,  belonging  to  Pete  Burleson.  I  promptly 
•ent  a  note  to  Burleson,  to  let  him  know  what  was  up 
and  to  ask  him  to  keep  a  look-out  for  any  sign  of  the 
thieving  Mexicans,  so  that  we  might  know  where  they 
were  makmg  for.  if  they  had  been  about  his  place  That 
same  night  my  Mexican  brought  a  note  from  Pete 
saymg  he  had  found  "  sign  "  of  a  bunch  of  horse,  beinil 
fresh  driven  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  the  tr.  '  P  ointed 
for  the  San  Felip^  crossing  ;  that  he,  with  three  or  four 
more,  would  meet  me  next  day  on  the  Carisa  Cr«,k,  near 
the    old  Presidio  crossing,"  where  he  would  camp. 

By  daybreak  next  morning  Jack  Vinton,  two  of  my 
beat  Mexican.,  and  I  started  and.  picking  up  two  fellows, 
named  Bennett  and  English,  on  the  Leona.  made  Burle- 
son s  camp  on  the  Carisa  before  sundown.    Our  two 
parties  made  up  eleven,  aU  told.   As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  next  morning,  we  saddled  up  and.  with 
Jack  Bennett,  a  capital  trailer,  leading,  soon  hit  the 
tml  which,  sure  enough  as  Pete  had  surmised,  led  towards 
the  San  Felip6  crossing.   There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
If  we  were  not  to  have  our  trouble  for  nothing,  and  we 
loped    on  It  as  fast  as  we  could  go.    Bennett  declared 
the  trad  was  so  fresh  the  thieves  couldn't  be  far  ahead 
oi  us  ;  but  on  we  went,  mile  after  mile,  and  still  they  were 
in  front  of  us. 

We  had  ridden  a  good  thirty  miles,  and  twi%ht  was 
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deepening  into  dnik  whMi,  topping  •  ridge  on  the  p»iri«, 

we  came  right  on  our  quarry,  camped  in  a  "  mott  "  near 
a  water-hole  about  four  miles  only  from  the  river.  One 
of  the  thieves  wu  mounted,  and  wm  herding  the  stolen 
horses ;  the  rest  had  ofif-aaddled  and,  believing  them- 
selves quite  secure  from  pursuit,  were  cooking  supper. 
The  mounted  man  bolted  the  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  U8,  and  got  clear  off,  though  two  of  our  boys  hunted 
him  right  up  to  the  river's  bank.  The  others — there  were 
four  of  them — were  surrounded  in  the  "  motv  "  before 
they  knew  what  was  up,  and  they  at  once  surrmdered, 
rather  than  be  shot  there  and  then. 

Pinioning  them  securely,  we  set  a  guard  over  them, 
and  then  gathered  the  stolen  horses,  twenty  in  number, 
six  of  which  bore  my  own  brand.  As  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  my  Mexicans  were  set  to  herd  the  horses,  whilst 
we  cooked  supper  and  fixed  camp.  The  fate  of  the 
prisoners  was  reserved  till  next  morning,  when  it  would 
be  decided,  as  usual,  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
party.  This  voting,  I  may  say,  was  a  mere  formality, 
for  in  such  a  flagrant  case  as  this,  hanging  was  inevitable. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  stepped  aside 
a  few  paces  from  the  camp,  and  Pete  Burleson,  as  the 
senior  present,  put  the  question  to  each  individual. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  tht,  prisoners  T  "  Now,  no 
(louht,  these  thieves  deserved  hanging,  if  horse-thieves 
were  ever  to  be  hanged  ;  for  all  of  them  had  recently 
been  emploved  on  the  ranches  they  had  robbed,  except 
mine  ;  there  was  always  something  horribly  cold- 
MiMuled  and  cruel  to  my  mind  in  this  hanging,  and  I  am 
giad  t(j  think  that  I  never  did  vote  for  that  punishment, 
in  all  my  Western  experiences.  In  this  case  I  voted  for 
flotging  the  prisoners,  and  turning  them  loose  on  the 
praiiie,  am'  my  Mexicans  voted  with  me.  But  of  course 
we  were  in  a  minority  of  three,  and  the  majority  of 
eight  went  for  hanging. 

When  told  the  decision,  the  miserable  wretches  took  it 
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(juite  calmly  iill  but  ono,  Carildo  by  name,  tn<l  he  ha., 
served  one  of  our  party,  Jack  Bowles,  as  vatjuero.  He  had 
widentiy  no  hope  of  mercy,  and  dsd  not  ht^n  for  life, 
on  y  that  his  ol.'  master  would  sbo-t  him.  and  so  save 
h.iA  from  hanging,  fck)  he  \\  .  nhui.  tin  i  »he  other 
ihrni*  were  hanged  on  live-oak  trees  hard  'fit-  camp; 
an<3  then  wo  Bet  oflf  home  ,  with  the  reoovpred  hoiMa, 
Ml.  -^t  ')f  in  luK^'i  Hpirit.s  at  -  icc  ossful  catch.  It 
v  '  uwses.^  ry  to  t«ach  thus.  t.reaj*er.s"  that  ie 
w«y»  of  horse-thieves  are  hard  but  I  confess  the  live- 
oak-,  and  tl  .-ir  i  orrible  dangii  i;  hiiiUons.  haunted  nie, 
so  that  i  felt  -rry  1  had  been  at  tlio  catching  of  thmn  . 
whieh  was  fM  rhapn  fooUsh,  not  t<»  say  weak. 

At  the  ..nd  of  this  month  erf  May  1862,  two  of  my 
aeighbouf  ranchers,  f^oius  and  Mont  Woodward, 
who  had  big  cattie-rancii«>8  on  the  frontier,  a  out  twenty- 
tivc  to  thhty  miles  away  from  us,  mside  u\  pa'^v. 
with  v»c|t  to  hunt  'my  catli«  in  a*  fork-s  of  i,ie 
Nuet!eti.  Wr  took  eigiit  va(iuen)-«  and  plenty  of  sp; 
hones,  and.  making  our  headquarters  in  a  dilapidii  . 
niuBtanger'.s  hui  with  cc-nrals  near  by,  handy  ior  poBit^ 
the  cattle,  xpeni  .a  wecK  there,  doin  •  som  m,  H  driviiif. 
At  night  we  sat  round  tho  camp  lire  stnokjng  a  >  arrai^, 
but  m.«t  erf  our  talk  was  of  the  war,  and  of  e  ternys 
hardnhips  of  ''.c  Confederate  troop^  -tpwuOly  >■  rdf 
Stonewall  Jaca.-iofi. 

We  were  all  experienced  frontier-   en,  x 
ranchcH  on  the  bord,  rs  of  ttie  Indian     ,iii'r\        i  ven 
inured  lu  hard  kno<      and  a  rou^l  It 
thought  we  had  ei.  agh  to  do  to  liui  .  our  own  - 
I  he  (Jomanch^a  and  Lepans,  who  wouk  give  us  as  n  n  a 
tighting   iH  wp  couifi  want    and   xh,      oiild  probi.uly 
iiarry    ur  stoi  k  if  ie  went  off  to  the  >    r.    The«»-  con- 
sickirataoiis,  in  our  earlier  tai  s  madt   us  reluctantly 
agrw  rhat  we  cow     ot  :,  h      at  any  rate  no'  tUl  thin^ 
wero  mors  Sftttlw:     -  ti-  front?--     =!■  ugh  i  thoy 
oooW  ever  be  so.  ,  mki  th-  war  i  ■   ,h     alt  to 
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u  tiU,  night  after  night  w  *en^  bAok  to  the 
»ain^  mbjeot,  for  oar  Iieftdi  ww»  fall  of  it,  and  we  could 
lalk  of  'othing  dae. 

At  thiii  Unit,  Mcadkr  was  invH'  ng  •irginia,  by  way 
<>!  tiu,  p  nia«,l«,  ami  threatening  k.-  hi.  ,id,  the  capital 
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^i.a  m  an  end  of  it.    This  lasted  for  a  day  or  two 
«d  talk  lanpushed  over  the  -amp  fire,  till  we  £eU  moody 
andH.knt.   The  last  night  had  come,  oar  trip  was  over 
•ad  tue  next  day  we  should  drive  our  captured  cattle 
-«ne  to  our  ranches,  •  ....d  calves,  fight  India,,,  hv.nt 
i-^rse-steahng  Mexicans,  and  leave  our  friends  and  fo.  - 
.att ,t  out  in  Virginia.    It  seemed  a  tame  oonoliaion 
at.  But  what  would  you  ?   We  couldn't  help  it 
Jwrt  pipe  was  smoked  for  the  night,  and  the  bknkets 
vi^L y^'^^^^  going  to  tan  in,  when  Mont 
VVoodward   who  hadn't  spoken  a  word  for  an  hour, 
wj*  strobed  himself  on  his  long  legs,  an.!  opened  his 

*«d  to  thmk  of  it  any  mow.  The  cttte  may  go  to 

16 
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^  1      the  cussed  Injuns  may  eat  'em  for  all  I  oara. 

I'm  goin*  to  'list  right  off.  Soon's  these  beef  are  at  the 
ranch,  I  make  tracks  for  San  Antonio  right  away." 

Mort  had  solved  the  problem  for  us.  Louig  and  I 
jumped  to  our  feet  together.  "  We'U  go  too,  Mont," 
we  said  in  one  breath.  And  that  is  how  I  became  a 
Confederate  soldier. 

When  I  told  Thompson  my  resolve,  ho  tried  hard  to 
dissuade  me  from  it ;  but  seeing  my  mind  was  made  up, 
said  he  would  do  his  best  in  my  absence,  if  go  I  must. 
He  was  getting  to  be  quite  the  vaqufeo  himself,  and, 
having  young  Vinton,  with  a  good  lot  of  Mexicans,  to 
help  him,  I  felt  fairly  easy  in  my  mind  at  leaving  him.  : 
As  to  the  Indians,  I  knew  the  old  feUow  wouldn't  run 
any  unnecessary  risks,  and  wouldn't  go  far  from  the 
ranch  by  himself. 

So  in  the  last  days  of  May  I  set  off  for  San  Antonio, 
where  I  was  to  meet  Oj6  and  Woodward,  for  we  had 
made  up'our  minds  to  enlist  in  the  same  corps  and  serve 
together.  Sure  enough  they  rode  in  together,  the  same 
evening  of  my  arrival.  We  leumed  that  a  man  named 
Dunn,  of  the  firm  of  Dunn  &,  McCarthy,  contractors  and 
merchants,  was  raising  a  company  of  Partisan  Rangers  for 
the  service,  and  tiiat,  we  thought,  was  just  the  corps  for  us. ' 

The  partners  were  both  well  known  to  me,  for  they  wen 
nay  agents  and  "  merchants,"  through  whom  I  trauBacted 
•11  my  business.  So  next  morning  we  three  walked  over 
to  their  office  and  I,  being  a  valued  client,  was  promptly 
ushered  into  the  sanctum.  When  I  told  my  errand,  and 
that  1  had  brought  two  more  recruits  of  just  the  sort  to 
wit  him,  Dunn  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us, 
for  he  wanted  men  badly,  if  we  had  made  up  onr  minds ; 
though,  if  he  were  in  our  position,  with  our  property 
and  cattle  on  that  dangerous  frontier,  it  would  take 
•  good  deal  to  induce  him  to  enlist.  The  end  of  it  was 
we  were  sworn  in  thfirn  anH  thro,  and  became  PartiiaD 
Rangers  in  Dunu'it  company. 


BOOK  IV 
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CHAPTER  I 


ON  THE  BUSHWHACKKBS'  TKAOK 

Very  pleased  was  I  that,  at  last,  I  was  enlisted  tc  fight 
under  the  banner  of  the  Confederacy,  and  my  one  liosire 
was  to  go  to  the  front,  where,  in  Virginia,  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  the  rest  of  our  gallant  leaden,  were 
fighting  their  heroic  battles  against  such  desperate' odds 

I  make  no  boast  of  this.  Why  should  I  ?  I  enlisted 
of  my  own  free  wiU,  mm!  against  my  own  interests 
which  should  have  led  me  to  stay  at  home  to  protect  my 
property ;  and  my  object  was  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
noble  cause  I  had  at  heart.  As  to  that  cause.  I  did 
not  then  doubt  that  it  was  a  sacred  one,  and  that  the 
Southern  States  were  justified  in  resisting  to  the  death 
the  oppression  of  the  North.  But  as  to  thb  representa- 
tives of  that  noble  cause  in  Texas— the  local  aobodiea 
who  ruled  the  roast,  and  exploited  us  for  their  own  baM 
and  sdfish  ends— I  was  very  speedily  disillusioned 

In  times  of  convulsion  and  strife,  gnat  leaden,  of 
the  purest  patriotism,  are  thrown  up  to  guide  and  direct 
uffairs  at  the  centre  of  the  movement,  if  there  is  any 
vitahty  in  it.  any  great  principle  for  which  a  nation  L 
struggling.  But  in  the  outlying  districts,  ibm  eztre. 
mitie.  of  the  body  poUtic.  the  pulse  of  patriotism  seem, 
to  beat  bat  feebly.  There  the  scum  of  the  population 
nses  to  the  surfac.  and  then  cowuption^iod  Mdf. 
seeking  are  rife. 

This  generalisation  may  appear  a  sweeping  one  •  but 

I  !*  ^  ^^'y'  to  ^  only  what 

happ«>«i  ia  th,  lW)^3er»M  War,  ««  War  ^| 
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Secession,  and  the  late  Boer  War.    At  any 'rate  it 

was  absolutely  true  as  regards  Texas,  and  the  out- 
la-ing  States  of  the  Confederacy.  For  there '  loud- 
tongued  local  nobodies  talked  themselves  into  power 
and  position,  and  used  them  to  rob  their  suffering 
country,  and  to  defraud  the  soldiers  fighting  her 
battles.  And  of  all  these  harpies,  none  were  worse 
than  my  friend,  and  immediate  commanding  officer. 
Captain  Dunn— that  is,  be  it  understood,  in  his  own 
small  way.  His  opportunities  for  peculation  were 
never  '  ery  great,  but  such  as  they  were  he,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  made  the  most  of  them. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  front,  I  was  kopt  hanging  about 
in  Texas  month  after  month,  sent  here  and  there  to 
arrest  supposed  Unionists,  or  to  hunt  down  imaginary 
express  riders  carrying  mails  which  only  existed  in  the 
fuddled  brains  of  our  leaders — fools'  errands,  on  which 
I  and  my  comrades  rode  many  and  many  a  weary  mile, 
knowing  only  too  well  the  real  nature  of  them.  And  all 
this  time  I  was  in  the  toils  of  this  villain  Dunn,  and  couldn't 
escape  by  any  honourabb  road,  for  I  had  enlisted  for 
three  years,  or  for  the  war.  I  could  have  got  away  by 
malingering,  as  many  men  did,  and  making  it  worth 
our  Captain's  while  to  connive  at  it,  but  this  I  could 
not  do.  So  I  served  on  under  him,  and  found  him  to  be 
not  only  the  scheming  rascal  so  many  were,  but  as 
cowardly,  cold-blooded  a  murderer  as  I  had  ev«  met 
even  in  the  roaring  days  of  the  Kansas  "  War." 

I  don't  purpose  to  tell  in  detail  the  itory  ci  my  Mnrioe 
in  the  State  with  the  Partizan  Rangers  ;  that  woold 
be  wearisome  and  monotonous.  But  a  few  incidwrti 
must  be  given,  to  bear  out  what  I  have  laid ;  and  on* 
in  particular,  at  the  remembrance  of  which  I  shudder 
still,  shall  be  described  at  some  lengtii,  shameful  as  it  is. 

Now  tfl  ray  story. 

Directly  we  three  ww©  twom  in  we  were  sent  to  join 
tm  oamp  about  tmo  miks  out  ol  San  Antonio,  wbm  cmt 
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hones  wm©  yalued  by  the  Commandant,  and  paid  for 
in  Confederate  notes.  For  already,  even  at  this  period 
of  the  war,  there  was  no  cash  in  the  country  ;  every- 
thing wa»  paid  in  notes,  at  an  evw^inonadng  divmunt. 
Even  these  notes,  after  a  time,  became  scarce,  and  then 
every  one— merchants,  Btorekeepera,  down  to  the  very 
barbers— issued  promissory  notes  of  their  own,  wherewith 
to  pay  their  debts.  Perhaps  not  quite  a  "  new  way  to 
pay  old  debts,  "  but  a  very  bad  one,  for  it  led,  naturally 
enough,  to  any  amount  of  fraud  and  swindling,  not  to 
mention  forgery. 

For  ten  days  we  were  kept  hard  at  work  drilling,  but 
unfortunately  under  instructors  who  knew  but  Uttle 
more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  soiwioe  than  we  did  ourselves ; 
so  I  fear  we  were  not  very  proficient  at  the  end  of  that 
brief  period.    For  all  that  we  wore  a  useful  body  of 
irregular  cavalry,  for  the  most  part  hardbitten  frontiers^ 
men  who  would  give  a  good  aoooant  of  themselves  in  any 
fighting  for  which  they  were  adapted.    All  the  more 
shame  to  waste  their  services,  fooling  about  in  Texas, 
as  the  aathorities  did.   At  tiie  end  of  this  time  I  was 
sent  off  with  two  others,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  pursuit 
of  a  man  supposed  to  be  carrying  despatches  from  some 
of  the  disaffected  Texans,  into  Mezioo.   Some  <me 
dreamed  this  phantom  express  had  passed  through 
Castrovillo  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  and  we  were  to 
catch  him  somewhere  before  he  got  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

That  day  we  rode  fifty  miles,  nmther  at  Caatroville, 
nor  at  any  of  the  neighbouring  ranches,  getting  any 
tidings  of  the  fugitive.  All  next  day  we  pursued  our 
imaginary  quest,  with  the  same  resoH :  no  one  knew, 
no  one  had  heard  of  such  a  man  as  we  were  after.  So 
the  third  day  we  returned  to  Castroville  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth,  to  San  Antonio,  where  wo  learned 
Aat  our  company  had  that  morning  marched  for  Fried- 
ricksburg,  a  town  some  eighty  miles  to  the  north,  there 
to  proclaim  martial  law  in  that  county. 
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Two  houn  we  rested,  and  then  set  ofiF  to  overtake  tiw 
company  :  rode  on  till  1  a.m.,  then  off-saddled  and  lay 
down  on  our  blankets  for  a  couple  of  hours'  slw^p.  Start- 
ing again  at  3  a.m.  we  oame  up  with  the  company  just 
as  it  was  breaking  camp  for  the  second  day's  march. 
That  night  we  camped  within  eighteen  miles  of  Fried- 
ricksburg ;  and  I  confess  I  was  fairly  done  up,  for  I  had 
been  in  the  saddle  for  best  part  of  five  days  and  nights. 

Priedricksburg  was  a  town  of  about  800  inhabitants, 
almost  all  of  them  Germans,  and  Unionists  to  a  man. 
The  object  of  our  expedition  was  to  oompd  these  people 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, which  most  of  them  did,  though  some  cleared  out 
and  took  to  the  mountains  rather  than  perjure  th«n- 
selves. 

After  three  days'  halt  in  this  town  forty  of  us,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  were  detailed  to  march  to  camp  Verdi,  forty 
miles  distant,  to  overawe,  or  convert  into  Southemen, 
more  Germans  of  Northern  proclivities. 

From  this  camp  two  Rangers  and  myself  were  sent 
out  to  arrest  about  a  dosen  supposed  disloyalists,  in 
various  parts  of  Medina  County.  Two  days  we  were  on 
this  hateful  duty,  during  wliich  we  errested  about  ten 
unfortunate  wretches  and  took  them  into  San  Antonio, 
where  the  rest  of  our  party  had  already  arrived. 

Three  days  we  rested  there,  and  then  set  off  to  rejoin 
the  company,  which  p  i  sently  we  found  had  marched 
away  from  Friedricksburg  and  was  meuidering  about 
the  Slate,  doing  goodness  knows  what — certainly  no 
earthly  good.  We  found  it  at  a  place  cai;ed  Blanco, 
whence  we  all  marched  back  to  San  Antonio  and  wmt 
i:;-i»  camp  again,  after  three  weeks'  absence  on  this  war- 
like expedition,  during  which  all  we  had  done  was  to 
bully  a  few  inoffensive  Germans. 

Next,  on  June  26,  five  ot  us  were  stuted  off  to 
catch  seven  armed  niggers,  supposed  to  be  driving  stolen 
horses  into  Mexico,  and  who  had  last  been  seen  about 
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twenty-five  miles  from  oamp.   I  knew  the  thing  WM  » 

hiinihuR,  but  orders  had  to  be  obeyed.  Three  days  we 
followed  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  then  diacovered  the 
seven  niggers  had  dwindled  to  two,  and  they  were  driTing 
their  master's  horses  ! 

In  the  early  days  of  July  a  man  came  into  camp  and 
reported  he  had  seen  tracks  of  some  shod  mules  near 
the  Frio  River,  leading?  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Oruid^, 
and  that  he  had  been  told  by  some  old  donkey,  on  a 
ranch  near  by,  that  he  often  saw  tracks  he  couldn't 
account  for.   Gar  sapient  commandant  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  secret  communication,  arid  of 
course  treasonable,  was  going  on  with  Mexico.    I  told 
him  the  Presidio  road,  to  which  the  tracks  pointed,  was 
the  last  one  a  spy  would  use ;  but  he  wouldn't  Ikteo, 
and  five  of  us,  including  myself,  were  dispatched  at  a 
moment's  notice  on  another  fool's  errand.    Eight  days' 
hard  riding  we  had  on  this  little  trip,  in  pouring  nun 
most  of  the  time,  during  which  we  covered  some  two 
hundred  miles — of  course,  all  for  naught !   The  night 
we  returned  to  oamp,  pretty  well  done  up,  and  our 
horses  dead  beaten,  we  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness 
lor  a  review  of  all  the  troops  in  camp  by  General 
Herbert,  in  command  of  the  district,  vho  was  to  inspect 
U"?  next  day. 

At  4  p.m.  then  we  were  all  formed  up  in  the  Alamo 
Plaza  in  San  Antonio,  the  force  oomprinng  four 
infantry  companies  and  two  of  Partisan  RuigMS. 
The  mfantry  weri  rather  a  mixed-looking  tot,  dressed 
in  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  uniforms,  or  none  at  all. 
The  Rangers,  though  in  much  the  same  plight  as  to 
uniforms,  were  really  a  fine,  soldierly  lot  of  men,  for  the 
moat  part  mounted  on  good  horses.  There  were  some 
queer  specimens  of  humanity  on  parade  that  day,  but 
the  queerest  of  all  mw  our  own  OcnBaaasdw,  who  <m 
foot  resembled  a  bulttrog,  ud  on  hondbaek  t^^wfif 
Paoza. 
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W«  formed  up  in  doable  line,  emnJry  in  front,  tmi 

in  thp  middle  of  tlip  Plaza  a  wheezy  civilian  brans  batid 
discouraed  such  muiiic  as  it  could.  Ttien  presently 
appeared  our  gallant  General,  irarrounded  by  a  hetoro- 
geneoun  staff,  am  igndrant  and  pretentious  as  himadf, 
and  followed  by  a  .small  l)ov  on  a  diminutive  cow-pony, 
who  acted  M  hi«  orderly,  i'ho  t  hief  duty  of  the  staff, 
aided  by  the  small  boy,  seemed  to  be  to  keep  back  a 
crowd  of  al>out  thn-i'  hmulri'd  people,  who  lined  the 
square  and  wanted  to  fraternise  with  their  friends  in  the 
ranks  whilst  the  performance  was  going  on  t  This  was 
soon  over,  for  when  the  (General  had  ridden  down  the 
ranks,  looking  as  wise  as  he  knew  how,  we  marche<l  paMt 
him  once,  with  some  difficulty,  i\nd  then  were  dismissed. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  farce,  and  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  humbug  of  it  ;  for  the  so- 
called  Cciieroi  kiiew  no  more  about  soldiering  than 
his  boy  orderly,  mmI  indeed  was  a  storekeeper  who 
probably  had  nevei*  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger  in  his 
life,  but  bad  been  promoted  by  some  back-door  in- 
fluence. 

At  this  time  the  remnants  of  Sibley's  Texan  Brigade 
began  to  straggle  back  from  New  Mexico  in  woful  plight. 
It  was  in  the  end  of  October  in  the  prtivious  year  that  it 
bad  marched  out,  three  thousand  strong,  the  flower  of 
Texan  youth,  with  high  hopes  of  victory  ;  and  now  it 
was  a  broken,  disorganised  rabble,  ragged  and  half 
■tarred.  The  horses  had  nearly  aU  died,  and  snch  ai 
the  mMi  as  returned  had  tramped  hundreds  of  miles 
with  scarce  a  whole  boot  amongst  them.  The  whole 
business  had  been  shamefully  mismanaged  by  General 
Sibley,  who  was  absolutely  inoompet«it,  and  yet  was 
entrusted  with  a  command  like  this  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the  whole  affair 
was  that  Sibley  was  not  brought  to  a  eoart^u^, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  was  promoted,  and  held  ia 
high  honour  by  the  rascals  who  ruled  us  in  Teaua. 
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Small  wonder  that  the  Cmnfederate  oMue  fued  eo  Ql  in 
the  Southern  and  West<«n  St»(ei,  with  moh  peofde  m% 

i(«  heafi  ' 

On  July  19  the  two  companies  of  Partizan  Rangers, 
onr  own  under  Dunn  and  the  other  under  Captain 
VrefT,  mart' Hod  out  once  moro  for  FriedrickHburg,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  it  was  reported  that  1,600 
"  ButhwhackerB,"  mostly  Germans,  had  takm  to  tlie 
tnountains,  and  were  plundering  and  burning  the  ranches 
of  the  Southern  loyalists.  Furthermore,  they  were  said 
to  be  well  armed,  and  intended  fighting  their  way 
northwards  to  join  tlie  Federal  forceH.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  knew  the  country  and  the  people,  didn't  believe 
one-tenth  part  of  this  yarn,  but  our  leaders  swallowed  it 
whole,  or  pwrfossed  to,  and  made  great  prqMurations  to 
put  down  this  formidable  insurrection. 

Amongst  other  steps  to  this  end.  our  redoubtable 
Captain  Dunn  was  appointed  Provost-Bfarshal,  with  full 
powers  to  deal  with  the  rebels.  These,  the  sequel  will 
show,  he  exercised  to  their  fullest  extent,  committing 
atrocities  that  even  his  superiors  in  San  Anionio  would 
not  have  sanctioned. 

We  marched  by  easy  stages  to  Friedrioksburg,  and 
there  found  most  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  quietly 
m  theb  homes,  though  a  cotain  number  <d  misguided 
men  had  taken  to  the  mountains,  en  roHls  to  join  one 
of  the  Federal  ariujes.  Their  numbers  were  variously 
estimated,  but,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  did  not 
exceed  a  coufde  oi  hundred. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  marched  out  utteen 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  town  and  pitched  camp  on  a 
stoeam  called  ^  PedemaHo,  with  t^  inteotkn  of  «•> 
maining  there  about  six  weeks.  Here  Captain  Dunn 
issued  his  proclamation  announcing  his  appointment 
as  ProTOBt-Mftrwhal,  and  giving  the  inhabitania  three 
days  to  oom»  in  and  take  the  oath  of  allegtonoe  to  the 
Conf edmaoy ;  thrwatwiing  to  traat  all  those  who  laibd 
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to  do  BO  M  traiton,  who  would  be  dmh  with  rammarily 

at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  commanding. 

Meanwhile  we  remained  in  camp  enjoying  the  rest 
and  the  Heautifnl  aoenery.  The  spot  we  had  choMn  was 
an  ideal  one  :  a  Kcntlc  slope,  ciotted  with  majeatio  lire- 
call  trees,  and  at  the  foot  a  clear  ninninf?  Htream  of 
ooolflRt  water,  abounding  in  fish.  Under  a  great  rooli, 
half-way  up  the  slope,  gushed  fartik  a  spring  of  ddioious 
water,  which  went  singing  on  its  downward  course  to 
the  river.  From  the  aummit  of  the  rising  ground  the 
©ye  could  range,  in  that  clear  atmoepher»>  orer  mile* 
and  miles  of  rolUng  prairie,  green  with  .ash  graat 
after  the  rains,  and  dotted  with  cltimp.^  of  tin.ber, 
like  some  vast  park  in  the  old  country;  a  veriuble 
pwadise  of  Nature's  own  making,  "  where  onty  man  wtm 
vile  "—  and  pretty  vile  too  some  of  u^t  were  '  Mightily 
we  enjoved  ourselves  for  a  time,  for  the  weather  was 
beantifui,  and  fUi  and  game  of  all  sorts  abundant. 

Presently,  however,  sinister  rumours  as  to  Diinn's 
intentions  began  to  spread,  and  it  was  said,  amongst 
otim  things,  that  he  had  given  obtain  of  his  followers 
to  under.sta  id  that  he  wanted  no  prisonera  brought  into 
camp.  The  majority  of  the  men,  especially  those  who 
were  Southern  bom,  were  utterly  opposed  to  such  deeds  ; 
and  many  of  us,  myself  amongst  the  nombor.  openly 
declared  we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  put  a  atop 
to  them.  But  amongst  the  command  there  were  many 
"  whitewashed  "  Ywikees,  and  even,  I  am  ^thMnird  to 
say,  some  Scotsmen,  who  were  ready  tools  for  Dnnn^ 
infamies,  and  believed  in  converting  Union  men  to  the 
true  faith  by  means  of  the  halter. 

I  soon  noticed  that  neithn  I,  tux  any  of  thm»  i^ 
thought  with  me,  were  sent  out  on  scout.  It  was  very 
suspicious,  as  presently  many  parties  were  detailed  to 
sooor  ibm  oonn^  who  nr^,  if  ev«,  Imm^t  in  »Bf 
prisoners,  and  wore  very  teticent  about  their  doii^pi^ 
Amongst  these,  two  partiea  of  tweoty<4v»  MMh 
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Mot  out  with  iragoM  to  bring  in  hem  th»  acMmtd 

ranches  the  wives  and  obiJdreu  of  thow  who  had  takan 
to  the  mountainB,  and,  I  fear,  to  harry  th«ir  homea.  In 
four  days  they  returned  with  the  wagona  full  of  priaonara— 
four  or  fire  mmt  anddght  women  with  thiir  little  ohm. 
The  latter  were  sent  on  to  Friadriokibafg«  aad  Ih*  foHMV 
ocmiined  in  the  guard  tent. 

It  waa  a  pitinbl*  tight  to  aaa  all  thaM  poor  fdka  stripped 
of  tiMir  prqpCTty,  auoh  aj  it  was,  earned  by  hard  toil 
and  exposure  on  a  dangerous  frontier  ;  and  I  oould  not 
hut  contrast  their  treatment  with  that  of  well-luiown 

olitioniats  in  San  Antooio,  who,  bacause  they  wwa 
wealtliy,  and  made  friends  of  the  raammnn  of  unrighteooa* 
uem,  were  not  only  unmolested  but  specially  fftTonrad 
in  all  aorta  of  ways.  Mnny  of  theaa  were  QemMi  Jewe, 
whi;  did  nothiag  for  the  South,  but  monopolised  trade, 
and  got  all  the  u^ntraota  ta  supplies  given  them  by  the 
miKtary  anthoritieB,  wii*i  whtm  they  shand  the  plunder 
of  the  unfortunate  80i'lit<«-  . 

These  prisoners,  I      <r  'oarued,  had  been  in- 

formed against  by  a  Du.  ^  i-l(eepar  in  Friedricka- 
burg  who  was  often  oat  uju^p  drinking  with  Dunn, 
and  who  had  private  spites  ■^Qf**^  aoet  ol  (hm,  >iiioli 
he  took  good  care  to  pay  off. 

I  f<»got  to  mention  that  very  few  of  ^  outlying 
settlers  camo  in  to  take  the  oath  before  the  expiniitioo 
of  the  three  day»  ,  probably  i  -Muse  they  wore  miv.a 
occupied  with  procuring  a  h«iu:^.  and  protecting  their 
famflies  from  Indian  mide,  than  with  poUtios.  PoniMgr, 
U  I,  many  of  them  never  heard  of  Duan  nod  hie  pv»* 
ciamation  until  they  were  arreated. 

The  day  after  the  ntom  of  the  wagons,  one  hunted 
of  08,  oi  whom  tWHity  belonged  to  my  •  iOipany,  were 
warned  to  prepare  seven  days'  rations  and  to  go  on  n 
scout  i&to  the  mounttf'ina  to  und  and  attack  the  Boah- 
^laokei-s'  <  amp.  One  ai  the  ^iaoners,  an  old  soidiar, 
and  a  frirad  of  Doirui'a,  had  hew  wieaeed,  and  h»  wm 
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to  act  as  our  guide  and  htibmj  hk  friflmfa,  if  pmribto, 
into  our  hands. 

We  all  aet  off  in  high  spirits,  for  we  had  aeon  tiled  <d 
inaction,  and  here  was  a  clianoe  of  a  fi|^t  agaimrt  bmb 
who  really  were  in  arms  against  our  country,  and  were 
well  armed  too.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  better  work 
than  harrying  harmlees,  defmcdeM  people,  whow  ooiy 
desire  waa  to  be  let  alone  to  9am  their  braid  fai 
peace. 

The  flnt  day'i  ride  took  ns  over  a  rather  rough  prairie 
country,  in  which  we  passed  several  email  homesteads, 
ruined  and  deserted.  At  sunduwn  we  reached  wliat  had 
been  a  well-cultivated  little  farm,  situated  in  a  pr«tty, 
well-watered  valley.  The  owner,  a  Northflm  man 
Henderson,  had  ne  to  the  mountaint,  but  his  wife, 
also  from  the  North,  had  been  brought  iiito  camp  with 
her  numerous  children.  I  had  felt  very  sorry  for  her 
then,  for  she  Ijore  her  misfortunes  with  a  quiet  dignity 
that  was  very  touching  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  desolated 
home,  and  how,  in  that  out-of-the-way  place,  they  had 
made  so  prosperous  a  little  aettiemeot,  all  now  waated 
and  destroyed,  it  was  most  grievous. 

They  had  fenced  and  cultivated  about  twenty  acres 
of  good  land  on  the  skie  of  the  valley,  devwly  irrigated 
by  the  stream  running  througli  it.  Now  the  orc^  W9n 
trampled  and  destroyed,  and  not  a  living  thing  was  ij 
be  seen  on  the  place ;  even  the  bee-hives  in  front  of  the 
comfortable  log  house  were  overturned  and  empty. 
The  poor  little  furniture  in  the  living-room,  and  the  loom 
in  the  kitchen,  had  been  smashed  ;  and  all  this  had  been 
done  by  some  ot  oar  marauding  parties  by  our  G^>taiB% 
orders.  It  made  one  utterly  ashamed  to  be  serdi^t  Willi 
such  men  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  now  I 

The  following  day  we  struck  the  Ouadaloup^  Rivor, 
and,  travelling  up  its  course,  arjn  passed  beyond  th* 
region  of  Bottlements.  The  stream  itself  was  most 
beautiful,  ruuoiug  clear  and  strong  over  a  rooky  bottom 
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and  between  high  olifb  orowned  with  giant  oypress-treea. 
Here  and  there  it  would  open  out  into  cool,  shady  poob, 
just  deep  enough  for  a  delightful  swim.  By  one  such  at 
this  we  made  our  noonday  halt,  and  aeon  wwa  ooiMag 
our  fevered  akina  in  such  a  bath  as  made  full  amends  for 
the  burning  heat  of  the  morning's  ride.  Then  on  again, 
still  following  tiie  livar,  orw  groimd  rising  men  and 
more,  and  growing  more  diffiouh  for  tha  wagon  to 
follow  us  over. 

The  next  day  we  left  the  main  stream  of  the  Guadaloup^ 
and  struck  across  to  its  southern  branch.  Then,  about 
niiddiiy,  wo  found  a  deserted  camp  of  the  men  we  were 
uftor.  It  was  admirably  sitUAtod  in  the  midst  of  cedar- 
brdies,  and  had  been  left  perhaps  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore, after  being  occupied  for  quite  a  month. 

These  Germans  apparently  meant  business,  for  they 
had  out  rude  human  figures  on  the  trunks  of  some  of 
the  big  treea,  and  had  used  them  for  targets  for  their 
rifle  practice.  From  their  "  sign "  1  reckoned  there 
were  about  16U  of  them,  and  the  event  proved  1  was  not 
far  wrong. 

The  trail  led  about  west,  toward*  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  it  was  evident  from  this  dirsoticm,  and  from  the 
start  they  had,  that  onr  eooat  would  be  a  l<nig  one.  So 
uo  concluded  to  halt  where  we  were  till  next  day,  to 
roat  our  horses,  and  fix  up  bread  and  coffee  enough  for 
three  days  ;  for  the  wagon  could  follow  us  no  farther 
over  tliu  rough  country  we  had  reaehed.  Soon  we  were 
\>uHy  enough,  baking  bread  and  "  parching  "  co£Fee ;  and 
that  finished,  all  of  us,  except  the  guard,  and  two  energetic 
souk  who  went  out  hunting,  w«re  soon  •fawtohed  out 
on  tlie  aoft  gra^w,  under  the  canopied  sliade  of  the  great 
trees,  enjoying  an  unwonted  siesta.  Towarda  oveninsj 
the  hunters  returned  with  a  small  bear  they  had  killed, 
so  they  said ;  but  it  was  so  miseraMy  poor  as  to  be 
uneiitable,  and  they  were  very  riled  at  betog  UM  tbey 
must  Imve  found  it  dead  of  starvation  I 
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Our  party  was  divided  into  moMM  of  five  each,  and  oar 
scanty  provisions  of  bread,  baoon,  sugar  and  coffee  wers 
carried  in  turn  by  each  of  the  members  in  a  sack  swung 
MUOfls  the  oantle  of  the  saddle.  The  fink  tan  aM  lUs 
was  taken  by  one  Billy  Mao,  of  which  more  anon. 

The  morning's  ride  led  us  over  a  tremendously  rough 
and  hilly  oountry,  and  we  oookl  oaty  follow  the  tmfl  hn 
Indian  hie,  till  we  struck  the  head  of  the  Medina  River. 
Here  the  country  became  rough,  roiling  prairie  studded 
witii  timber,  and  we  pushed  on  along  the  wide  trail  at  a 
smart  pace,  till  we  called  a  short  halt  at  midday.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  a  dire  misfortune  had  overtaken 
our  moss,  for  the  miserable  Billy  had  dropped  the  whole 
outfit  I  The  villain  had  foond  oat  tlM  km  in  tte*  to 
have  gune  back  for  the  bag  but  was  afraid  to  do  so,  and 
so  held  his  tongue.  We  five  uidortunates  were  in  a  pretty 
pli^t  now,  for  all  w^4iad  amongst  us  was  a  couple  ol 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  lump  of  baoon,  and  our  rnmrndm 
had  only  barely  enough  for  themselves.  The  language 
addressed  to  the  culprit  will  not  bear  repetition.  Though 
natoially  fwoiUe,  it  only  tttimwai  oat  fwliiigs,  bat  did 
nothing  for  our  hunger. 

Now  as  we  roda  along  that  afternoon,  anotiaer  tnU 
oame  krto  the  one  we  were  following,  showing  the  Bnsh- 
wluudBMs  had  been  reinforced  by  another  party. 

It  was,  for  the  must  part,  desperate  country  to  ride 
over,  t<a  we  wwe  well  in  the  mountains,  and  frequmitly 
had  to  diMiMwmt  and  Isad  our  hones  down  roeky  slidw. 
Towards  evening  the  trail  led  us  to  a  large  water-hole 
on  the  head  of  the  Frio  Kivwr ;  perhaps  the  only  on*  to 
bo  f ooBd  for  wmmy  niim  of  its  oowm,  wUdb  showed  tlw 
eoMBy  bad  good  guides.  H«re  we  watered  our  thirty 
horses  and  tilled  our  canteens  and,  after  a  brief  rest, 
pushed  (m  again.  We  were  nearing  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  if  wo  won  to  oatoh  the  Qmmam  wo  moat  kmp  oi 
without  pause.  The  full  moon  roee  gloriously,  and  Hj^ 
bar  light  we  rode,  and  dambored,  and  shd  till  midnight, 
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when  wo  camped  for  a  brkf  IMl  on  a  rough  and  narrmr 
plateau,  where  there  was  a  little  grass  for  the  horses 
but  no  wfttw.  From  the  elevation  on  which  we  stood 
we  ooaU  lee  Uiat       whole  ooiuitoy  to  tlie  woaOk-wmt 

was  on  fire.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  probably  caused 
by  the  Indians  firing  the  dry  cedar-brakes,  which  burnt 
like  pitoh-pine. 

That  night  again  all  the  talk,  tai  sleep  claimed  as,  was 
of  the  prospecta  of  a  fi§bi.  Would  the  Germans  stand  or 
run  ?  My  own  idea  was  that  they  would  get  over  into 
Mexico  if  they  could,  but  if  caught  would  fight  daa- 
perattly.  They  had,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  character 
and  the  doings  of  our  oommandwr,  and  would  sell  their 
lives  dMiriy  rathsr  tiian  fall  into  hb  hands.  Mmoovct, 
most  of  them  wero  old  frontiersmen  and  good  marksmen. 
But  what  they  actually  did  must  be  told  in  the  naxt 
chapter. 
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Bktore  »un-up  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle  again, 
and  aboot  ten  o'clock  Btniak  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nueces  River,  where,  there  being  good  water  and  grass, 
we  halt«d  for  breakfast  and  to  graze  uur  horses.  1  hanks 
to  Mr.  Billy,  my  breakfast  cotttistod  <rf  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  bread,  and  nothing  bnt  water  ♦  >  wash  it  down  !  But 
there  was  a  good  feed  tor  our  horses,  who  wanted  it 
badly.  What  tough,  good  animals  these  Texan  horses 
are,  mostly  of  the  aid  Spanish  stock  !  1'hey  had  had  a 
rare  rough  journey  over  that  terrible  country,  but,  so 
far,  none  had  knocked  up.  My  own,  which  was  one  of 
the  beat  little  animals  I  erer  rode,  was  a  bit  tucked  up, 
but  as  game  as  over. 

We  were  traversing  the  eastern  watershed  of  the 
mountains  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Mezioan 
frontier,  in  which  all  the  streams  of  Western  Te.xas,  such 
as  the  Pecos,  Medina,  Nueces,  and  Frio,  take  their  rise. 
Most  of  these,  high  up  near  their  sources,  run  dry  except 
in  the  heavy  rains,  or  at  best  give  only  a  scanty  supply 
of  water  in  pools,  and  at  long  intervals  But  fortunat<ily 
the  Nueces  was  an  exception,  tor  we  found  it  running 
strongly,  though  only  a  few  inches  deep,  betwem  cliffs 
a  hundred  feet  high,  and  over  a  bed  of  solid  rock  of 
about  the  same  number  of  feet  in  width.  On  this  the 
trail  was  easy  enough  to  follow,  for  the  Ctermans'  horses 
were  all  shod,  and  had  left  white  marks  on  the  rocks. 

The  rocks  above  our  heads  were  rich  with  untoki 
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wfldtii  of  honey,  and  tiw  rlTer  full  of  fUtt,  but  we  ooold 
not  pauae  to  tkke  toll  of  either. 

The  fugitives  were  not  far  ahead  of  as  now,  for  at  two 
o'clock,  oloee  to  another  of  the  branches  of  the  Nueoes, 
we  came  on  their  camp  in  which  tiiey  had  slept  the 
previous  night.  The  fires  were  still  smouldering,  and  great 
chunks  of  half-oooked  beef  were  lying  about.  It  was 
pretty  fdain  they  did  not  know  wnre  bdng  followed, 
or  surely  they  would  have  waylaid  us  in  one  or  other 
of  the  narrow  defiles  in  the  river.  There,  from  under 
cover  of  the  cypreae  growth  on  the  edge  of  the  oliA, 
thoy  could  have  shot  ue  down  at  their  ease,  and  not  oub 
of  us  could  possibly  have  escai)ed  to  tell  the  tale. 

They  were  evidently  lulled  into  false  security,  for 
they  were  not  hurrying  their  flight,  nor  had  they  any 
rear  guard  out  to  cover  their  retreat.  That  being  so, 
near  as  they  were  to  the  frontier,  we  made  sure  of  catching 
them  before  they  could  cross,  and  probably  that  very 
night.  We  pushed  on,  the  country  getting  wone  and 
worse,  and  we  generally  on  foot,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  ride,  till  the  light  failed  us,  and  then  halted  for  the 
night.  There  was  some  talk  oi  maidhing  agun  when 
the  moon  rose,  but  both  men  and  horses  were  too  done 
fur  that,  and  we  had  to  rest  till  morning.  There  was 
no  watw  for  any  of  us,  and  for  our  unf<tftwiate  mess  no 
food,  ezo^t  a  lump  of  raw  bacon. 

Famishing  and  parched  with  thirst,  we  struggled  to 
the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  watershed  next 
inurning,  and  then  led  our  hoises  down  the  most  pn- 
(ipitoiis  descent  over  attempted  by  mounted  men. 
\V  oi,aorfui  to  say,  the  horses  all  got  down  without  serious 
mishap ;  but  before  we  had  negotiated  the  worst  of  it, 
wore  spread  out  in  a  straggling  line  nearly  three 
luiies  in  length.  Again,  if  the  BushwhackerH  hud  only 
known  it,  what  a  chance  they  had  to  out  us  up  I 

At  midday  we  struck  a  water-haie  on  sfune  stmm, 
which  held  a  little  muddy,  evii-«neiUng  liquid,  bat  a 
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perfect  godsend  to  both  men  and  hofiee.  Tlien  we  five 
miwrables  boiled  our  lump  of  bacon,  and  drank  the  soup  ; 
the  only  food  we  had  tasted  since  the  previous  morning. 

Round  this  water-hole  the  "sign"  of  the  fugitive* 
waa  quite  fredi,  and  we  followed  on  the  trail  with  all  due 
precaution,  keeping  scouts  out  ahead,  lest  we  should 
•tumble  on  them  unawares.  We  had  only  ridden  on 
about  two  miles  from  this  spot  when  our  soouts  oame 
hastmiing  back  to  report  that  our  long  Htorn  chase  was 
at  an  end.  They  had  found  the  camp  of  the  Bush- 
whackers about  three  miles  away,  on  a  small  prairie 
surrounded  by  oedar-brakee,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nueces.  The  prairie,  on  our  side 
of  the  stream,  ran  up  in  steep  rooky  cliffs,  and  from  the 
top  of  these  the  scouts  had  overlooked  the  oamp. 

The  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  about  150  in  nunil>er, 
and  they  had  two  hundred  horses  grazing  on  the  prairie 
round  their  camp.  From  the  fact  that  they  had  no  soouts 
out,  and  their  general  carelessness,  it  was  evident  Jiev 
hadn't  the  slightest  suspicion  they  were  Iwing  followed. 

There  were  three  officers  with  us,  a  man  named  Cole 
McChwe,  a  lieutenant  in  Davis's  company  ot  Partiian 
Hangers,  being  in  command  of  the  whole  party,  with 
Lieutenant  Harbour  of  the  same  company,  a  rough  but 
good  sort  of  fellow  and  a  "  number  one  "  Indian  fighter, 
under  him.  A  Lieutenant  Luck  was  in  command  of  our 
detachment  of  twenty,  and  in  view  of  the  crima  so  soon 
to  be  committed,  in  which  he  took  a  loading  part,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  his  antecedents. 

A  Yankee  by  birth,  and  an  entirely  uneducated  and 
ignorant  man,  he  was  a  horse-dttaler  and  livery -stable 
keeper  in  San  Ankoiuo,  with  a  reputation  for  sharpness 
in  trading  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  most  of  his  kidney.  In  fact,  he 
waa  an  unscrupulous  rascal  who  would  cheat  his  own 
father — if  he  could.  Till  some  time  after  Section  he 
waa  a  strong  Union  man,  but  wh«i  the  Ck>nfederacy 
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seemed  likely  to  oome  out  on  top,  he  became  the  hottest 
uf  hot  Secemionuts.  By  Dunn's  influence  he  was  elected 
junior  lieutenant  in  our  oompany  ;  but  not  by  my  vote, 
for  I  riever  thought  him  fit  for  even  4th  Corporal. 

We  then,  being  halted  on  the  return  of  the  scouts, 
tliese  three  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
before  forming  the  plan  of  attack.  In  about  an  hour 
they  came  back,  and  orders  were  issued  for  a  night 
attack,  to  be  delivered  just  after  midnight.  Then  we 
moved  about  a  quarter  ai  a  mile  up  a  raTine  ranning 
at  right  angles  to  the  river,  where  we  were  securely 
hidden,  and  there  off-saddled,  and  spread  our  blankets 
to  await  the  coming  fight  with  what  patience  we 
might. 

1  may  Hay  we  were  all  pretty  confident  of  whipping 
thu  Gc-rmans,  and  the  general  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
they  would  show  but  little  fight.  I  tlKMight,  sa  I  said 
l)ef(ire,  that  we  had  a  pretty  tough  job  before  us,  unleH» 
we  ouiild  effect  a  complete  surprise  of  the  camp,  and  that, 
with  undiaoiplined  troops  and  incompetent  leaders,  was 
not  very  likely.  Howerer  we  were  to  pat  the  quecUmi 
to  th«  t«Ht  of  experience  very  soo",  and  in  the  meantime 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  rest  and  be  thankful 
for  that  bleadng. 

AhoMt  eleven  o'clock  my  comrade  and  I  were  roused 
out  of  a  sound  nap  to  find  the  whole  party  falling  in. 
Arms  woe  carefully  inspected,  hats  were  discarded,  and 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  our  heads  ;  then  leaving 
our  horses  under  a  small  guard,  for  the  attack  was  to  be 
n>ade  on  foot,  we  marched  off  in  single  file,  by  the  light 
of  an  overckmded  moon,  over  breakneck  rooks  and 
down  the  steepest  slides.  Silence  had  of  course  been 
Htrictly  enjoined,  and  for  their  own  sake^  was  kept  by 
ail,  so  that,  as  we  slowly  crept  up  and  down  those  dreadfal 
rock*-,  not  a  whisper  was  heard,  not  a  sound  was  audible 
save  the  tramp  cd  feet  or  the  noise  of  a  falling  stone. 
Into  the  bed  ol  the  stiMUB  w  lUd,  one  by  one,  down  the 
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steepest  declivity  of  all.  It  was  only  knee-deep,  running 
strong  and  clear,  with  great  boulders  scattered  every- 
where.  Though  no  word  was  spoken,  one  eould  see  the 

intense  excitement  of  the  men  an  they  paused  fur  a 
hurried  drink  of  water,  tuid  clutched  their  rifles  and 
crept  stealthily  on  again. 

Our  detachment  led  up  the  stony  slope  that  would 
land  us  on  the  little  prairie  where  was  the  camp  ;  and 
our  orders  were  to  wheel  to  the  right  on  the  top,  creep 
through  the  cedar-braken,  and  line  up  on  the  far  side  ol 
the  camp.  The  rest  of  the  party,  marching  straight  to 
the  front,  would  form  line  on  the  near  side  of  the  camp. 
The  enemy's  pickets  were  to  be  captured  without  noise 
and,  the  camp  not  hoing  disturbed,  the  whole  force  was 
t.o  wait  till  daybreak  came,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  signal 
shot  from  McCree's  pistol,  charge  right  in. 

It  was  beautiful  in  theory,  but  how  the  man  could 
have  expected  us  to  carry  it  out  successfully  in  practice, 
I  don't  know  !  Of  course  there  was  a  frightful  muddle, 
as  we  shall  see  ;  all  orders  and  pre-arrangements  were 
forgotten,  and  confusion  reigned  supreme  directly  the 
iirst  shot  was  fired.  We  managed  our  part  of  the  business 
very  well,  and  crept  through  the  brakes,  to  within  about 
300  yards  of  the  camp,  without  in  any  way  alarming  the 
enemy  or  seeing  any  outpost.  Then  we  halted  in  dead 
silonce.  Hardly  had  we  done  so  when  a  lifle  shot,  coming 
from  the  far  side,  rang  out  in  the  stillnees  til  tiie  ni|^t. 
Some  i'li  >i,  over-excited,  had  loosed  ofl  at  a  sentry,  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  in  a  buzz,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Men  ran  hither  and  thither  in  great  confusion,  and  if 
v.  hat  had  happened  had  been  foreseen,  and  orders  given 
to  (^iiar^e  at  once,  no  doubt  we  could  have  carried  the 
camp  with  little  loss.  But  no  one  knew  what  to  do,'  and 
we  on  our  side  lay  low,  waiting  for  devdopments.  Pre- 
sently the  rSermans,  having  recovered  from  their  si'rprise 
and  got  their  arms,  fired  a  volley  at  our  comrades  on 
the  far  side,  bat  withmit  nmch  ezeoatbn  in  tiie  dTknws 
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of  the  night.    Thw  WM  replied  to  by  our  people,  and 
the  tiring  became  genml  on  their  dde. 

80  far  we  hadn't  fired  a  shot,  and  our  presence  waa 
utiHiwpoctwl  ;  but  now  two  of  their  picket-guards  came 
running  in  a  few  yards  in  front  of  our  potiition,  driving  some 
horses  bdore  them.  One  shot  waa  fired  withoat  efleot; 
three  more  followed,  and  a  heavy  thud  told  that  one  at  any 
rate  was  killed.  One  of  our  party  ran  out  und  brought  in 
the  dead  man's  arms,  a  Colt's  six-shooter  and  a  JSgw  rifle. 

From  where  we  lay  to  the  cedar-brake  round  the  mott, 
or  clump  of  timber,  was  about  fifty  yards  of  open  ground, 
and  wo  were  now  ordered  to  double  across  this  inde- 
pendently, and  then  find  what  cover  we  could.  In  the 
(larknesri,  made  more  intense  by  the  shadows  of  the  great 
trees,  all  got  across  safely  and,  taking  cover  at  varying 
distances  from  the  camp,  opened  fire  on  its  defenders. 
Some  of  the  men  blazed  away  in  great  excitement,  and 
didn't  do  much  execution,  but  suffered  some  loss  through 
toolialily  exposing  themselves  ;  one  of  our  party  getting 
a  bullet  through  his  arm  and  one  through  each  thigh. 

The  defenders  still  showed  a  bold  front,  und  dared 
US  Ui  (ome  on.  They  even  threatened  to  chaise  out  on 
McCree'^  party,  some  of  whom  wwe  inoliiM»d  to  hdtt, 
hut  were  promptly  rallied  by  Harbour. 

On  our  side  the  bullets  were  whistling  pretty  thickly 
ove.  'lie  heads  of  six  or  seven  of  us  who  were  fighting 
together,  and  from  our  then  position  it  was  difficult  to 
return  the  fire  with  much  effect.  Very  cautiously  then, 
now  crawling,  now  dodging  behind  trees,  1  worked  my 
way  up  to  the  edge  of  Om  mott  in  whioh  the  OMup  itood* 
followed  by  my  comrades.  There  for  a  brief  space  we 
kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  defenders,  but  when  four  of 
our  party  had  dropped,  one  with  a  bullet  through  hit 
head,  and  the  others  severely  wounded,  we,  the  three 
survivors,  had  to  retire  the  way  we  came. 

The  defenders  by  this  time  bad  lost  very  heavily,  and 
began  to  make  off  in  tnwll  parties  tbraoi^  the  thkdt  braah. 
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From  our  gide  a  few  of  ua  panrned  r  ue  of  these,  i  .it  soon 
loit  them,  and  whf  n  wp  bwk  the  camp  had  been  taken, 
witha  l<«w  on  our  Hide. ,f  tuelrekillMlaiKl  dghtirvmadad. 

Thi'  defenders  suffered  very  severely  in  compariioa 
with  ourselves,  lighting  as  they  did  in'  clo«»  furmatin, 
m  the  centre  of  their  ewnp,  while  we  were  more  or  tuas 
behind  cnver  In  the  narrow  space  inride  the  OmM 
l*y  sixty  dead  and  twenty  wounded.  One  poor  creature, 
with  yet  a  Uttie  life  in  him,  but  unable  to  move,  lay 
across  th.,  camp  fire  Pulling  him  bMik,  I  pal  oat  the  llie, 
but  death  mer.  ,fuUy  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in  a 
few  minutes.  Ihe  scene  was  a  ghastly  one.  and  for  a 
time  tht  re  wa«  plenty  to  do  leparating  the  wounded  from 


dead  and  dressing  the  hurts  of  the  fomer  as 
we  could,  for  we  had  no  surgeon  with  us. 

Seeing  there  were  plenty  of  willing  helpers  for  our 
own  poor  fellows,  some  of  the  more  hnmane  of  oe  did 
what  we  could  to  ease  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
Gmnmat.   They  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and  bore  them- 
selves so  pluckily  I  feh  aony  I  had  taken  my  part 
agamst  them.    We  bound  up  their  wound*,  and  nve 
them  water,  and  laid  them  as  comfortably  s«  we  could 
in  the  shade.   Poor  creatures,  how  grateful  they  wens  I 
By  tins  time  some  <,f  the  boys  had  cooked  bieakfaat 
for  there  wa.  an  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  camp] 
Md  I  feU  to  with  them,  with  an  appetite,  having 
tasted  nothmg.  except  the  baoon  wop.  for  two  dayZ 
Hunger  appeased.  1  went  down  to  the  creek  hard  by 
to  Me  if  any  poor  wounded  creature  bad  crawled  there 
•nd  need«l  Md.t«,ee.   I  did  not  find  any,  but  happened 
on  a  cool  spring  bursting  out  below  a  gn^  tree^£aded 
rock,  and  sat  me  down  to  rest  a  few  moments. 

It  wm  Sunday  morning,  and  my  thought,  turned  to 
b  far-away  country  church,  when  pir*<mtly  a  lininle 
service  would  be  held,  and  those  uear  to  me  would 
l>swo«.hipping.   What  a  contrast  t..  the        of  biood- 
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But  not  for  long  cnuld  '  indulge  in  (Uydr«anu,  for 
there  wm  plenty  of  work  to  be  dcam.  The  wounded  had 
to  be  attended  to  again,  and  t*.  the  numerooa  hotMs 
lii'longingtotheQennanehad  to  be  gathered.  There  we 
Hlxiiit  2(N)  of  theiw  grazing  about  in  all  directionii,  aome 
of  tliern  badly  wounded  by  stray  shota  during  the  fight. 

By  four  o'olook  we  had  got  them  ell  tofellMr,  and 
put  thf>  worHt  of  the  injured  onn  out  of  their  misery. 

Then  1  hurried  over  to  where  we  had  left  the  German 
wounded  to  aee  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  waa 
surpriHtHl  to  find  them  gone.  Asking  what  had  become 
of  th»Mn  I  WHH  told  th«y  had  been  movwd  to  better  shade 
a  short  (iiHtance  aw»y.  With  this  answer  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  nevw  dreamed  the  Ivatee  with  whom  I 
served  would  be  guilty  of  foul  play,  etp^iMfy  after  the 
gallant  tight  the  enemy  had  made. 

Just  then  one  of  oor  own  wounded  called  for  water, 
anil  I  >iroui<lit  him  some  from  the  oool  spring.  As  1  was 
giving  it  to  him,  the  nound  of  firing  wan  heard  a  little 
way  off.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  burying  some  of 
the  dead  with  the  honours  of  war ;  but  it  didn't  sound 
like  that  either  Then,  possibly  it  might  he  an  attack 
on  the  oamp ;  su  1  seized  my  ride,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing.  Preaently  I  met  a  man  ooming  frt»n  it 
wlio.  when  he  saw  nus  running,  said,  "  You  needn't  be 
in  a  hurry,  it's  all  done ;  they've  ahot  the  poor  devila, 
and  finished  them  off." 

"  It  can't  possibly  be  they  have  murdered  the  prismms 
in  cold  blood  !  "  1  said,  not  believing  that  even  Luck 
w(iuld  be  gtiilty  of  such  an  atrocious  crime.  "  Oh,  yea  ; 
they're  all  dead,  sare  enough-HMid  a  good  job  too ! " 
Feeling  sick  at  heart,  though  I  hardly  eren  then  oiedited 
his  report,  I  ran  on,  and  found  it  only  too  true. 

It  seems  thev  were  aaked  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  be 
moved  a  little  way  off  into  better  shade.  The  poor 
•  reJitures  willingly  agreed,  thanking  their  murderers 
fur  their  kmdnesa.   They  were  carried  away,  but  it  was 
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to  the  8h%de  and  shadow  <rf  death,  for  a  party  of  cowardly 

wretches  went  over  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood. 

This  was  Mr.  Luck's  work— the  remorseless,  treacherous 
▼illain  !  And  I  vowed  to  be  even  with  him  for  it,  if  ever 
I  got  the  chance.  Meanwhile  I  denounced  the  bloody 
deed  in  as  strong  language  as  I  could  use,  telling  the 
perpetrator,  to  his  face,  what  he  was,  and  what  evMy 
decent,  honourable  man  would  think  of  him  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  handled  his  six-shooter,  and  looked  as  though 
he  would  like  to  use  it  on  me  ;  but  the  coward  was  afraid 
to  shoot  at  a  live  man,  as  I  told  him.  Fortunately 
some  of  my  own  comrades  backed  me  up,  or  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me ;  as  it  was,  the 
scoundrel  played  me  a  scurvy  trick,  and  gave  me  the 
most  awful  day's  work  I  ev«r  did  in  my  life. 

I  brooded  all  the  rest  of  that  shameful  day  on  the 
best  course  to  pursue :  there  was  no  hope  of  bringing 
the  murderers  to  justice,  for  I  felt  sure  Dunn  would  up- 
hold them,  and  that  General  Wasp  would  support  him. 
My  only  chance  then  was  to  get  out  of  the  company, 
or  to  attain  such  a  position  in  it  as  would  enable  me 
to  stop  Buoh  deeds. 

In  justice  to  Cole  McCree,  who  was  a  brave  and  kindly 
man,  I  should  mention  that  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  fight,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  crime  committed 
by  Lui^  and  his  friends.  The  latter's  chief  motive,  I 
believe,  was  to  prove  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Southern 
cause,  and  by  these  base  murders  make  himself  popular 
with  the  authcmtiea  in  San  Antonio.  What  their  char- 
acter was,  I  have  ab-eady  described,  and  Luck's  idea  of 
how  to  please  them  confirms  all  I  have  said  about  them. 

Immediately  after  the  fight  a  couple  of  the  boys  were 
sent  off,  post  haste,  to  Fort  Clark,  supposed  to  be  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  to  fetch  the  surgeon  stationed  there. 
TiU  midnight  I  was  off  duty,  but  after  that  had  to  help 
tend  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  wen  in  great  pain ;  and 
we  had  no  applianoea  with  which  to  treat  them,  nothing 
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much  to  give  them  except  cold  water.  I  always  remember, 
to  the  credit  of  poor  humanity,  how  patiently  they  bore 
their  terrible  sufferings. 

It  was  quite  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded, 
and  for  sanitary  reasons,  that  we  should  move  out  of 
camp  as  soon  as  {)088ible.  Our  own  dead  were  buried 
in  one  long  trench,  but  those  of  the  enemy  were  carried 
to  where  the  murdered  prisoners  lay,  and  th«e  left  for 
a  prey  to  the  buzzards  and  coyote. 

So  the  day  after  the  fight  we  were  aU  busy,  making 
litters  for  the  wounded,  packing  arms,  ammunition, 
etc.,  captured  in  the  camp,  ready  for  transport,  it 
being  arranged  we  should  set  out  for  Fort  Clark  at  day- 
break next  morning.  My  comrade  Oj6  and  I  suggested 
using  horse-litters,  which  we  knew  all  about.  But  Luck 
wouldn't  listen  to  this ;  nothing  would  suit  him  but 
hand-litters.  He  had  no  doubt  laid  his  plans  to  pay 
out  myself  and  the  comrades  who  had  stood  by  me  in 
the  row,  though  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  abominable 
trick  he  was  going  to  play  us,  more  especially  as  he  toudly 
declared  he  would  take  his  turn  at  the  beat«r  woric  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

That  night  the  doctor  arrived,  and  was  promptly  at 
work ;  but  several  of  the  cases  were  rery  serious,  and 
would  not,  he  said,  hve  to  see  the  fort. 

Betimes  next  morning,  the  litters,  of  long  cedar  poles 
with  blankets  laced  to  them,  were  ready  with  their  sad 
loads,  and  the  horses  packed  with  the  plunder.  Four 
bearers  were  allotted  to  each  litter,  or  thirty-two  in  all ; 
sixteen  of  whom,  bemg  all  that  were  fit  for  duty,  were 
taken  from  our  detachment.  The  mounted  men  maynhftd 
ahead  with  the  guide,  canying  our  rifles,  water-kegs, 
blankets,  and  everything  except  water-canteens  that  we 
took  for  the  immediate  use  <^tiiesiok.  Hie  first  stage  was 
to  be  about  five  miles  ;  there  the  mounted  party  were 
to  halt  till  we  came  up,  and  we  were  to  be  relieved  by 
fresh  bearers.   Louis  0}6  and  I,  with  two  other  men. 
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oanied  onr  comrade  and  friend  Mont  Woodwaxd,  iHw 

was  desperately  wounded. 

Wagons  and  ambulances  had  been  sent  out  from  the 
fort  to  meet  ua,  or  rather  would  be  so  sent,  as  the  nature 
of  the  country  wouldn't  let  them  go  much  more  than 
five  or  six  miles  in  our  direction. 

Hardly  had  we  started  when  one  of  the  horses,  loaded 
with  rifles  not  very  securely  packed,  got  scared,  or 
didn't  like  his  load,  and  away  he  went,  kicktng  and 
plunging  and  follojired  by  three  others.  Down  the 
steep  hillside  and  through  the  thick  brush  they  went, 
shedding  rifles  at  every  stride ;  and  may  be  going  still 
for  aught  I  know,  for  we  never  saw  them  again,  nor  the 
forty  rifles  they  carried  between  them. 

Soon  the  moonted  men  disappeared  down  the  trail 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  plodded  on,  consoling  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that,  though  the  load  was  heavy  and  galled 
our  shoulders  badly,  we  should  get  a  rest  and  plenty  of 
water  at  the  end  of  five  miles.  The  sun  was  terribly 
hot,  but  we  kept  on,  with  occasional  short  rests  to  give 
the  sufferers  water  to  quench  thoir  burning  thirst.  For 
ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  none. 

For  nearly  three  hours  we  tramped,  and  climbed,  and 
sUd  over  that  awful  country,  before  it  dawned  on  us  we 
were  deserted  by  that  scoundrel  Luck  and  the  rest  of  the 
party.  When  it  did  so  dawn  at  last,  many  at  ihb  men 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  declared  they  could 
not,  and  would  not,  go  any  farther.  We  certainly  were 
in  a  dreadful  plight,  but  what  was  oora  compared  with 
that  of  the  unfortunate  men  in  the  litters  I  It  was  plain 
we  were  sold,  and  would  have  to  carry  our  burdens, 
through  that  dreadful  heat,  perhaps  fifteen,  perhaps 
twenty  miles,  without  a  drop  of  water.   But  lor  the  sake 

of  our  suffering  comrades  we  must  go  through  witii  it  

if  we  could.  The  doctor,  who  was  with  us  and  behaved 
like  a  man,  takii^  his  torn  at  the  Utters,  backed  by  some 
of  US,  at  last  got  tin  men  going  again. 
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Oj6  and  the  three  others  of  us  picked  up  our  btter  and 
started,  and  the  rest  soon  followed,  the  doctor  bringing 
up  the  rear,  to  see  that  none  lingefed  behind.  To  add 
to  our  troubles,  and  they  were  bad  enough,  we  were  in  a 
dangerous  Indian  country,  and  had  no  arms  with  us,  not 
even  a  six-shooter ! 

Our  own  poor  comrade  Woodward  was  past  ntteranoe, 
for  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  but  the  groans  of  some 
of  the  other  poor  creatures  were  piteous  to  hear. 

To  cnt  a  long  story  short,  we  staggered  on  till  near 
sundown,  when  we  came  out  on  a  high  rolling  prairie 
on  which  we  saw  traces  of  wheel-marks — ^joyful  signs  in- 
deed that  we  really  were  on  the  road  to  the  fort,  for  till 
then  we  had  not  been  sure  we  were  ri^t.  On  the  jMrairie 
were  plenty  of  nopals,  or  prickly  pears,  with  ripe  fruit  on 
them ;  and  how  good  the  juice  was  to  our  cracked  lips 
and  parched  throats!  Just  after  sunset,  painfully 
stumbling  alonp;  with  our  weary  burdens,  we  saw  two 
wagons  and  two  ambulances  coming  over  the  prairie. 
Was  ever  sight  more  delightful  to  longing  eyes  ?  In  one 
of  the  former  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  I  dcm't 
think  any  I  ever  tasted  seemed  so  good  as  that. 

Soon  we  had  the  wounded  stowed  in  the  ambulances, 
and  ourselyes,  as  best  we  oooJd,  in  the  wagous.  We 
were  five  miles  from  the  fort,  and  had  come,  they  told 
us,  a  good  thirty  from  the  scene  of  the  fight.  It  was 
the  most  awful  journey  I  ever  made.  My  shoulders  were 
cut  to  the  bone  by  the  litter-pt^,  my  feet  wen  bleeding 
from  the  sharp  rocks,  and  I  was  utterly  broken  down,  as 
indeed  were  all  of  us,  including  the  doctor,  though  he, 
good  fellow  that  he  was,  still  had  {dnok  uod  stssogth 
enough  to  attend  to  his  obtfges  &neOj  w  Nwdied 
the  fort. 

By-the-bye,  Luck's  excuse  for  leaving  us  in  the  lurch 
was  that,  when  he  left  the  bearer  purty,  he  had  goa»  in 
search  of  water,  and  lost  his  way.   it  was  too  thLi,  and 

no  one  believed  it. 


CHAPTER  III 
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It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  reached  Fort 
Caark,  and  found  supper  ready  ur  us  in  our  camp  under 
some  beautiful  mulberry-trees  hard  by  the  creek.  But 
I  was  too  sick  and  done  up  to  do  more  than  drink  a  little 
ooflFee,  and  scarce  could  crawl  about  or  eat  for  two 
days.  Next  morning  I  did  manage  to  get  up  to  the 
hospital  to  see  how  the  wou'  ded  were.  It  was  an  airy, 
commodious  building,  and  the  good  doctor  was  doing  all 
he  could  for  his  po<»  patients ;  but  most  of  them  were  in 
a  very  bad  way,  and  eventually  five,  out  of  the  eight  we 
had  carried  so  far,  died  in  hospital.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  any  of  them  survived  the  terrible  hardships  of  that 
journey. 

My  own  poor  comrade,  Woodward,  was  still  uncon- 
scious, and  evidently  slowly  passing  away.  He  died  that 
night,  happily  without  furthw  pain.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  wido^ ,  How  should  I 
break  the  awful  news  to  her  ?  This  I  had  to  do,  when  I 
got  back  to  San  Antonio,  and  I  dreaded  the  ordeal  more 
than  I  can  tell.   But  it  had  to  be  done. 

Fort  Clark  had  been  built  about  six  years  before  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  was  capable  of  accommodating 
four  companies  of  troops.  1%  was  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Los  Moros,  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the 
Rio  Qrand^  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south. 

The  country  round  was  rolling  and  open  for  the  most 
part,  but  here  and         was  a  good  deal  <rf  brurfi,  in 
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which  deer,  bear,  and  turkeys  abounded  and,  as  the  river 
was  full  of  trout,  it  was  a  sportsman's  paradise.  Settlers 
there  were  scarce  any  in  those  days,  uul  tiiey  <mly  oattle- 
raisers ;  but  as  the  valley  of  the  Los  Moros  was  very 
rich,  and  easily  irrigable,  I  daresay  it  is  all  under  cultiva- 
tion now. 

For  a  week  we  rested  in  the  fort,  and  then,  the  day 
before  the  command  started  to  return  to  San  Antonio. 
Loo  Oj6  and  myself  got  leave  to  ride  across  to  the  Frio, 
to  visit  our  ranches,  More  rejoining  at  headquartras.  As 
Indians  were  in  the  country,  we  rod(    ery  cautiously,  and 
camped  at  night  east  of  the  Nueces  River,  away  from 
water  and  without  making  a  fire.   Next  morning,  pretty 
early,  we  reached  Uvalde,  a  small  village,  where  we  got 
our  horses  watered  and  fed,  and  our  own  wants  supplied. 
There  we  learned  that  close  to  where  we  had  to  cross  the 
Frio,  a  bunch  of  Indians  had  camped,  and  killed  a  cow, 
and  that  farther  up,  on  a  small  creek,  they  had  killed  and 
mutilated  two  settlers  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the  Frio. 
It  was  supposed,  though  no  orve  knew  for  certain,  that  the 
Indians  had  surprised  these  unfortunates  in  their  camp 
before  daybreak,  &n(*  killed  them  as  they  slept.    All  this 
made  us  even  more  cautious,  and  didn't  seem  to  add 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  ride  acroM  the  prairies. 
However,  we  jogged  on,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for 
Indian  "  sign."   At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
were  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  Frio,  when  we  were  aware 
of  a  number  of  buzzards  hovering  over  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river ;  but  as  we  knew  the  Indians  had  recently 
killed  a  cow  there,  thought  they  were  after  that,  or  rather, 
what  remained  of  it.   So  we  rode  down  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river  to  vater  our  horses,  and  then  dismounted, 
to  c'imb  the  opposite  one.   I  was  leading,  and  as  I  neared 
the  top  of  the  bank,  saw  a  line  stretched,  with  beef  drying 
on  it,  and  horses  picketed  on  t.  e  edge  of  the  hnuh.  In- 
stantly I  turned  about,  as  did  Oje,  and  we  reached  the 
bed  of  the  river,  apparently  unseen. 
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There  we  looked  to  our  arms.  and.  after  a  whispered 
consultation,  agreed  to  ride  some  three  or  lour  hon^ 
yards  up  stream,  climb  the  bank,  and  reconnoitre  the 
Man  oamp  on  horseback.   This  may  seem  foolhardy, 
but  our  horses  were  fast  and  fresh,  and  there  wasn't  mndi 
fear  of  the  red  devils  catching  us.  if  it  came  to  riding.  We 
obmbed  the  bank  all  right,  then  mounted,  and  turning 
back  to  onr  left,  rode  very  cautiously  throu,r'  the  brush 
which  there  was  rather  thin,  and  not  ver       de  Pre^ 
jently  we  saw,  about  a  hundred  yards  al       of  us.  two 
Indians,  apparently  busy  cooking  at  the  camp  fire  They 
seemed  not  to  see  us,  or  at  any  rate  took  no  notice  of  om 
presence;  but  as  we  didn't  know  how  many  there  might 
be  about,  we  thought  it  wisest  not  to  alarm  them  and 
80  tumrl  sharp  to  our  right,  to  get  out  of  the  brush,  on 
to  the  open  prairie. 

Just  as  we  emerged  on  to  the  grass,  seven  Comanch^s 
burst  out  of  the  chaparral,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  us,  yelUng  like  demons,  and  brandishing  their  spears, 
as  they  gaUoped  down  on  us  on  their  bare-backed  ponies. 
We  stood  not  on  the  order  of  our  going,"  you  may  be 
sure,  but  stuck  spur,  into  our  horses,  and  went  off  as 
fast  as  they  could  lay  legs  to  ground. 

The  Indians  had  burst  out  on  us  at  fuU  gaUop.  and 
before  our  horses  could  get  well  into  their  stride  the 
devils  were  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind 
us.  Too  near  to  be  pleasant ;  for  now  they  began  to  loose 
off  their  «iws  at  us,  but,  what  with  the  pace  we  were  aU 
going,  and  the  distance,  didn't  touch  us 

By  this  time  I  knew  we  had  the  legs  of  them,  and  that, 
barrmg  accidents  to  our  horses,  we  could  ride  clean  away 
from  them.  So  we  got  our  revolvers  out,  and  easing 
down  a  bit  let  them  overhaul  us.  tiU  they  were  p^ 
not  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  yards  behind.  Then  we 
turned  m  our  saddles,  still  at  a  gaUop,  and  let  drive  at 
them.  One  of  us  I  don't  know  which,  made  a  lucky 
•hot.  and  hit  one  of  the  ponies,  for  down  it  came  a  reg«I„ 
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cropper,  and  lay  quite  stiU.  It  was  a  sad  pity  it  wasn't 
the  Comanche  himself  that  was  hit,  but  there  was  some 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  a  longish  walk  back  to  camp. 

The  remaining  six  held  on  after  us  as  hard  as  ever,  so 
now,  instead  of  keeping  on  down  the  Prio,  for  my  ranch, 
we  "  turned  to  sunset,"  in  which  direotioii  the  prairie 
was  more  level,  and  let  our  horses  go.  For  an  hour  longer 
the  yeUing  demons  foUowed  us,  like  a  yelping  pack  of 
hounds,  but  gradually  tailed  off  more  and  more,  tiD  they 
saw  it  was  no  good,  and  gave  up  the  chase.  When  we 
were  quite  sure  we  had  shaken  them  off,  we  slowed  our 
horees  down  to  a  jog  trot,  and  reached  the  ranch  just  as 
darkness  fell,  very  thankful  for  having  sared  our  scalps 
by  so  near  a  shave. 

I  found  Thompson  pretty  fit,  and  aU  weU  at  the  ranch, 
except  that  the  previous  night  the  Indians,  no  donbt  the 
same  party  who  had  given  us  such  a  gallop,  had  killed 
one  of  our  horses  right  close  to  it.  AU  the  others  had 
been  penned,  and  a  good  watch  kept  as  soon  as  Thompson 
heard  Indians  weve  about ;  but  this  one  refused  to  be  driven 
in,  and  so  met  his  fate.  The  Comanch6s  had  also  killed 
a  poor  younc  .  ho  owned  the  nearest  ranch  to  us 
ontheeastwr  4i  run  off  several  horses  from  his 

place.  There  j.  ^t  an  off-chance  we  might  catch 
these  marauders,  t  we  were  smart.  Therefore  I  imme- 
diately sent  out  a  Mexican  to  get  up  fresh  horses,  and 
got  a  young  feUow  staying  at  the  ranch  to  ride  down  to  a 
party  of  oow-hunters,  working  about  fifteen  miles  below 
us  on  the  Frio,  and  ask  their  help. 

That  evening  he  retomed  with  five  good  men  and  true, 
keen  to  have  a  go  at  the  Ccmanch6s.  With  Thompson,' 
young  Vinton  and  myself,  we  were  a  party  of  eight,  and,' 
after  some  supper  and  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  set  off  on 
our  quest.  Ridu»g  steadily  best  part  of  the  night,  we 
reached  the  Frio  crossing,  where  we  had  seen  the  Indian 
camp,  soon  after  daybreak.   Gautioualy  reconnoitring 
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th»  position,  ws  found  it  u  I  feared,  deserted ;  and  worst 
of  all,  the  wily  Comanche  had  so  soattmd  (hat  it  vas 
hopeless  to  follow  the  traU.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it 
bat  to  return  ingloriously  to  the  ranch,  which  we  did  the 
same  afternoon. 

On  the  back  trail  we  found  the  dead  body  of  the  pony 
we  had  killed  during  the  chase,  or  rather  what  remained 
of  It,  for  the  Indians  had  carried  oflF  the  hind-quarters  to 
eat,  and  the  buzzards  and  coyote  had  been  busy  with 
the  rest.  The  head  and  neck  were  still  nearly  intact, 
and  I  found  on  examination  that  the  bullet  had  struck 
it  just  behind  the  ear.  which  fully  accounted  for  the 
sudden  drop. 

After  two  days'  stay  at  the  ranch  I  set  out  to  return 
to  the  command  at  San  Antonio,  where  I  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  found  my  company  encamped  on 
the  river-bank  near  the  town.  Over  our  pipes  and  coffee 
that  night  I  heard  from  some  of  my  comrades,  with 
whom  I  was  very  friendly,  of  Dunn's  infamous  doings  at 
and  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Friedricksburg,  both  before 
we  started  after  the  Germans  and  whilst  we  were  away. 

I  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  that  I  had  not  been 
on  guard,  nor  had  I  been  sent  out  on  any  of  the  scouting 
parties  that  harried  the  country  round  ;  those  for  these 
duties  had  been  chosen  from  Dunn's  creatures,  and  had 
acted  on  the  hints  he  gave  them  that  he  wanted  no 
prisoners.    He  was  too  cautious  to  give  positive  orders 
to  that  effect.    The  unfortunate  prisoners,  whose  only 
offence  was  that  they  secretly  sympathised  with  the  North 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  guard,  and  in  th^ 
mormng  were  reported  to  have  escaped.   They  had  been 
quietly  taken  away  and  hanged  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  camp. 

One  man  had  been  brought  in  by  a  patrol  one  mom- 
mg,  accused  of  being  a  Northern  sympathiser.  Nothing 
could  be  proved  against  him,  and  that  same  night  he  was 
released,  and  given  a  pass  by  Dunn.  He  went  away  haj^y 
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enough  no  doubt,  poor  fellow,  at  his  escape  from  such 
clutches.  Next  morning  his  body  was  found  hanging  in 
the  woods  new  by,  with  the  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
Many  of  these  mofdered  victims  were  fathers  of  families 
and  some  of  them  greyheaded  old  men.  These  people 
were  not  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  there  was  no 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  oountfy,  and  we  had  no  similar 
acts  to  avenge.  Further  than  this,  martial  law  was  in 
force,  and  summary  justice  could  have  been  executed 
on  any  rral  offniden  by  legal  methods. 

So  there  was  no  shadow  of  an  e.xcuse,  no  possible 
palliation,  for  these  diabolical  midnight  assassinations 
What  motives  could  have  actuated  the  perpetrators  of 
these  murders  it  is  hard  to  oonoeive.   Probably  there 
were  two.    The  first,  the  n>ad  lust  for  blood,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  killing  for  killing's  sake  aroused  in  men 
of  the  baser  sort,  whom  the  lawless  condition  of  society 
had  brought  to  the  top,  and  whose  evil  passions  wero 
unrestrained  by  any  power  outside  themselves;  the 
second  the  desiro  of  Dunn  and  his  creatures  to  prove 
hemselves  ultra-Southern  in  principle,  and  so  make 
riends  with  the  State  authorities,  in  order  to  enrich 
themselves  by  further  pickings  and  stealings  from  the 
pubhc  purse    Be  that  as  it  may.  there  was  httle  doubt 
that  more  than  twenty  unfortunate  men  had  been  done 
to  death  m  this  shameful  manner  m  and  around  Fried- 
orders  ""^  connivance,  if  not  by  his  positive 

There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  company  against 
tum  and  the  other  officers,  which  I  did  all  to  my  Jow^ 
to  stir  up,  and  eventuaUy  a  requisition  was  signed  by  a 
good  many  of  the  better  sort,  calling  upon  them  aU  to 
resign  He.  however,  braved  it  out,  cajoling  some  and 
threatening  others,  till  there  were  but  few  names  left 
and  we  had  to  drop  the  matter.  My  position,  and  that 
of  the  few  who  had  stuck  out,  was  not  a  pleasant  one- 
tor  I  was  a  marked  man,  and  there  was  the  praspeot 
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•teringmeintlMfMeof  »ropeon«UT«s)ak.Mid  myielf 
dangling  at  the  and  of  it.  The  nun  wm  qvite  o«|wbl» 

of  murdering  me.  or  any  one  else  that  stood  in  his  way. 
•nd  I  don't  mind  oonfeMing  that  I  felt  very  uneasy,  and 
was  very  careful  with  whom  I  ooiMortMl  at  night  just 
then.   My  only  chance  was  to  get  out  of  the  villain's 
command,  and  with  what  object  half  a  dosen  of  my 
frieiKb  «nd  myself  requested  permission  from  General 
Wasp  to  quit  the  company  and  join  one  of  the  rvgiments 
of  the  Texan  Brigade  which,  under  Hood,  was  doing 
■uoh  splendid  service  with  General  Lee  in  Virginia. 
This,  through  Dunn's  influflnoe.  wm  refused,  though 
every  available  man  was  urgently  required  in  Virginia 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  gallant  brigade,  and  for  the 
moment  I  wm  at  my  wits'  end.   I  oould  have  got  away 
easily  enough  by  malingering,  and  making  it  worth  Dmu's 
while  to  connive  at  it ;  but  there  are. some  things  »  nan 
can't  do,  and  that  was  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  teU  of  all  the  eflwtt  I 
that  autumn  of  1862  to  get  out  of  my  enemy's  olutohes— 
what  hundreds  of  miles  I  rode,  trying  to  recruit  men 
for  a  battalion  being  raised  for  Confederate  service  by 
a  Major  Coopwood,  in  which  I  was  prvmused  a  captain's 
commission  if  I  could  bring  in  forty  men.  Failing  in 
that  attempt,  because  most  of  the  men  I  approached 
preferred  State  service  to  fighting  with  Lee  in  Virginia, 
where  real  hard  knocks  were  going,  I  tried  my  hand  at 
recruiting  for  Dunn  himself,  who  was  empowered  to 
increase  his  command  to  a  battalion  to  serve  in  Texas 

«ily.   In  this  enterprise  I  was  working  with  a  man  named 
Adams,  a  cattle-rancher,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine. 

We  were  solemnly  promised  by  Dunn,  in  his  most 
pUnsible  manner,  that  if  we  oouM  recruit  forty  men,  one 
oi  xa,  whichever  we  liked,  should  have  a  captain's  com- 
missioa,  and  the  other  a  first  lieutenant's.  He  had 
arranged  with  the  General  that  the  officers  were  not  to 
be  elected  by  the  men,  as  was  customary  in  FarHna 
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Ranger  oorp«,  but  to  be  appointed  by  himself.  So  he 
■aid.  We  both  had  great  doubts  aa  to  the  reliability  of 
theM  promiaefi,  but  at  laat  ww»  telked  ovm  by  tlM 

spfoioui  ranoal ;  which  says  a  good  deal  for  ow  thn- 
plicity,  and  something  for  bis  olevemeas. 
We  •ooond  the  eomitiy  in  «I1  dinelkM,  and  wlien 

wp  had  secured  nearly  thirty  bmh,  bfom^t  tfwm  into 
camp  and  had  them  sworn  in. 

By  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gnunbling 
amongst  the  men,  many  of  them  declaring  they  woolda't 
serve  if  deprived  of  their  privilege  of  electing  their  ofBoew. 

We  therefore  saw  Dunn  about  it,  anu  he  again  assured 
us  there  certainly  would  not  be  any  election,  and  we  could 
absolutely  rely  on  getting  our  commifwions  as  torn  as 
we  bad  made  up  our  number.  Notwithstanding  this 
we  both  had  an  uneasy  feeling  we  were  going  to  be  done, 
but  having  already  taken  ao  muoh  trouble,  resolved  to 
go  through  with  it.  So  we  set  to  work  again  to  make 
up  our  number,  and,  after  about  three  weeks'  hard  riding 
returned  to  oamp  ^ith  ten  more  reoruita.  No  election 
had  taken  place ;  and  after  hanging  about  in  oamp  for 
some  days,  during  which  Dunn  repeated  his  assurr.nres 
as  to  our  oommiadons,  we  both  asked  leave  to  go  to  our 
respective  ranches,  which  was  granted. 

I  was  away  for  a  week,  and  on  my  return  learned  that 
the  day  after  I  had  left,  an  election  of  officers  ».  been 
held,  and  both  Adams  and  myself  had  been  Un.  it  in 
the  cold.  whUst  creatures  of  Dmm's  IumI  got  the  oom- 
miflsions  promised  to  us  I 

WhOT  I  tackled  him  about  it  he  was  quite  ready  with 
a  plausible  excuse,  saying  that  despite  aU  his  efforts 
the  men  had  insisted  on  their  right  to  elect  their  officers, 
and  that  it  was  my  own  fault  for  going  away  that  I  was 
not  chosen.  If  I  hwi  not  been  an  enlisted  soldier  and 
under  his  command,  I  think  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  Mr.  Dunn  at  that  interview  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  could 
only  grin  and  bear  it  aa  best  I  might.   How  the  brute 
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must  have  chuckled  at  having  so  badly  fooled  me  !  We 
hung  about  in  San  Antonio  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
week  after  week,  and  for  all  the  service  we  were  to  the 
Confederate  oauae,  mig^t  just  as  well  have  been  dis- 
banded. 

Horse-racing  and  gambling  were  the  chirf  oociqwtknis 
of  the  officorg  and  men,  though  the  latter  was  striotiy 
forbidden  by  the  regulations ;  yet  it  went  on  ia  oan^ 
from  morning  to  night,  and  all  night,  leading,  as  may 
be  supposed,  to  the  utter  demoralisation  of  all  concerned. 
Quarrels  and  bloodshed  w«e  common  enough  among 
the  gamblers,  and  were  taken  little  notice  of,  as  they 
were  everyday  occurrences.  One  such  row  I  remember 
witnessing  on  the  mam  plasa  in  San  Antonio.  I  was 
strolling  across  it  on  my  way  to  visit  a  friend,  and  was 
startled  by  a  bullet  whizzing  past  my  head.  I  turned 
and  saw  a  man  running  for  his  life  towards  me,  and  anoth» 
staggering  after  him,  with  uncertain  steps,  but  shooting 
at  the  fugitive  as  fast  as  he  could  loose  off. 

I  was  pretty  well  in  the  direct  line  of  fire,  so  dodged 
behind  a  tree  to  await  events.   Peeping  round  the 
trunk  I  saw  the  pursuer  steady  himself  for  a  mommt 
and  take  deliberate  aim.   This  time  the  buUet  found 
its  billet,  for  the  runaway,  who  had  just  reached  the 
comer  ot  a  street,  feU  headlong,  «hot  throngh  the  heart. 
He  was  a  captain  in  a  corps  that  had  been  christened 
"  the  Brigands,"  and  had  recently  returned  from  New 
Mexico  with  the  remnants  of  Sibley's  Brigade.  A 
gambler  and  a  thorough  desperado,  he  had  been  playing 
cards  with  the  other  man,  who  was  also  a  Confederate 
officer,  and  on  some  paltry  quarrel  had  struck  him  with 
his  knife,  but  failed  to  kill  him.   Having  no  six-dhooter 
on  him,  he  then  took  to  his  heels,  with  the  result  described^ 
The  survivor  recovered  from  his  wound  in  due  time, 
and  no  notice  of  the  homicide  was  taken  by  the  authorities. 
Saoh  fracas  were  oranmon  enough  in  those  days,  and 
ham»a  life  was  cheap ;  why  sbouki  they  tnoble  ikm- 
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selves  aboat  suoh  trifles?  In  fact,  of  raal  diBoq>line 
there  was  practically  none,  and  with  suoh  a  man  as  Dunn 
in  command,  could  be  none. 

I  remember  aboat  this  time  one  of  his  favourites,  who 
had  assisted  in  his  midnight  murders,  got  on  a  spree, 
and  returning  to  camp  very  drunk,  cursed  Dunn  and  all 
his  officers  in  umnetuured  language,  declaring  they 
were  thieves  and  murderers,  and  everything  that  was 
bad,  and  that  they  dare  not  punish  him  because  he 
knew  too  much  of  their  doings.  "  A  pretty  Major  we've 
got,"  he  shouted  ;  "  why,  he  did  six  months  with  a  ball 
and  chain  on  his  leg,  and  ought  to  have  them  on  now  !  " 
Next  morning  the  drunken  rascal  was  given  sixty  days' 
furlough,  to  recruit  his  health  !  He  was  quite  right, 
they  dared  not  punish  him. 

The  day  after  this,  quite  a  number  of  the  same  set 
raised  a  general  row  and  free  fight,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  such  an  insubordinate  crew  would,  if  we 
went  into  action,  be  a  greater  danger  to  th«r  officers 
than  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  October  that  I  saw  Pyron's 
regiment  of  Texan  Rangers  march  through  San  Antonio, 
en  route  for  New  Mexico,  where  both  they  and  he  dis- 
tinguished themselves  greatly.  Pyron,  though  originally 
a  barkeeper,  was  a  natural  bom  soldier,  and  withal  a 
very  quiet,  unassuming  man.  His  men,  as  fine  a  body 
of  irregular  cavalry  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  well  mounted 
on  their  own  horses,  had  elected  him  colonel,  on  his 
merits  as  a  fighting  man,  and  he  (fasenred  their  oooMenoe. 
How  I  wished  I  could  have  served  with  him  ;  for  every 
day  I  grew  more  and  more  disgusted  with  my  present 
position,  and  with  the  incompetent,  scheming  rascals 
who  commanded  ns. 

One  evening  about  this  time,  on  my  return  to  camp, 
I  found  everybody  in  a  frantic  state  of  excitement.  A 
report  had  come  in  that  COTtinas,  the  notorious  Mexican 
guerilla,  had  orossed  tibe  Rio  QnaAi  with  two  thmuaad 
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men  to  raid  in  Texas,  and  we  were  under  orders  to  meet 
lum.  I  didnt  beheve  one  word  of  it,  and  thought  it 
only  one  of  the  many  "  shayes  "  always  being  started 
m  camp  to  enUven  the  deadly  monotony  oHxiB^ 
However,  it  was  true  enough  we  were  under  orders  to 
mwoh  next  morning  into  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
Kio  Grande  as  soon  as  transport  could  be  provided 

As  I  expected,  there  proved  to  be  little,  if  any 
foundataon  for  the  report,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  £ 
go  recruiting  again,  if  I  couW  obtain  leave  from  Dunn 
for  General  R.  Baylor's  Brigade,  then  being  ,»kad  for 
Loniederate  service. 

After  some  demur  he  gave  me  the  leave  I  wanted 
stipula  1^  that  T  should  recruit  for  him,  as  weU  a.  for 
General  Baylor,  to  which  I  had  reluctan'tly  to  agrt  L 
the  only  mean,  of  temporary  escape  from  him  lid  his 
hateful  command. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THB  TOVK  VXXIOAN  DESIBTBB8 

When  the  command  marched  away  for  the  Rio  Grandd 
I  remained  a  day  or  two  in  San  Antonio  making  my 
preparations,  and  there  met  a  friend  who  held  a  com- 
mission  to  raise  a  company  for  General  Baylor.  I 
agreed  to  work  for  him  on  the  understanding  that  I  was 
to  be  first  lieutenant  if  we  ooold  raise  the  men  requiied. 

All  along  the  Mexican  frontier,  from  the  Colorado  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  had  been  stationed  a  frontier 
regiment,  enlist  4  for  State  lervioe.  It  had  been  stationed 
in  detached  posts,  at  wide  intwvab,  along  this  extended 
line  for  about  a  year,  and  was  now  going  to  be  reduced 
from  ten  companies  of  120  men  each,  to  the  same  number 
of  eighty  each.  H«re  waa  a  chanoe  to  get  a  good  number 
of  recruits,  if  only  I  could  persuade  them  to  come  with 
me  and  see  some  real  soldiering.  The  first  post  I  visited 
was  high  up  on  the  Frio,  some  sixty  miles  above  my 
ranch,  and  commanded  by  a  Ci^>tain  Diz,  with  iHiom  I 
was  acquainted. 

It  was  now  November  and,  for  Texas,  bitterly  cold. 
I  had  perfmxse  to  ride  long  distances  between  halts,  and 
as  I  couldn't  carry  more  than  one  blanket,  for  fear  of 
overloading  my  good  horse,  suffered  much  at  night. 
Moreover,  it  was  known  that  bands  of  Indians  were  out 
depredating  and  killing  in  the  oooatay  through  whkh 
my  route  lay,  and  I  dare  not  make  a  fire ;  it  would  hw 
been  more  than  my  life  was  worth. 

Howevw,  I  law  no&iSs^  <3i  the  IndiaQs  thamaelyea, 
though  plenty  of  thdr  '*  sign,"  wUdi  didn't  add  to  tU 
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pleasure  of  the  ride,  and  arrived  safely  at  Dix's  port. 
^Iwas  welcomed  kindly  enough,  but  ala.  !  fS 

that  the  few  men  they  had  faUed  to  enlirt  wew  not  the 

T"*"-^  '"^^^  I  ''^"-^  they  lu^ 

ST^  ^       ^°P«  «f  keeping  out 

of  It.  After  a  few  days' stay  I  left  for  Fort  Clark,  where 
was  another  frontier  post,  and  made  it  in  two  dayi'  rf^ 
The  fort  was  held  by  two  companies  of  Conf^er^ 
under  command  of  Captain  Carolan.  an  old 
fnend,  who  put  me  up  during  my  stay 

mfl^LtT,?*  detachment  was  about  four 

mJoB  below  the  fort,  on  the  Los  Moros  Creek.  There  the 
following  day  I  tried  my  hardest  to  get  men  for  our 
company,  but  not  one  would  enlist  for  Baylor's  Brigade 

notwitlurtandmg  that  I  told  them  quite  frankly  all 

I  couldn  t  do  anything  else,  I  enlisted  some  twe^ 

Prom  this  camp  .  rode  to  another  on  the  Rio  Grande 

of  the  Los  Moros;   a  wonderful  stock  country  and 
aboundmg  m  game.    This  detachment  was  command 
by  a  Captain  Rabb,  who  had  been  absent  from  H^me 
weeks  leaving  his  orderly  Sergeant  in  charge, 
^ow  hMrf*^*"  '''''  I  don' 

They  bv«i  comfortably  enough  in  huts  made  of 
g««.  and  hunlong.  fishing,  horse-racing,  and  gambling 
fiUed  most  of  their  time.  No  goani.  w«e  mounted! 
^d  no  duty  of  any  sort  done;  it  was  only  playing  ai 

Not  long  after  r-y  visit  the  Comanch^s  looked  them 
up  one  mght  stampeded  their  horses,  and  drore  off  the 
lot  beiore  they  knew  what  had  happened.   At  ^ 
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camp  I  couldn't  eTm  miliBt  men  for  Dunn  ;  they  all  •Wd 
they  were  too  comfortable  where  ^Imj  wew,  and  didn't 

want  any  change  !  One  thing  I  mustn't  forget,  as  it 
shows  what  sort  of  men  these  w^.  High  up  on  a  pole, 
on  the  top  of  thdr  commissary  store-hut,  grinned  a 
human  skull.  I  was  told  it  had  belonged  to  in  un- 
fortunate German,  who  with  others  of  his  countrymen 
had  been  killed  by  these  valiant  warriors,  when  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  lUo  Grande  somi  months  before. 
They  were  quite  indignant  when  I  suggested  it  would 
be  more  seemly  to  bury  the  poor  remnant  of  humanity, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  a  trophy  to  be  proud  of. 

Being  certain  by  this  time  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
getting  men  for  my  friend's  company  in  Baylor's  Brigade, 
I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect.  I  was  sorry  for  myself 
that  it  was  so,  and  especially  for  his  disappointment ; 
for  he  had  fought  bravely  in  the  ranks  of  Hood's  Texan 
Brigade,  and  been  badly  wounded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sharpsburg. 

From  the  camp  on  the  Rio  Grand6  I  wtuzned,  the 
way  I  came,  to  the  post  near  Fort  Clark.  There,  on  this 
visit,  some  of  the  boys  suggested  I  should  try  to  raise 
a  company  for  mysdf ,  which  several  oi  them  said  th^ 
would  join.  I  didn't  feel  hopeful  of  success,  and  told  them 
so,  but  that  if  I  saw  a  chance  of  making  up  the  number 
I  would  return  to  them.  From  Fort  Clark  I  rode  to  an- 
other camp  at  the  head  of  the  Nueces  Bivmr,  but  met  with 
no  success  there  ;  and  so,  sick  of  recruiting  for  the  time 
being,  returned  to  San  Antonio.  Dunn,  who  was  there 
on  sick  leave,  professed  to  be  much  pleased  with  the 
twenty  men  I  had  got  for  him,  and  gave  me  leave  to 
continue  on  recruiting  service  as  long  as  I  wished. 

My  company,  I  found,  was  still  near  the  Rio  Grand6, 
though  the  Cortinas  raid  had,  as  I  expected,  turned  oat 
to  be  a  hoax.  So  hateful  to  me  wae  the  thought  of 
rejoining  the  company  and  loafing  about  in  camp,  that, 
aft«r  a  few  days'  real  in  San  Antonio,  I  madto  up  my 
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mmd  that  even  unsuccessful  recroitiag  WM  bettor  tim 
that,  and  so  started  out  west  again. 

.  my  absence  Generai  Herbert  had  been  succeed*! 

m  his  command  by  GeneralMiigrnder.  ThefonBaTwI. 

an  mdolent.  imbecile  puppy,  who  knew  nothing  of 
wldienng,  and  was  by  no  means  a  fightin«r  man  The 
latter  came  to  u.  with  a  great  repuLtion  for  dari^ 

noteblym  the  desperate  fighting  at  Gain's  MiU^^ 

to  fTr?'  T  ^°?""P«*«°t.  abandoned  Galveston 
to  the  Yankees  without  striking  a  blow,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  aU  Texans,  and  especially  of  the  inhabits 

wJ^r*^''";!.  untiringly  at  the  earth- 

works they  threw  up,  and  spent  aU  their  substance  in 
arming  them.  Galveston  was  one  of  our  few  ports  S 
entry  for  gowis,  which  were  scarce  enough  in  Texas  by 

w  !^  ^*  *°  ^o^J'  to  retake  it 

He  coUected  a  force  of  Texan  Rangers,  about  one 

25Jtn  *  "'^^  <rf  *b«nt 

250      told  lay  off  the  port,  about  a  mile  distant,  owing 

to  the  shallow  water.   One  piteh  dark  night  Magruder 

and  bs  two  little  steamers,  drifted  qSylSS^^ 

the  unsuspecting  Yankee,  boarded  her  smartly 

aiter  a  sharp  tussle,  captured  her,  with  smaU  loss  td 

the  attacking  parH..   The  Nori^hemers  ashore  heaid 

the  firing,  but  could  reader  no  assistance  to  their  oom- 

taU  dayh^t  broke  and  they  saw  the  Confederate  flag 
nying  on  theur  cruiser.  That  day,  as  soon  as  the  stares, 
a^^tion,  eto.,  had  been  removed,  the  HarriJ^ 
wa.  W  where  she  lay,  to  avoid  recapture,  for  the 
Confederates,  alas  f  had  no  port  into  which  to  tak^  ht 
After  this  disaster  the  Yankees  made  bat  a  foeUe 
resistance,  when  Magruder  and  his  Bangen  awasHed  the 
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town  and  captured  the  garrison.  This  signal  viotorv 
shed  a  gleam  oi  hope  orer  all  the  State,  and  infused  joy 

and  gladness  into  all  the  Rangers'  camps,  where  the 
men  had  been  until  now  depressed  and  disheartened 
by  the  ineptness  and  mismanagement  of  their  com- 
manders. 

Wh^n  I  speak  of  "  camps,"  I  should  perhaps  explain 
that  III  the  Ranger  corps,  which  were  the  most  irregular 
of  irr^;ulan,  tiiere  was  no  nich  thing  to  be  seen  as  a 
military  camp  in  the  ordinary  sense  :  no  ordered  away 
of  tents  in  lines,  with  ambulances  and  wagons  drawn  up 
in  parks,  nor  horses  on  picket  Unes  at  regular  intervals. 
The  camp  consisted  only  of  the  men  and  the  horaM, 
scattered  about  as  suited  each  one's  fancy  or  convenience, 
generally  under  the  shade  of  the  splendid  live-oaks  so 
common  in  tiie  ooontry.  A  blanket  formed  the  num's 
bed,  and  his  saddle  served  him  for  a  pillow. 

On  my  way  up  country  this  time  I  stopped  at  my 
ranch  to  have  a  look  round,  and  spent  a  couple  of  days 
with  Thompson.   The  good  old  feUow  gave  me  a  most 
kindly,  friendly  welcome,  and  cooked  me  a  regal  supper 
of  venison  steaks  with  his  own  hands.   I  was  pretty 
hungry  after  my  sixty-mile  ride,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  my  friend's  cooking.    Then  when  coffee  had  been 
brewed,  and  the  pipe  of  peace  lighted,  one  realised  it 
wag  worth  even  the  sixty-mile  ride  to  be  at  "  hcaie  " 
again.   It  wasn't  much  of  a  place  to  be  soie,  but  it  was 
the  only  "  home  "  I  had  on  that  side  the  Atlantic, 
or  was  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the 
magic  of  the  word  seems  to  <«dear  the  humblest  shanty 
to  one's  heart. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  spent  it  quietly 
strolling  about  the  place :  a  restful,  peaceful  day  such 
as  I  had  not  enjoyKl  for  months  past.  In  tbe  evening 
Thompson,  at  my  request,  read  several  chapters  from 
the  Bible,  and  read  them  very  well.  I  daresay,  if 
some  of  my  rough  Bwiger  oomndw  ooold  liave  looked 
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in  on  us,  they  would  have  been  astonished ;  though 
why  I  hardly  know,  since  even  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  there  is  no  grander  book  than  that,  and  in  the 
roughest  wildest  periods  of  my  rough  life  I  have  always 
delighted  in  its  pages. 

On  the  Monday  we  took  a  good  look  round  the  range 
and  found  the  stock  doing  well,  and  the  crop  of  oalveii 
larger  than  I  expected. 

Thompson,  I  should  have  mentioned,  had  sold  out  his 
share  m  the  ranch,  and  stock,  to  me  nearly  a  year  before 
intending  to  return  home  and  settle  down  there  once 
more.  But  stiU  he  stayed  on  month  after  month,  and 
looked  after  the  place  for  me,  and  did  it  very  well  too. 
He  evidently  had  some  trouble  on  his  mind,  which  he 
didn  t  like  to  confide  to  me.  though  every  now  and  then 
he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  Poor  old 
fellow,  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  he  would  give 
me  his  confidence;  but  that,  alas!  was  just  before  we 
said    good-bye  "  for  ever. 

After  this  brief  rest  I  started  again  on  a  fifty-mUe 
nde  to  the  nearest  Ranger  camp.   There  I  stayed  but 
one  day,  as  no  good  was  to  be  done,  and  then  rode  over 
to  a  ranch  owned  by  a  Doctor  Jones,  a  friend  of  mine 
about  sixty  mUes  above  me  on  the  Frio.    Poor  fellow 
I  found  him  in  the  lowest  of  spirits,  for  the  Indians  had 
run  off  all  his  horses  the  week  before!    It  was  now 
Christmas  Eve,  and  there  was  to  be  a  great  dance  at 
Fort  Inge,  twenty-five  mUes  away,  to  which  I  was  invited 
and  rode  over  to  combine  business  with  pleasure  if 
possible.    Close  to  the  fort  I  overtook  the  surgeon 'of 
the  post,  a  Doctor  Dodd.  a  very  good  fellow  indeed, 
but  more  of  a  fighting  man  than  a  doctor.  I  should  say  • 
for  though  he  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  service, 
he  had  no  diploma,  and  owed  his  title  to  the  fact  of  hk 
having  mvented  a  cure  for  maggots  in  cattle ' 

The  hospitable  Doctor  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation 
to  stay  at  his  comfortable  quarters,  which  I  accepted. 
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and  there  introduoed  me  to  Ms  wife  and  daughter. 
The  dance  was  a  great  HucoeM  ;  for  everybody  who  oame 
liad  travelled  long  distances  to  be  present,  and  oame 
to  dance  and  enjoy  themselves,  not  to  look  on. 

Two  vioUns  formed  the  bond ;  ami  indefatigable  they 
were,  for  they  played  till  m«rly  daylight,  except  during 
an  interval  for  supper,  which  was  a  solid  sit-down  affair, 
with  an  abundance  of  eatables  and  drinkables.  I  need 
hardly  say  there  were  no  drew-suits  and  no  kid  gloves, 
and  indeed  I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  possessed  such 
things.  The  girls  of  course  were  in  their  best,  with 
perhaps  an  added  ribbon  or  two,  and  the  men  in  their 
riding  costume,  but  it  was  all  very  hearty  and  pleaiant 
and  informal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day  I  left  my  hospitable 
friends  and  rode  over  to  Uvald^,  where  I  expected  to 
find  some  recruits.  In  this  I  failed,  but  met  a  man  who 
wanted  to  buy  beeves  for  the  army,  but  could  find  none, 
chiefly  I  suspect  because  the  owners  didn't  like  Con- 
federate paper-money.  I  told  him  I  would  sell  him  as 
many  as  he  wanted,  and  would  gather  them  in  two 
days.  So  off  we  started  for  the  ranch,  but  got  benighted 
twelve  miles  from  it ;  and  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  there 
was  no  road,  had  to  camp  on  the  prairie. 

Sunday  we  rested,  as  I  always  did  when  possible  ;  but 
on  Monday  morning  Thompson  and  I  started  driving, 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  by  midday  on  Tuesday  had 
three  hundred  splendid  fat  beeves  penned.  My  cattle, 
running  over  such  a  great  range,  were  almost  wild,  and 
It  was  exciting  work  driving  them,  as  weU  as  uncommon 
hard  riding. 

My  man  picked  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  agreed  to 
my  price,  $76  (paper)  a  head ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  $1  specie  was  worth  about  $6  papw.  Having 
got  the  cattle  together  for  him,  I  found  the  confounded 
ieUow  had  left  his  money  at  Uvald6,  and  I  had  to  ride 
back  there  with  him  to  get  it.   There  I  met  Captains 
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Rabb  and  Dix,  who  told  me  their  companies  were  I 
camp  at  Black-Water  Hole  on  the  Frio,  and  were  abou 
to  be  disbanded  with  the  object  of  making  one  oompan 
out  of  the  two,  for  frontier  gervice.   They  gave  me 
cordial  invitation  to  go  over  with  them,  and  stay  til 
the  reorganisation  was  completed,  when  probably 
might  pick  up  some  recruits.   Dix  was  a  partioularh 
good  fellow,  and  I  gladly  accepted.    Arrived  at  ihi 
camp,  I  found  it  was  on  the  identical  spot  where,  foui 
months  before,  as  previously  related,  the  Indians  hac 
surprised,  killed,  and  mutUated  two  unfortunate  setOen 
This  had  happened  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  sever 
Comanohte  gave  my  comrade  and  myself  such  a  chivj 
across  the  prairie,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  handiwork 
of  the  same  gentry. 

Dix  had  quite  a  budget  of  newspapers  in  camp,  which 
I  read  most  eagerly  ;  for  I  had  had  no  news  of  the  outside 
world  for  weeks,  and  under  such  conditions  a  newspaper 
is  such  a  treat  as  stay-r.t-home  folks,  who  get  their 
paper  regularly  every  morning,  can  hardly  realise.  From 
them  it  was  that  I  learned  the  news  of  Magruder's  gaUant 
feat  of  arms  at  Galveston. 

I  stayed  on  with  my  friends  a  few  days,  and  then, 
having  picked  up  three  or  four  omits,  returned  to  the 
ranch.  There  I  found  that  one  of  my  best  Mexicans,  a 
young  feUow  named  Antunio,  had  been  fouUy  murdered 
by  a  party  of  cow-hunters  within  a  few  mUes  of  the 
place.  The  story  is  so  characteristic  of  the  utter  law- 
lessnesB  of  the  frontier,  and  of  the  caUou«  brutaUty  of 
the  frontiersmen,  that  I  think  I  must  give  it,  as  shortly 
as  possible. 

It  is  the  custom  in  a  cattle  country  like  Western 
Texas,  where  stock  runs  almost  wild  over  vast  areas, 
to  hold  periodicaUy  what  are  called  "long  hunts." 
These  last  sometimes  for  several  we^,  and  great  herds 

of  catt'3  are  coUectftd,  from  which  the  rcspoctive  owners 
cut  out  their  own  prt^rty,  and  drive  them  home.  Each 
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nneh  mtA  m  many  hands  as  ean  be  spared,  to  help 

in  the  drive. 

Antonio  va«  the  smartest,  beat  hand  we  had,  and 
a  fayourite  with  everybt  \y,  from  his  willingneee  and 
iheeriness.  Thompson  then  lent  him.  and  another 
Mexican,  to  help  on  this  occasion. 

It  aeems  that  early  in  the  hunt  a  small  stock-owner, 
of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  named  Maccay,  lost 
his  six-shooter,  and  pitched  upon  Antonio  as  the  thief. 
The  unfortunate  boy  had  often  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
ranch  when  he  might  have  gone  off  with  as  much  as  a 
tliousand  dollars,  besides  arms  and  things ;  more- 
over he  had  a  six-shooter  of  his  own,  and  being,  as  I  believe, 
innocent,  indignantly  denied  the  charge.  As  he  would  not 
confess,  the  brutes  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  after  dis- 
arming him,  threw  the  end  over  a  branch,  and  hoisted  him 
off  the  ground  several  times,  until,  what  with  the  torture 
and  the  fear  of  death,  he  confessed,  not  that  he  had 
stolen  the  pistol  himself,  but  had  seen  a  strange  Mexloan 
take  it,  and  hide  it  where  he  could  find  it  if  thfy  would 
unloose  him,  and  promise  not  to  kill  him. 

This  they  did,  but  of  course  the  poor  lad  couldn't 
find  it,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  hadn't  been 
stolen.  Then  he  offered  to  give  them  his  own  pistol, 
which  was  quite  as  good  as  the  lost  one,  and  to  pay 
them  any  money  they  asked,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to 
my  ranch. 

But  aU  to  no  purpose.  They  kept  him  tied  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  Maccay  and  two  more  said  they 
would  take  him  back  to  the  ranch,  and  left  the  rest  of 
the  party,  ostensibly  for  that  purpose.  They  took  him 
to  within  about  six  miles  of  the  ranch,  and  then,  having 
some  sort  of  an  excuse  for  a  murder,  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation,  and  turned  aside  into  the  almost  impene- 
trable chaparral,  and  there  hanged  him.  Two  davs  after 
the  hanging,  the  pistol  Antonio  was  supposed  to  have 
stolen  was  found  where  it  had  been  accidentally  dropped  I 

18 
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I  was  furious  when  this  outrage  came  to  my  esn,  bat 

it  was  impossible  for  me  to  punish  the  offenders  single- 
handed  ;  and  my  comrades  of  the  company,  who  would 
have  hdped  me,  were  fur  away  on  the  Rio  OrandA.  It 
was  worse  than  useless  to  seek  redress  from  the  authorities, 
for  law  and  justice  did  not  exist,  or  at  any  rate  could  not 
be  moved  to  action,  at  I  knew  full  well.  This  being  so, 
and  I  being  determined  that,  if  possible,  these  brutal 
murderers  should  not  go  unpunished,  I  was  constrained 
to  try  to  put  old  Asa  Minshul  and  his  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee on  thehr  track.  Aooordingly  I  rode  into  San 
Antonio,  saw  the  old  rascal  at  hia  house,  and  told  him 
my  story.  He  at  once  admitted  that  some  hanging  ought 
to  be  done,  and  he  would  see  to  it,  if  the  murderers  came 
into  town.  To  sMid  any  of  his  myrmidons  out  to  the 
Frio  was  too  much  of  an  undertaking,  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  a  mere  Mexican  boy.  If  they  had  hanged 
an  American,  it  would  have  been  different,  and  he  wouhl 
have  done  the  job  with  pleasure — which  I  quite  believed. 

Before  we  parted  he  advised  me,  most  strongly,  to  get 
leave  from  Dunn  to  take  out  half  a  dozen  of  my  com- 
rades and  do  the  hanging  myself,  adding,  with  a  horrible 
leering  wink  :  "  It's  a  job  after  his  own  heart;  he's  sure 
to  give  you  leave."  And  so  we  parted  ;  he  cheerily 
promising  me  that  my  friends  shouldn't  want  for  a  rope, 
if  they  came  within  his  reach. 

On  that  ride  dow:i  to  San  Antonio,  whilst  I  was  crossing 
a  brutihy  prairie  about  twelve  miles  from  the  ranch,  I 
suddeiUy  came  on  a  party  of  four  mounted  men,  wh<nn 
at  the  first  glance  I  took  to  be  Indians,  but  soon  saw  were 
Mexicans.  They  saw  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  made 
a  run  for  it.  Seeing  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
I  set  off  after  them  and,  my  horse  being  fast  and  fresh, 
whilst  theirs  were  ridden  out,  soon  overhauled  them. 
Six-shooter  in  hand,  I  halted  them,  and  saw,  to  my 
relief,  that  the  rifle  each  man  earned  was  strapped  fast  to 
the  saddle.   Dismounting  them,  I  made  thcon  hand  me 
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the  tiBm  one  by  mm,  mmI  Umo  denuuided  wlio  they  ware, 

and  what  they  were  doing. 

After  a  deal  of  preTarioation  they  at  last  confessed 
they  were  deserters  from  the  Ccmfederate  service,  running 
for  Mexico.  Down  on  their  kneee  they  went,  and  begged 
and  prayed,  aa  only  Mexicans  can,  that  I  would  let  them 
go.  They  would  gladly  leave  their  horses  a^d  arms, 
and  everything  they  had,  with  me,  if  only  I  wookln'c 
tiik(^  them  into  San  Antonio :  "  Por  el  amor  de  Dios,  y 
todofl  los  Santos,  sefior,"  they  pleaded.  My  duty  un- 
doubtedly was  to  take  them  in  and  hand  them  over  to 
tlie  authorities  for  trial  by  court-martial ;  but  then  it  was 
a  iiu.tvired  to  one  that  the  bloodthirs^^^y  mob  would  seixa 
them  before  I  could  do  so,  and  hang  them  in  the  plaza. 

I  pondered  these  things  in  my  mind  for  a  minnte  or 
iwu,  whilst  the  poor  devils  still  knelt  and  prayed,  and 
then  I  resolved  to  let  them  go.  Never  were  miserable 
mortab  more  relieved  and  thankful  than  they  when  I 
told  them  they  could  go.  They  called  down  the  blessings 
of  all  the  saints  they  knew  of  on  my  head,  and  then, 
handing  over  to  them  the  few  provisions  they  had  in 
their  malletas,  I  gave  them  the  order  to  march.  When 
they  had  gone  a  short  distance  I  dismounted,  fastmed  the 
rifles  again  on  the  saddles,  and  set  off,  driving  my  caval- 
cade before  me,  on  the  road  to  San  Antonio. 

My  arrival  Hum  with  my  plondar  caused  some  little 
sti;-,  and  many  were  the  questions  asked  by  the  boys  as 
to  how  I  had  made  the  capture.  When  I  told  them  the 
facts,  which  I  did,  except  that  I  said  the  prisoners  had 
esc, !  .  'J  ill  the  night,  most  of  them  shook  their  heads 
inoreauloiisly,  being  firmly  convinced  that  I  had  killed 
them,  fts  they  themselves  would  certainly  have  done. 
It  was  a  terrible  state  of  a£Eain  which  th«i  existed  in 
Western  Texas  ;  for  it  had  come  to  this,  that  it  was  the 
rule  to  take  a  man's  life,  if  only  any  kind  of  pretext  covld 
be  found  for  so  doing.  I  never  heard  or  read  of  any- 
thing like  it,  except  perhaps  in  the  Frendi  Rerdutitm. 
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When  I  reported  myKlf  to  tiie  GoTemmeiit  offlcidi 

to  hand  over  the  horHCs  and  arms,  I  was  told  they  knew 
nothing  about  them  and,  if  I  couldn't  find  the  owners, 
I  h«d  best  keep  them  myself ;  for,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
I  had  the  best  claim  to  them.  So  after  a  time,  when 
no  claimant  had  appeared,  I  sold  the  rifles  and  snut  the 
horses  down  to  the  ranch. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  COTTON-STBALBES 

About  the  middle  of  January  and  a  day  or  two  after 
my  return  to  San  Antonio,  two  oompanies  of  our  rogiment 
were  ordered  to  maroh  to  BrownsTille,  on  the  lower  Bkt 
Grande,  opposite  to  Matamoras,  there  to  join  •  foioe 
under  G«ieral  Wasp  holding  that  poet  againit  m 
threatened  attack  by  the  Yankees. 

I  found  on  rejoining  thai  some  change  had  takin  {daoe 
for  the  better  in  the  command,  but  I  was  still  very  dis- 
satisfied with  it  and  anxious  to  leave  it.  Of  this  how- 
ever thero  was  no  immediato  chance,  so  I  had  to  do  the 
weary  march  of  about  three  hundred  miles  to  Brovnsville 
with  my  company.  The  worst  of  it  was  that,  with  a 
commander  like  General  Wasp,  and  the  staff  of  incom- 
petent rasoab  serring  nndnr  him,  thnw  was  bat  soant 
prospect  of  seeing  any  real  fighting,  or  striking  a  bloir 
in  our  country's  cause.  Their  real  object  in  moving  cm 
Brownsville  was  the  better  to  carry  on  tiidr  qMonli^jons 
in  cotton,  and  to  rob  the  Confederate  Qovemmentp 
whose  one  available  asset  it  was,  by  sending  it  across 
the  Bio  Qrand^  into  Mexico  for  cash,  which  they  put 
into  their  own  poAeta,  as  I  will  ezplaia  fnrthsr  on. 

The  weather  was  awful,  and  the  rain  incessant,  so  the 
march  was  not  a  picnic  ;  but  most  evib  have  their  oom- 
prasation,  and  in  case  we  didn't  go  diort  of  watei; 
and  generally  had  good  grass  for  the  horses. 

How  wondwfuUy  keen  is  the  Hebrew's  sooat  of  a 
profit ! 

In  these  troabkmi  tisMs  no  small  munbsr  of  thaati 
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appeared  in  Western  Texas,  though  goodness  knows 

where  they  sprang  from.  Probably,  as  the  buzzards 
wind  carrion,  so  they  scented  the  corruption  which  was 
so  rife  in  the  State,  and  saw  their  profit  in  it.  On  this 
march  we  had  to  cross  a  sandy  waste  of  some  miles  in 
extent  where,  even  in  this  wet  season,  there  was  no  water, 
save  in  a  muddy  hole,  far  away  from  human  habitation. 
Hard  by  this  we  found  a  Dutch  ton  of  Israel  had  literally 
pitched  his  tent,  with  the  human-j  intention  of  supplying 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  passing  troops  with  hard  crackers 
and  cheese,  to  be  washed  down  with  "  rifle  whiskey," 
the  latter  far  more  deadly  hi  execution  than  most  of  the 
weapons  after  which  it  was  named.  Abraham  however 
was  not  entirely  disinterested  in  the  matter,  for  the  scale 
of  prices  he  pro]X)sed  to  charge  for  his  viands  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  exorbitant.  Moreover  he  was  apparently 
infected  by  the  ]}oison  of  Abolitionism,  for  he  stoutly 
refused  to  accept  payment  in  good  Confederate  paper ; 
nothing  but  hard  dollars  would  do  for  him.  At  tim 
the  boys  were  highly  incensed,  for  I  don't  think  that  any 
of  them  had  so  much  as  a  single  specimen  of  that  com- 
modity about  him. 

The  majority  pronounc(-fI  him  a  maUgnant  traitor,  and 
were  for  hanging  him  on  th-  spot.  That  they  would  have 
done  so  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  doubt,  had  there  been 
a  tree  convenient  for  the  purpose.  But  thace  wasn't 
one  within  sever.'  1  miles ;  so  Abraham's  person  was 
spared,  but  his  goods  were  taken,  payment  being  made 
in  paper  money.  He  was  amply  avenged,  I  believe,  by 
the  intolerable  thurst  produced  by  his  salt  dwesa  and 
poisonous  whiskey. 

About  six  miles  from  Brownsville  we  pitched  camp,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  tiie  command.  CSose 
by  was  a  long,  narrow  lagoon,  connecting  with  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  it,  and  in  its  reedy,  swampy  margins,  the 
biggest  show  of  waterfowl  I  ever  beheld.  Ducks  of  all 
sorts,  tMd,  widgeon,  mipe,  plover,  oootm,  usad  an  immn— 
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variety  of  wading  birds,  were  eTMywhere  to  be  seen ; 

but  none  of  us  possessed  what  my  comrades  called  a 
"  8catter-gtm,"  so  we  couldn't  take  much  toll  of  them. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  January,  and  spring  was  coming 
on  apace  ;  the  season  down  near  the  Gulf  being  quite  a 
month  in  advance  of  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
There  the  trees  were  barely  budding,  whilst  here  many 
flowering  shrubs,  especially  the  Wisaohes,  were  blooming 
freely,  filling  the  air  with  a  delightful  perfume. 

Next  morning  some  of  us  rode  into  the  town,  and  found 
it  quite  "  a  place,"  doing  a  large  business  with  lfatamore«, 
the  Mexican  tow  a  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ; 
indeed,  since  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  only  via  the  Rio 
Grande  that  any  goods  could  get  into  the  State.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Mexioans,  but  thne 
was  a  good  sprinkling  of  Americans,  and  the  town  boasted 
a  commodious  market-house,  three  churches,  and  a 
well-built  fort  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river.  Several 
small  steamboats,  plying  to  and  fro  across  the  stream, 
added  to  the  bustle  of  the  scene,  and  indeed  it  seemed 
quite  a  metropolis  to  eyes  so  long  accustomed  to  the  wild 
solitudes  of  the  frontier. 

That  night  there  was  to  be  a  great  "  fandango  "  held 
in  a  plaza  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  I  must  needs 
go  and  see  it,  with  some  acquaintances  I  had  made. 

Round  the  square  stood  rows  of  orange  and  china 
trees,  under  which  were  stalls,  or  booths,  for  the  sale  of 
sweetmeats,  light  refreshments,  and  liquor — especially 
the  latter.  Gunbling  was  going  on  everywhere  :  under 
the  trees,  at  tables  set  out  iat  the  purpose,  and  in  booths. 
Mont6  of  course  was  the  great  game,  and  money  seemed 
changing  hands  freely,  there  apparently  being  no  dearth 
of  hard  cash  amongst  these  gentry.  In  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  plaza  some  two  hundred  couples  were  danc- 
ing to  the  music  of  a  feeble  string  band.  Waltzes  were 
the  favourite  dance ;  and  as  all  Mexioans,  both  men  and 
women,  an  fine  perfonaen,  it  wm  quite  m  {netty  «l|^t. 
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Matamorae,  to  which  I  crossed  in  the  steam  ferry  next 

?u  J*",  *  ^'  ''"^  P'^ly  Mexican,  the 

cathedral  and  the  beet  hoiuee  being  built  of  "  adobe  " 
(sunburnt  clay)  and  painted  in  various  colouw.  The 
streets  and  pkzas  were  wide  and  well  laid  out,  with 
oraiige  wd  china  trees  bordering  them,  but  dirty  and 
eviI-smelling  to  a  degree.  Here,  as  elM»where  in  Mexko 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  gun- 
bhng.  One  wonders  where  and  how  they  get  the  money 
they  stake  ;  they  certainly  don't  appear  to  work  for  it. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  the  main  plaza,  and  the  cathednl 
Itself,  were  bespattered  with  bullet-marks  and  other 
BigM  of  the  severe  fighting  which  took  pL»ce  the  previous 
year  at  the  election  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 

w!rt,I:^°o''u^"  '^^^''^  combatant, 
were  luued.  Such  scenes  were  common  enough  at  Mexican 
elections  m  ^o»e  day.,  but  now  that  wonderful  man 
President  Porfino  Diaz  has  changed  aU  that,  and  oider 
and  good  government  prevail  where  chaos  reigned 

In  Matamoras  I  met  several  Northerners  I  had  known 
in  Texas,  who  had  cleared  out  for  poUtioaireaeon..  From 
°^  York  newspapers 

and  r«ad  then:  version  of  events,  which  I  need  hardly 
say  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Southern  pres. 
Vicksburg  was  stiU  holding  out,  but  the  W  aeo;  wa. 
teUmg  .n  the  garrison,  which  could  hopeforThelp 
from  L.n^  Lee,  ^ho  had  his  hands  full  in  Virginia 
nlll  7  ^  expectation  in  tj»e  North  w«i  that  wShe 
p^ace  fell,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  was  open 

toee.  I  confeM  it  seemed  to  me  the  supposition  ww 
correct,  for  when  VickAuxg  wae  taken  h/ti^Y^ 
the  Confederacy  would  be  out  in  half,  and  the  .t^^ 
wtirt  end.  * 


The  fall  of  Vicksburg.  which  Mon  alter  took  nlace 

J"  ^o^M  ^«  -t 

yet.  :P«»th  fnends  and  foe.  had  faiW  to  rediie  wii^l 
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the  indomitable  ootoiage  asd  wealtli  oi  nKmom  of  Lee 

could  do,  in  face  of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  him, 
and  no  one,  especially  in  the  North,  dreamed  he  could 
hold  his  own,  u  he  did,  for  more  than  a  year  longer.  ' 

The  newspapers  in  the  South  had  constantly  buoyed 
us  up  with  assurances  that  the  North  was  heartily  sick 
of  the  war,  and  would  shortly  make  peace,  on  terms  such 
as  we  could  accept.  Zi^agmly  I  scanned  every  Nwthem 
paper  I  could  get  hold  of  for  any  indications  of  such  a 
feeling.  There  were  none.  All  declared  the  war  must 
be  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end,  at  any  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure,  till  the  Secession  was  ended  by  unoon- 
ditional  surrender.  No  hope  of  peace  could  be  found  : 
'  'y  victory  or  ruin  lay  before  us,  and  who  could  doubt 
which  it  was  awaited  iu  ! 

As  I  had  fully  expected,  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees  against  us ;  but 
we  remained  on,  some  of  us  in  the  fort  and  barracks, 
and  the  rest  encamped  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town, 
for  many  weeks.  There  was  no  real  soldiering  to  be  done, 
and  I  spent  my  time,  when  not  actually  on  duty,  in 
hunting  and  firiiing,  or  visiting  friends  in  Brownsville 
and  Matamoras.  One  result  of  our  being  so  long 
quartered  so  close  to  the  Mexican  border  was  that  we 
lost  a  very  large  number  ol  men  by  desertion.  It  was 
so  easy  for  those  who  wexe  siok  <rf  aoldiaaag  to  slip  aoroM 
the  river,  that  they  couldn't  resist  the  temptation. 
Patrols  were  kept  on  the  watch  on  our  side  to  stop  thia, 
but  without  mueh  effect,  thouc^  one  oi  than  n^gtook 
me  for  a  demtar,  and  naaify  ihol  me  in  hu  ,ieal  f <»  ths 
service. 

One  day  I  left  my  valuable  horse,  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
had  on  the  other  side,  in  camp,  whikt  spending  the  day 
in  Matamoras,  and  when  I  returned  at  night  it  had 
disappeared,  I  didn't  know  for  certain  it  had  been 
stolen,  though  i«obabty  H  had  been,  linoe  hone-tiiievM^ 
and  vrety  otbar  loct  ol  *liief ,  abonndwl  m  that  no-UMiV 
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Und.  In  this  nncortaiiity  T  hunted  for  it  wreral  days, 
up  and  dow^i  the  river,  but  finding  no  trace  of  it  had  to 
provide  myself  with  another  mount.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  but  at  last  I  found  a  horse  in  Matamoras  which 
had  been  the  notorious  Mexican  guerilla  Cayajal's  charger, 
and  bought  him  in  default  of  a  better. 

I  hadn't  had  him  many  days  before  he  went  lame, 
having  apparently  strained  his  shoulder.  A  swim  often 
does  good  in  such  oases,  so  I  stripped  and  rode  my  h<»se 
into  the  river. 

I  had  got  some  few  yards  out  from  the  bank,  heading 
as  though  I  were  going  to  cross  the  river,  when  from  a 
point  about  a  hundred  yards  up  stream  a  zealous  patrol 
let  drive  at  me  with  his  rifle.  The  bullet  whizzed  past 
my  head  too  near  to  be  pleasant,  and  I  at  once  tunied 
my  horse  for  the  bank,  shouting  to  the  fellow  not  to  fire. 
Whether  he  heard  me  or  not  I  can't  say,  but  he  paid  no 
attention,  and  fired  two  more  shots  before  I  could  scramble 
ashore.  Fortunately  for  me  my  zealous  frimd  was  a 
rank  bad  shot,  or  he  must  have  plugged  me,  especially 
as  he  was  doing  his  target  practice  lying  down.  I  need 
scarcely  say  I  never  swam  my  horse  in  the  river  again 
as  long  as  we  remained  in  camp. 

One  day  we  all  went  up  to  Brownsville  to  see  the  3rd 
Texas  Regiment  inspected  by  General  Wasp.  The  men 
turned  out  very  well,  and  were  a  fine  body,  tiioi^  of 
mixed  nationalities,  for  the  regiment  was  made  up  of 
American,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Mexican  companies.  The 
officers  were  rather  a  motley  crew,  having  been,  as 
usual,  appointed  by  political  influence  rather  than  for 
the"r  military  qualities.  The  Colonel  commanding,  by 
the  name  of  Locky,  was  a  doctor  in  some  practice  in 
San  Antonio.  A  strong  Seoeaionist,  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  thus  got  his  ap- 
pointment. Personally  he  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 
though  a  thirsty  one,  but  wn»  entirely  ignorant  of  military 
matters.  The  seoond  in  commMid,  Ootond  Bushel,  was 
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an  old  Prussian  offioer  who  understood  his  business, 
and  was  the  only  efficient  offioer  in  the  corps. 

The  Major,  a  man  named  White,  had  served  some 
years,  so  he  said,  in  the  U.S.  Navy ;  he  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  neither  knew  nor  oared  anything 
about  soldiering.  The  senior  Captain,  Kaupmann,  was 
a  heavy,  besotted-looking  lager-beer  Dutchman,  a  stone- 
mason by  trade,  who  had  got  himself  elected,  no  one 
knew  how,  and  was  rarely  quite  sober.  The  others 
were  for  the  most  part  barkeepers,  or  peofde  of  that 
class,  and  wholly  unfitted  for  command. 

I  have  given  these  descriptions  to  show  how  affairs 
were  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  in  Texas,  far 
away  from  the  control  of  the  Confederate  executive  ; 
of  course  at  headquarters  things  must  have  been  very 
different,  or  the  ooDapse  must  have  come  mnch  sooner 
than  it  did. 

The  coast  of  the  Gulf  is  subject  to  very  severe  storms 
of  wind,  which  rise  at  times  almost  to  the  force  of  a 
hurricane,  and  make  life  in  camp  a  perfect  misery  by 
filling  the  air  with  choiring  dust.  In  one  of  these  a 
Yankee  brig,  laden  with  clothing  and  stores  of  all  sorts 
for  the  Northern  troops  in  New  Orieans,  came  ashore 
on  our  side  of  the  river.  Company  B  was  sent  down 
to  guard  the  wreck,  which  was  breaking  up  and  washing 
ashore  all  sorts  of  goods.  At  first  the  boys  had  a  "  high 
old  time,"  and  many  of  them  secured  plnnder  enough 
to  have  set  up  "  store "  on  their  own  account.  But 
presently  this  was  stopped,  and  the  rest  of  the  things 
sent  up  to  Brownsville,  where  they  were  confiscated  as 
the  property  of  the  enemy. 

At  first  the  order  was  that  everything  was  to  be  sold 
by  auction  for  cash ;  no  paper-money  to  be  accepted. 
This  was  rather  more  than  the  soldiers  would  stand : 
thev  were  paid  in  p-i^pftr,  .and  it  was  beyond  a  joke  for 
the  authorities  to  refuse  to  accept  it.  Accordingly  the 
order  was  rescinded,  and  thm  the  Hebrew  speoalatm, 
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in  collusion  with  our  General,  swarmed  to  the  auction 
to  buy  up  everything  worth  the  having.  But  the  boys 
wouldn't  have  this  either,  and  promptly  ran  Uiem  oflf 
the  premiseB,  as  they  did  a  Heutenant  of  the  3rd  Texat 

who  started  buying  for  the  expelled  Jews.  Our  ex- 
cellent commander  intervened  to  stop  the  expulsions, 
but  the  boys  were  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
wouldn't  listen  to  him. 

The  goods  not  sold  tJiat  day  were  Kent  back  to  store, 
and  the  clothing,  of  which  we  all  stood  in  great  need,  it 
was  given  out,  would  be  distributed  fairly  amongst  the 
different  companies.  That  very  night  it  was  reported  the 
store  had  been  broken  into,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clothing 
stolen.  The  real  thieves  were  Captain  Kaupmann  and 
his  friends :  the  supposed  burglary  was  only  a  bHnd  f 

But  the  most  laughable  thing  was  when  we  were 
allowed  into  the  store  to  select  one  garment  apiece  from 
the  remaant  left  by  these  rascals.    Alter  long  search 
I  found  a  decent  coat  without  any  name  on  it,  for  already 
almost  everything  worth  having  had  been  appropriated. 
I  was  walking  away  with  it,  when  Captain  Kaupmann 
asked  what  I  was  doing  with  his  coat !   I  told  him  I 
had  akeady  counted  sixteen  garments  with  his  name 
on,  and  I  thought  that  was  enough  even  for  him  ;  besides, 
this  one  had  no  name  on  it.   Blandly  he  smiled,  the 
old  Dutch  thief,  and  said  :  "  Gif  you  viU  loke  inside  de 
slief,  you  vill  zee  my  names."    Sure  enough  the  old 
villain  had  pinned  it  inside,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
removed.    I  threw  it  at  him  without  further  parley, 
and  left  the  store  in  disgust. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  robbery  and  swindling 
carried  on  by  our  General  and  his  crew  in  relation  to 
the  sale  of  cotton,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  place  more 
fully  to  describe  the  method  or  methods,  for  they  had 
several,  by  which  they  managed  it. 

The  Confederate  Govwnment  having  no  money 
except  the  paper  ouzrenoy  it  created,  paid  tiw  blookade 
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rnnnen,  who  brought  ammunition,  anna,  and  all  kinds 

of  supplies,  in  cotton  or  certificates  for  cotton.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  ootton  was  fairly  plentiful,  and 
the  ptipt-r-money  at,  or  abont,  par.  Soon,  however,  it 
began  to  depreciate,  and  the  holders  of  cotton,  who  had 
at  first  taken  it  freely,  would  only  accept  it  at  an  ever- 
increasing  discount.  General  Wasp  then  proclaimed 
martial  law — ^illegally,  I  believe— in  Western  Texas,  and 
under  it  made  the  paper-money  legal  tender  at  par,  not 
only  for  cotton,  but  for  all  other  goods.  This  measure, 
supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gkrremment,  was 
really  enforced  to  enable  his  agents  to  buy  the  cotton 
for  other  than  hard  cash.  Every  one,  at  first,  had  been 
allowed  to  take  cotton  into  Mexico,  which  was  the  only 
way  traders  could  lin  goods.  Now  a  system  ci 
permits  was  establit  and  these  were  only  given  on 
an  undertaking  on  v^,.  ^urt  of  the  holder  to  exchange 
his  cotton  for  goods,  to  be  brought  into  Texas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  permits  were  given  to  the 
creatures  of  Wasp,  and  the  rest  of  the  ring,  and  to  no  one 
else.  These  gentry  bought  their  cotton  for  paper,  and 
sold  it  for  specie  in  Mexico.  They  bought  no  goods,  or 
at  least  only  such  as  suited  them,  and  put  the  dollars 
into  their  pockets,  less  tL<)  heavy  percentage  they  had 
to  hand  over  to  their  patron. 

Many  of  these  people,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  poor,  amasMd  very  considerable  fortunes, 
made  in  this  manner. 

The  Confederate  Government,  finding  that  under  this 
re/jime  cotton  came  in  but  slowly,  whilst  it  was  urgently 
required  to  load  the  vessels  waiting  for  it  (at  one  time 
there  were  no  fewer  than  seventy  ships  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  load  with  cotton),  appointed 
an  agent  with  extraordinary  powers  to  collect  it.  He 
was  empowered  to  impress  teams,  teamsters,  and  labourers, 
and  could  take  all  cotton  required  for  State  service,  at 
a  fixed  price,  payable  in  Ocmfederate  paper. 
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Only  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  of  proved 
probity  was  fitted  to  fill  such  an  office  as  this.  The 
man  seleoted,  no  doubt  through  local  influence,  a  New 
York  Jew  of  the  name  of  Wurter,  was  of  the  worst  possible 
antecedents ;  for  he  was  a  speculator  and  a  gambler, 
and  had  been  branded  by  public  advertisement  as  a 
coward  and  a  liar !  The  teams  and  ike  teamsten  be 
impressed,  to  the  great  loss  and  inconvenience  of  t'aeir 
owners,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Government,  were  mainly  used  for  his  own  specu- 
lations, in  which  of  course  his  friends  shared. 

This  was  well  known  to  be  going  on  throughout  the 
State,  but  so  terrorised  were  the  people  by  the  rascals 
in  power  that  no  one  dared  to  take  any  steps  against 
them,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  carried  on  their  robberies 
with  impunity  up  to  the  very  last.  To  be  sure  they  aU 
cleared  out  directly  the  "  break  up  "  was  known,  and 
before  the  rule  of  the  North  was  established  in  Texas ; 
which  was  a  wise  precaution  on  their  part. 

The  ordinance  issued  by  General  Wasp,  under  martial 
law,  by  which  papeMuoney  was  made  legal  tendm  at 
par,  had  never  been  very  strictly  enforced  except  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton,  and  when  it  had  served  its  pur- 
pose, was  witiidrawn.  Immediately  on  this  the  value 
fell  away,  day  by  day,  tiU  at  last  one  had  to  pay  faboknis 
prices  Li  paper  for  everything  :  $30  for  a  very  common 
pair  of  shoes  ;  $10  per  bushel  for  corn ;  $10  per  pound 
for  coffee;  $600  for  a  very  ordinary  horse;  $2|  per 
pound  for  sugar  ;  $75  for  a  beef-steer ;  $5  for  a  water 
melon,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwdt  at  too  gr«at  length  on  this 
disgraceful  cotton-belling  business,  but  it  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  as  an  instance  of 
how  the  wicked  prosper."  One  more  story  I  must  how- 
ever teU  relating  to  it,  which  for  brasen  effrontery  beats 
everj'thing  in  ray  experience.  But  it  is  too  long  for  the 
end  of  a  chapter,  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  one. 
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I  MrsT  premise  that  the  story  I  promised  to  tdl  At  the 

end  of  tlie  last  chapter  was  not  part  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  for  I  had  left  Dunn's  command  and  the  Bio 
Orand^  before  the  ridiooloas  farce  was  enacted.  It  was, 
however,  told  to  me  by  friends  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  Moreover, 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  State,  provoking  mirth  in 
gome,  and  shame  in  others,  each  according  to  his  nature. 

It  was  well  into  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  Messrs.  Wasp, 
Dunn  and  Co.  had  done  good  business  with  their  cotton- 
cai  ng,  but  still  had  several  bales  left,  which  they  had 
not  boen  able  to  get  across  into  Mexico. 

Now  probably  General  Wasp's  disgraceful  conduct  was 
actuated  by  two  motives  :  funk  for  his  own  precious 
skin,  and  a  desire  to  covot  up  his  idiolesale  peoulaticms. 
Which  was  the  more  potent  of  the  two,  is  hard  to  say  ; 
probably  the  last  one,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
coward  without  shame. 

0"e  morning  a  terrified  Mexican  ranchero  came 
galloping  into  Brownsville  with  a  report  that  the  Yankees 
had  landed  in  force  at  Boca  del  Bio,  a  small  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  uul  were  manning,  horse,  foot 
and  artillery,  on  the  town.  At  once  all  was  confusion 
And  terror  in  the  place,  and  many  of  the  officers  were 
for  evacuating;  it  fortiliwith.  But  eren  General  Wasp 
couldn't  do  that ;  so  he  sent  out  the  gallant  Captain 
Dick  Turner,  w^  >  his  oompany  of  Partizan  Bangen^ 
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to  reconnoitre  and  report ;  Wasp  and  Dunn  remaining 
in  Brownsville  "  between  a  shake  and  a  sweat  "  whether 
to  fight  or  run.  Turner  wm  a  windy,  gasqr  fellow  who, 
with  his  toHKUP,  could  whip  a  whole  rpgiment  of  the 
despised  Yankees  unaided.  Certainly  he  was  a  poltroon, 
but  he  was  one  of  Dunn'a  basest  creatures,  and  no  doubt 
was  deep  in  the  cotifidonoe  both  of  that  worthy  and  of  the 
General.  Therefore  it  i.s  not  clear  whetiier  the  report  he 
brought  back  was  the  offtpring  of  his  fears,  or  whether 
it  wan  made  at  the  8uggeitk>n  of  his  supMriors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  returned  the  Heo<md  day,  in  hot 
haste,  with  the  report  that  he  had  sighted  a  force  of 
Yankee  cavahry  and  artillery,  sevwal  thousands  strong, 
marching  on  Brownsville.  So  overwhelming  waa  their 
strength  that  it  would  be  raadne.  (  j  attempt  to  hold 
the  place;  the  only  chance  to  save  themselves  was 
to  clear  ont  at  onoe,  which  he  should  certainly  do  him- 
self, whatever  any  one  else  did.  Some  of  the  Rangsn 
with  him  told  me  afterwards  that  all  they  saw  was  a 
big  herd  of  cattle  being  driven  over  the  prairie  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  that  it  yea  those  that  Tnnur 
miutook,  or  chose  to  mistake,  for  Yankee  cavalry  ! 

In  the  panic  and  excitement  that  followed  on  Tumw's 
report,  a  regular  drunken  spree  set  in,  ev«y  one, 
fnnn  the  General  downwards,  being  more  or  less  drunk. 
Orders  were  given  to  fire  the  barracks,  Government 
Btcnree,  buildings,  and  cotton.  As  I  have  said,  there 
wasn't  much  of  the  latter  remaining,  but  what  a  splendid 
opportunity  the  burning  of  it  gave  these  rascals  to 
cover  up  their  frauds  on  the  Government  t  What 
i/hey  hrd  failed  to  acooubt  for  had  been  burnt  to  save 
it  froii  the  Yankees  I  So  nitf ortunate  I  But  wkal 
else  co^ild  they  do  ? 

Order  and  discipline  were  at  an  «id,  uid  the  various 
regiments  and  detachments  began  to  clew  out  <m 
their  own  hook.  The  burning  went  on  merrily,  Wasp 
and  Dunn  lending  a  hand  themselves,  and  all  the  while 
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the  flames  from  the  IwMtifol  bameks  Ut  ap  a  loaiia 

of  disgrrreful  orgie. 

By  this  time  the  Yankees  were  said  to  be  oIom  at  hand, 
and  it  was        time  tor  the  gallant  Oeneral  to  sare 

hin  precious  life.  He  was  probably  worth  about 
$100,UOO,  mostly  made  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  cash  was  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  he  couldn't  afford  to  be  killed  by  these  murdering 

Yanki^es  ! 

It  was  now  that  he  made  what  the  wags  called  his 
celebrated  strategic  moreniMit  to  the  rear,  and  in  an 

ambulance  drawn  by  four  good  horses,  attended  by  a 
Hmall  escort,  never  called  a  halt  till  he  reached  Kemp's 
ranch  on  the  San  Gertrudes,  125  miles  from  Brownsville ! 
He  was  followed  by  some  of  the  soldisn  and  a  saiaU 
crowd  of  civilians ;  but  these  unfortunates  couldn't 
keep  up  with  his  headlong  flight,  for  he  had  relays  of 
horses,  and  they  had  n<nie. 

The  best  of  the  joke,  if  joke  there  can  be  in  such  a 
disgraceful  episode  as  this,  was  that  not  a  single  Yankee 
had  landed  at  Boca  del  Bio  when  all  this  took  place ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Wasp  and  his  straggling  oommand  had 
got  safely  back  to  San  Antonio  that  a  small  force  did 
land.  Even  then  it  approached  Brownsville  slowl;} 
and  with  great  caution,  bdieving  that  Uie  stmy  of  its 
evacuation  was  a  trap  to  draw  them  on.  Was  then 
ever  such  a  General,  ever  such  an  exploit,  since  war 
was  a  trade  T 

But  I  must  give  one  more  d  his  «qtkuts,  and  then  I 
liave  done  with  him,  for  some  time  at  any  rate. 

It  was  about  a  couple  of  months  before  the  hurried 
exit  ^m  Brownsrilte,  that  a  young  half-bred  Uezioan 
named  Vidal  had,  by  Dunn's  influence,  been  given  the 
command  of  thirty  Mexicans,  drafted  from  various 
companies  of  Rangers,  and  srat  <m  scouting  duty  to 
the  mouth  of  tha  Rio  GramU.  Thia  too  was  after  I 
had  left  the  oommand,    Hub  man  had  served  in  tajfi 
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own  company,  and  I  knew  him  well  as  a  vain,  trifling 

fellow  without  any  experience,  who  cared  for  nothing 
but  gambling  and  drinking.  But  he  was  son-in-law  of 
a  man  named  Kennedy,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune 
speculating  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and 
who  was  connected  with  Wasp  and  Dunn  in  their  cotton 
transactions.  This  was  of  course  enough  to  get  him  the 
billet. 

About  this  time  Dunn  had,  whilst  yet  money  was  to 
be  picked  up  at  Brownsville,  to  his  great  disgust,  been 
ordered  off  to  Eastern  Texas  with  his  command.  He 
moved  out  of  the  place,  and  camped  about  eight  miles 
off,  till  he  could  get  the  order  rescinded  (which  he  eventu- 
ally did),  and  this  left  the  garrison  rather  weak.  In  fact 
all  that  remained  General  Wasp's  personal  escort 
and  a  company  of  citizen  volunteers,  enrolled  for  home 
defence,  Vidal  knew  Durm  had  been  ordered  away,  and, 
thinking  he  was  gone,  believed  Brownsville  to  be  in 
a  defenceless  state.  So  he  "  went  Fanti,"  and  played 
the  mischief  on  the  frontier. 

Dunn,  before  he  marched  out  to  his  camp,  sent  two 
couriers,  both  of  the  old  company  in  which  Vidal  had 
served,  down  to  his  camp,  to  order  him  to  rejoin  the 
command.  To  their  great  surprise,  they  met  him 
already  on  his  road  to  Brownsville ;  but  he  explained 
that  he  had  already  received  the  order  by  a  messenger, 
and  was  on  his  way  there.  The  couriers,  who  were,  as 
I  have  said,  old  comrades  of  Vidal's,  suspected  nothing, 
and  of  course  turned  back  with  the  party.  They  all 
rode  together,  apparently  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
till  they  came  within  about  twelve  miles  of  the  poet. 
Then  they  halted,  and  Vidal  invited  his  old  comrades  to 
have  a  drink  with  him ;  and,  whilst  they  were  taking  it, 
he  and  some  of  his  men  shot  both  of  the  poor  fellows  down. 

One  of  them,  named  Dashields,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  joined  the  service  at  the  same  time  as  mymlf,  was 
the  only  son  of  an  old  army  officer,  who  at  the  tinw 
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Secession  edited  a  paper  in  San  Antonio.  Him  the 
treacherous  villains  killed  on  the  spot  other  man, 
though  sorely  wounded,  got  to  his  '  ;  -sfc,  and  mi»naged 
to  ride  into  Brownsville  before  his  pu  ^aets.  He  arrived, 
speechless,  but  signed  for  pencil  toi  1  |  .iprr  and  irrote 
his  tale  before  he  died. 

Dunn,  who  happened  to  have  come  into  the  town  from 
his  camp,  refused  to  beUeve  that  his  pet  could  have  been 
gnUty  of  such  baseness,  but  averred  the  trmwhery  must 
be  t'le  work  of  guerillas,  or  a  party  of  marauding  Yankee 
cavalry.  However,  he  sent  orders  for  his  command  to 
march  back  to  the  post  forthwith,  and  sent  out  my 
friend  Jack  Vinton,  with  a  party  of  ten  men,  to  recon- 
noitre and  ascertain  what  Vidal  was  really  doing. 
Vinton  had  not  gone  far  before  he  encountered  the 
rascal  with  a  party  which  he  had  increMed  to  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  by  picking  up  "  greasers,"  which 
can  always  be  done  along  the  Rio  Grande  when  any 
|)lunder  is  to  the  fore.  Vinton  of  course  couldn't  attack 
with  his  small  party,  and  Vidal  seems  to  have  come  to 
a  halt,  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  future  movements, 
supposing  that  the  escape  of  the  wounded  man  would 
have  put  the  garrison  on  the  alert. 

Now  if  Wasp  and  Dunn  had  only  gone  out  at  once,  they 
probably  would  have  caught,  and  destroyed,  the  whole 
of  the  murdering  gang,  and  so  saved  many  lives  and 
I)revented  the  destruction  of  much  valuable  property. 
But  they,  like  Vidal  himself,  were  better  hands  at  mur- 
dering defenceless  people  than  fighting,  so  they  set 
to  work  erecting  breastworks  of  their  precious  cotton- 
bales,  and  getting  a  g\m  into  position,  against  the  attack 
of  this  paltry  baud  of  Mexican  cut-throats  ! 

Vidal,  finding  he  was  not  attacked,  turned  back  down 
the  Rio  Grand6,  and  raising  the  cry  of  "  Muerto  k  loB 
Americanos ! "  plundered  all  the  ranches  in  the  district, 
and  murdered  all  the  Americans  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

Two  dftyi  after  the  mvadex  of  the  oourien,  the  galUnt 
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warrion  in  Brownsville,  having  partly  recovered  from 

their  scare,  sent  out  two  companies  of  Rangers  in  pursuit. 
These,  if  they  could  have  come  up  with  Mr.  Vidal  and 
his  Mexioans,  would  h»ye  made  very  short  work  ai  them. 
But  unfortunately  the  rascal  got  wind  of  what  was  up, 
and  scattered  his  band,  all  of  whom  got  safely  across 
the  river  into  Mexico,  where  they  eventually  joined 
Cortinas,  the  notorious  brigand  and  guerilla  leader. 

Now  having  told  these  two  stories,  which  seemed 
to  fit  into  this  place,  I  must  hark  back  to  the  doings 
on  the  Bio  Grande,  whilst  I  was  yet  a  sergeant  under 
the  gallant  Dunn's  command.  And  one  of  them  at  any 
rate  was  remarkable  enough,  I  think,  to  be  worth  the 
telling. 

It  may  be  remembwed  that  inChapter  II.  of  the  previous 

Book  I  mentioned  having  casually  met  a  man  named 
Davis  outside  Corpus  Christ!,  shortly  after  Thompson 
and  I  landed  in  Texas.  Davis  was  a  lawyer  of  some 
standing  and,  though  a  strong  Northerner,  was  popular 
with  a  certtiin  section  of  the  people,  and  had  been  elected 
a  Probate  Judge.  When  Secession  took  place  he  had, 
like  many  others,  to  cleair  out,  and  w&at  North,  where 
he  was  given  a  commission  as  Colonel  to  raise  a  regiment 
fot  Federal  service  out  of  the  disaffected  elements  in 
South-west  Texas  and  the  deserters  and  the  Tmegtdm 
who  had  crossed  into  Mexico.  With  this  object  he 
established  his  headquarters  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  little  way  above  Boca  del  Bio,  and 
mar  a  small  frame  building  dignified  by  the  Mexioans 
with  the  name  of  a  Custom  House.  Close  by  this  a 
detachment  of  Mexican  troops,  some  thirty  in  number, 
was  quturtered  to  guard  the  pamage  of  the  river,  across 
which  two  small  ferryboats  pUed  by  day,  but  were 
tied  up  on  our  aide  at  night,  since  the  fmymen  lived 
there. 

Davis,  uded  by  two  Texan  ren^ades  nanoed  Haifl^t 
and  Mooson  {tit»  letter  a  desperado  cl  ib»  tront 
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character,  who  had  shot  two  men  near  Corpus  Christi 
and  then  bolted  into  Mexico)  had  collected  together 
abc  t  three  hundred  deserters,  and  was,  it  was  reported, 
about  to  take  them  by  sea  to  New  C.  wu  to  jofai  the 
Yankees  there. 

This  then  was  the  position  of  affairs  when,  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  April  1863,  the  bugles  sounded  the  fall-in 
at  our  camp  near  Brownsville,  and  Maj(»  Sampson, 
when  the  parade  was  formed,  called  for  150  volunteers 
for  a  night  expedi»/ion.  We  were  not  told  the  nature 
of  the  service,  nor  where  we  were  to  go,  only  th«t 
probably  there  would  be  some  fighting ;  and  almost 
every  man  in  the  six  companies  stepped  the  six  paces 
to  the  front.  "  Boys,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  take  you  all ; 
wish  I  could  ;  but  I  gtieea  six  htmdred's  too  many  for  the 
job.  So  each  captain  must  pick  thirty  of  his  best 
mounted  men — that'll  be  quite  enough.  And  look 
sharp,  and  get  a  day's  rations  together,  for  I'm  off 
by  sundown." 

I  was  one  of  those  chosen  from  my  company  ;  saw 
my  horse  well  fed,  got  my  rations  ready,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  fell  in  just  before  sundown.  After 
an  examination  of  arms  and  horses,  about  which  latter 
the  Major  was  very  particular,  explaining  that  we  had 
a  long,  sharp  ride  to  do  that  night,  he  gave  the  word 
to  march. 

Once  clear  of  the  camp  we  wheeled  to  the  right  and, 
keeping  close  to  the  deep  fringe  of  chaparral  that  lines 
the  river-bank  nearly  to  its  mouth,  moved  at  a  sharp 
trot  in  the  direction  of  Boca  del  Rio,  distant  about 
forty  miles.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening  and,  as 
the  last  gleam  of  dayUght  died  out,  we  rode  aloi^  at 
a  smart  "  lope  "  over  the  open  prairie  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  however  would  set  and  leave  us  in 
darkness  in  some  four  hours'  time.  So  we  pushed  along 
to  make  the  most  of  the  light,  evefy  ons  wondering 
and  gaessing  what  we  wcte  after ;  tm,  8»  f»,  th*  sMiet 
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had  been  well  kept,  if  indeed  it  was  known  to  any  one 
except  the  Major,  and  none  of  us  knew  our  destinat  >n. 

For  about  two  hours  we  kept  going,  "  loping  "  and 
trotting,  and  then  our  commander  halted,  dismounted 

us,  to  ease  the  horses  for  a  few  moments,  and  told  us  he 
was  going  to  cross  by  the  ferry,  just  above  Boca  del  Rio, 
into  Mexican  territory,  capture  the  Custom  House  and 
its  Mexican  guard,  and  then  surprise  Davis'  camp.  He 
was  going  to  take  him  and  his  officers,  and  burst  up  his 
precious  regiment  of  deserters  and  renegades  ;  and  as 
he  had  two  good  and  reliable  Mexican  guides  with  him, 
thought  it  \v(nild  be  easy  enough  to  effect  the  surprise, 
if  only  we  could  secure  the  Custom  House  guard  before 
the  alarm  -yas  given. 

Now  these  deserters  and  their  boasting  talk,  which 
we  heard  of  in  Matamoras  and  in  our  camps,  had  riled 
the  boys  very  much,  and  they  were  "  blue  mouldy  "  to 
get  at  them.  Co  when  the  Major  had  unfolded  hk  plan 
of  campaign  they  were  wild  with  excitement,  and  raised 
such  a  cheer  as  set  the  chichalakas  and  turkey-cocks  in 
the  chaparral  hard  by  crowing  and  gobbling  vehemently. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  was  as  dead  against  the 
deserters  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  anybody,  I  thought 
the  proceeding  an  unwise  one  ;  for  the  more  successful 
we  were  in  our  raid,  the  greater  would  be  the  insult  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  whose  territory  we  were  going 
to  violate,  and  I  thought  it  bad  policy  to  embroil  our- 
selves with  people  who,  so  far,  had  been  friendly  to  our 
cause. 

About  3  a.m.  we  reached  the  ferry,  and  found  the  two 
boats  tied  up  all  right  on  our  side.  Leaving  our  horses 
under  guard,  we  quietly  crossed  in  two  teripe,  and  fwmed 
up  in  dead  silence  under  the  high  bank,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  Mexican  guard  house.  The  moon  had  long 
since  set,  and  save  for  the  glimmering  Ught  of  the  stars, 
darkness  reigned. 

A  whispered  word  of  oomnuuid  wm  pMsed  down  tint 
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ranks,  and  noiselessly  we  crept  up  the  bank  past  the 
Ciirttoni  House,  standing  presently  round  the  guard 
house,  where  no  light  was  visible,  and  all  were  apparently 
fast  asleep.  The  surprise  was  complete,  for  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  thirty  Mexicans  were  prisoners, 
and  their  arms  secured.  Never  did  I  see  men  so  soared 
as  they  were  when  they  found  themselves  prisoners  in 
our  power. 

Evidently  they  hadn't  a  very  high  opinion  of  us,  for 
they  seemed  to  think  they  would  be  murdered,  and  many 
fell  on  their  knees  and  begged  for  their  lives.  Great 
accordingly  was  their  relief  when  Major  Sampson  assured 
them  their  lives  were  safe,  and  that  if  they  kept  quiet 
they  would  probably  be  released  in  an  honr  or  two. 

Davis'  camp  was  about  two  miles  away,  and  the  road 
to  it  lay  through  the  dense  chaparral  nearly  the  whole 
distance. 

Sampson  left  five  men,  with  loaded  rifles  and  six- 
sliooters,  in  charge  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  rest  of  us 
set  off,  marching  two  abreast  along  the  narrow  path 
in  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night,  the  two  Mexican 
gxiides  leading  the  way.  From  them  the  Major  had 
learned  that  Davis,  Height,  and  Monson  occupied  a 
good-sized  hospital  tent,  pitched  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp.  Twenty  picked  men  were  therefore  told  off  to 
secure  these  three,  at  all  hazards,  when  the  rush  was  made. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant  stroll  along  that 
black  path,  where  you  could  scarcely  see  your  hand 
before  you  ;  for  if  Davis  had  an  inkling  of  what  was 
afoot  he  could  cut  us  up  to  a  man.  Fortunately  for  us 
however,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  was  in 
store  for  Mm.  So  secure  did  he  deem  himself  on  neutral 
territory,  that  when  at  last  we  emerged  from  that  horrible 
path  into  the  comparative  light  of  the  space  around  the 
camp,  we  found  no  picket,  not  ev«a  a  sentry  mounting 
guard.  By  the  dim  starlight  we  could  see  quite  a  number 
of  tents,  and  on  each  flank  wagons  drawn  up,  whilst 
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outside  them  were  many  horses  picketed.  In  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  standing  by  itself  in  a  small  open  space, 
was  the  hospital  tent  suze  enough;  and  now,  if  the 
three  men  we  particularly  wanted  were  in  it,  we  had 
them  right  enough. 

It  was  now,  as  I  guessed,  about  4.30  a.m.,  and  still  quite 
dark.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  :  the  whole  camp 
was  fast  asleep,  unconscious  of  the  fate  awaiting  it  so 
soon.  Ill  dead  silence,  and  on  tiptoe,  we  filed  right  and 
left,  the  twenty  picked  men  in  the  centre,  and  then 
waited  for  the  signal  to  charge.  This  was  to  be  a  Mwgk> 
shot  fired  by  the  Major. 

The  shot  sounded,  loud  and  startling  in  the  stiUneis 
of  the  night,  and  then,  with  a  volley  from  all  the  rifles, 
and  one  wild  yell,  we  were  pmongst  the  tents.  In  less 
than  five  minutes,  we  twenty  told  off  for  the  duty  had 
Davis  and  his  friends  securely  tied.  None  of  them 
made  any  resistance  except  Monson,  who  fought  like  a 
wild  cat  and  wounded  two  of  the  men  badly  with  his 
bowie-knife  before  he  was  overpowered.  The  rest  of 
the  renegades,  completely  surprised,  for  the  attack  to 
them  was  a  veritable  "  bolt  from  the  blue,"  showed  but 
little  fight,  and  those  who  did  were  speedily  shot  down. 
Those  who  could,  bolted  right  and  left  into  the  drase 
chaparral,  where  we  didn't  attempt  to  follow  th«n. 
Only  two  prisoners,  besides  the  three  leaders,  were  taken. 

By  the  time  it  was  all  over,  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  began  to  show  in  the  east,  and  it  was  time  for  us  to 
be  off,  before  the  whole  country  turned  out.  So  hastily 
collecting  all  the  arms  we  could  carry,  and  exploding 
the  ammunition,  we  set  off  at  a  smart  pace  for  the  f«ry, 
bringing  the  five  prisoners  along  with  us.  There  we  re- 
leased the  Mexican  guard,  and  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  were  safely  across  on  our  own  side  of  the  river 
again.  Our  only  casualties  were  one  man  killed,  and  the 
two  wounded  by  Monson  It  was  a  smart  bit  of  work, 
and  well  managed,  though  I  stUl  thought  it  very  fooliJi  to 
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risk  the  bringing  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  all  Mexico 
just  for  the  fun  of  breaking  up  the  nest  of  renegades. 

It  was  a  most  lovely  summer  morning  that  Sunday, 
and  as  we  halted  for  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the 
livo-oaks,  where  the  horses  had  been  left  over  night,  all 
were  jubilant  over  the  complete  success  of  our  little  trip, 
and  no  one  gave  any  heed  to  possible  troubles  to  oome. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  rest,  which  we  had  well  earned, 
we  started  on  our  return  to  camp.  About  noon  we  halted 
near  a  clump  of  live-oaks,  and  dismounted.  Major 
Sampson  moved  quietly  about  amongst  the  boys,  evidently 
taking  their  opinions  on  some  matter  of  importance, 
though  he  never  came  near  me.  What  it  was,  was  soon 
made  clear ;  for  in  about  ten  minutes'  time  Monscm, 
Height,  and  the  two  other  prisonon  were  dangling  from 
the  limb  of  a  live-oak  hard  by. 

Monson  no  doubt  richly  deserved  his  fate,  for  he 
was  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel,  whose  only  redeeming 
feature  was  his  pluck.  Against  the  others  nothing 
particular  was  known  except  their  desertion  from  the 
Confederate  forces.  For  this  doubtless  they  deserved 
death  by  all  the  laws  of  war,  but  they  ought  to  have 
been  tried  first  in  all  due  form  by  court-martial.  Samp- 
son's excuse  for  the  murders,  for  such  they  were,  was 
that  if  he  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities in  camp,  there  would  probably  be  such  a  rumpus 
kicked  up  by  the  Mexicans,  over  the  raid,  that  they 
would  have  to  be  released  and  sent  across  the  Bio  Grande 
again. 

Davis  was  spared,  and  taken  nto  camp  under  strong 
escort.  There  the  desire  amongst  the  boys  to  hang  him 
was  very  strong ;  but  General  Wasp  and  Dunn,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  string  him  up,  were  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  such  an  act.  They  therefore  told 
off  a  party  of  twelve  reliable  men  to  guard  him,  with 
myself  as  Sergeant  (to  which  exalted  rank  I  had  then 
attained)  in  charge :  probably  because  they  knew  I 
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had  always  resolutely  set  my  face  against  private  and 

amateur  hangings.  The  next  day,  about  midnight, 
when  all  the  camp  was  quiet,  I  reoeived  an  order  to  take 
the  prisoner  owt  to  General  Bfagrader's  camp  beyond 
Brownsville,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  Provost  there :  a 
wise  precaution  I  believe,  for  if  the  boys  had  known  he 
was  being  removed,  they  would  have  lynched  him  to  a 
certainty.  As  it  was  I  got  him  safely  away,  and  was 
very  glad  when  the  Provast  in  Magruder's  camp  relieved 
me  of  my  troublesome  charge. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  the  Governor  of  Nueva  Leon, 
in  whose  jurisdiction  the  raid  had  been  made,  was  furious 
at  the  insult  put  upon  his  country,  and  demanded  the 
instant  release  of  Colonel  Davis  and  a  full  apology  for 
the  violation  of  his  territory.  With  these  demands 
General  Magruder  at  once  complied,  and  both  he  and 
General  Wasp  having  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  raid, 
the  matter  dropped. 

In  after  years,  when  the  war  was  over,  I  met  Davis 
again  in  Indianola  at  the  house  of  my  friend  sind  partner 
Doctor  Hughes.  He  told  me  that  during  that  night's 
march  to  Magruder's  camp  he  folly  expected  to  be 
strung  up  on  every  tree  we  came  to,  and  that  he  thought 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  me  that  such  was  not  his  fate. 
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mr  nuHD  oon  koms 

About  this  time  we  were  startled  in  our  camp  by  the 
firing  of  salTos  of  artillery  and  volleys  of  musketry  over 
in  Matamoraa.  Flags  were  hoisted  on  all  the  public 
buildings,  and  crowds  of  Mexicans  went  about  cheering 
and  shouting  themselvee  hoarse.  In  the  evening  the 
town  was  illuminated  after  a  fashion,  and  a  grand  "  fan- 
dango "  held  in  honour  of  a  glorious  victory  gained  over 
the  French  under  Marshal  Bazaine. 

The  very  next  day,  curiously  enough,  thero  were  more 
rejoicings,  though  not  on  quite  so  extensive  a  scale.  This 
time  it  was  the  Yankees  celebrating  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  practical  ruin  of  the  Ck)nfederate  oanae.  Both 
these  jubilations  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  premature  ; 
for  the  Mexican  "  victory  "  proved  in  readity  to  be  a 
severe  defeat,  and  Vicksburg,  sorely  battered,  and  in 
desperate  plight,  still  gallantly  held  out. 

\  lieutenant  in  ray  company  named  Luck,  to  whose 
mi  deeds  I  have  before  referred,  especially  after  the 
fight  with  the  German  Unionists  tmrn  Friedrioksbtug,  had 
now  to  resign  his  ooinmissi(Hi,  as  the  boys  insisted  on 
his  retiring. 

I  was  persuaded  by  my  friends  amongst  the  better- 
class  men  to  pat  up  tiie  yaoanoy,  and,  though  I  was 
sick  of  trying  to  get  a  commission,  consented.  I  got  a 
clear  majority  of  votes,  but  was  done  again  by  Dunn's 
trickery.  The  man  vho  stood  not  to  am  wms  pnt  up 
to  demand  a  leooont,  and  iihen  it  was  worked  so  that 
our  positions  were  zevtersed,  and  I  oame  out  seoond. 
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Look,  imuMdiately  he  resigned  his  Uentmiuit's  oom- 
mission,  was  appointed  by  Dunn  Captain  and  Qoarlnw 

master  of  the  regiment. 
A  aoene  which  took  jdaoe  Jnat  after  this  election  is 

perhfijis  worth  relating,  because  one  of  tiie  actors  in  it 
behaved  with  pluck  and  generosity  :  a  combination  of 
qualities  not  often  found  amongst  our  rough  frontiersmen. 
A  dispute  about  stnne  trifling  matter  arose  betwemi  two 

members  of  our  company  named  Adams  and  Cranham. 
The  first,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  a  Western 
stock-raiser,  a  rough,  open-hearted  fellow,  with  plenty 
of  pluck,  and  much  liked  by  everybody ;  the  other  a 
little  backwoods  schoolmaster,  and  would-be  lawyer,  ill- 
tempered  and  spiteful,  with  a  sharp  edge  to  his 
tongue. 

In  the  course  of  the  dispute  Cranham  grew  very 
abusive,  and  Adams  ho  suffered  from  rheumatism  and 
walked  with  a  stick,  eatened  to  strike  him,  if  he  gave 
him  any  more  talk.  Cranham  at  once  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  six-shooter,  and  dared  him  to  do  so.  Adams 
raised  his  stick,  and  the  other  fired  point-blank  at  his 
head,  and  missed,  though  he  was  so  close  that  hk  hair 
was  ^jowder-burned.  f  nham  then  started  to  run, 
firing  as  he  went ;  an:;  xdams,  forgetting  all  about  his 
InmenMS,  darted  after  him.  In  about  twenty  steps  he 
caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and,  as  the  runaway  pointed 
his  pistol  at  him  again,  grasped  it  by  the  muzzle  and 
wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand  by  a  quick  turn  of 
his  wrist. 

His  adversary  then  took  to  his  heels,  crying  for  mercy 
as  he  ran.  From  ninety -nine  men  out  of  every  hundred 
in  tiiat  oamp  he  would  hare  received  none,  but  AAwn> 
was  the  exception.  He  was  a  splendid  shot,  either  with 
pistol  or  rifle^  and  as  Cranham  ran,  screaming  with  terror, 
he  oovared  him  for  a  moment ;  then  dropped  his  muzzle, 
and  walked  up  to  where  we  were  standing,  sayii^  qn^ 
coolly,  "  I  couldn't  shoot  the  poor  devil  Uke  Hulk** 
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Both  iDMi  were  placed  under  Mtwt  by  the  d^tda  erf 

the  company  ;  but  there  was  so  strong  a  fueling  amongst 
the  boys  on  Adams'  behalf,  that  they  were  bob^.  shortly 
released,  on  conditkm  that  they  dropped  the  quarrel,  to 
which  my  friend  at  any  rate  readily  agreed. 

About  the  middle  of  April  1863  our  company,  then 
quartered  in  Brownsville,  was  ordered  to  rejdn  the 
regiment,  stationed  tome  twelve  miles  below  the  town ; 
a  detachment  of  twenty  men  being  left  behind,  which 
wouid  be  relieved  in  a  fortnight.  I  volunteered  to 
remain  with  thb  detaohmant,  and  it  was  forttmate  I  did 
80,  for  my  old  friend  Thompson  turned  up  at  Browns- 
ville the  very  day  after  the  company  marched  oat. 
He,  aa  I  have  already  said,  had  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  Frio  ranofa  to  me  more  than  a  year  before,  and 
was  now  on  his  way  home.  He  had  come  to  Brownsville 
partly  to  say  good-bye  to  me  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  passage  in  a  blodude^ronner  homeward  bound 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Our  meeting  was 
most  cordial,  for  save  and  except  for  the  foolish  quarrel 
at  the  ranch  over  the  pet  deer  he  shot,  which  was  entirely 
my  fault,  we  had  beoi  warm  frisiida  tSaaot  we  flrat  OMt 
in  Canada,  three  years  before. 

He  looked  pretty  well,  but  complained  of  his  head, 
and  a  general  lassitade  and  wearineee. 

The  next  day  he  seemed  worse,  was  feverish  and 
restless,  and  that  afternoon  I  got  my  friend  Doctor 
Jones,  the  head  of  the  medical  service  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
to  see  him.  He  said  he  had  a  mild  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  but  with  care  and  good  nursing  thought  he  wouid 
be  all  right  again  in  a  few  weeks.  With  some  difficulty 
I  got  him  a  comfortable  lodging  in  the  town  and,  witk  tbe 
aid  of  a  Mexican  woman,  tended  and  nursed  him  myself 
for  the  next  fortnight.  Then  I  was  obliged  to  rejoin 
the  r^ment ;  but  as  my  friend  was  already  on  'ibe  road 
to  oonvaleMcause,  I  l^t  him  with  a  iaii^  easy  mind, 
promising  to  wUonaaaooiiaa  I  ooidd.   I  qwi^  lour  dafs 
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in  oamp,  during  which  we  had  almoat  inoMsant  drill,  in 

preparation  for  inspection  at  BrownHviile  by  Gktneral 
Magruder.  Then  we  marched  into  the  town  for  this 
function,  and  I  found  Thompaon  so  much  better  that, 
though  still  weak,  ho  was  out  of  bed  and  dresaed. 

Magruder  overhauled  us  thoroughly,  for  with  all  his 
faults  he  was  a  real  soldier,  and  a  fighting  man.  He 
was  a  West  Point  man,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  at  the  time  of  Secession.  On  that  he 
was  made  major-general,  and  given  the  command  of  a 
division  nn^  Lee,  with  wh<»n  he  did  good  service 
and  saw  much  hard  fighting  in  Virginia,  when  McClellan 
was  foiled  in  his  first  attempt  on  Richmond.  But 
it  was  said  that  it  was  owing  to  some  fatal  weakness 
oi  his  that  he  failed  to  bring  np  his  diviaicm  hi  time 
to  block  Mc(Mellan'H  retreat  on  the  James  River,  so 
saving  that  commander  from  an  overwhelming  disaster. 
Anyway,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  shortly 
after  this  occurrence,  and  sent  down  to  Texas.  What- 
ever his  faults,  he  was  the  best  officer  by  far  thtA  we 
had  seen  in  Texas  since  the  war  began. 

He  seemed  pleased  with  our  turn-out  and  appeMance ; 
and  indeed  we  were,  as  far  as  men  and  horses  went, 
a  fine  body  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  could  have  given  a 
good  account  of  ourselves,  if  only  we  had  had  a  capdUe 
leader  like  himself.  As  to  drill,  I'm  afraid  that  was  not 
our  strong  point ;  but  that  was  the  fault  of  Dunn  and  his 
crew,  and  1  believe  Magruder  gave  these  gentry  a  bit 
of  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  their  ign<ffanoe  and  in- 
efficiency. So  it  was  rqmrted,  and  I  most  sinoerriy  hqpe 
it  was  true. 

After  the  inspection  we  rode  back  to  oamp,  and  tiwie 
had  to  remain  on  duty  '  the  following  Friday.  Then 
I  got  leave  till  the  Sundt.^  night,  and  rode  up  to  Browns- 
ville to  look  aft^  Thompson.  Unfortunately  he  had  had 
a  slight  relapse  and  had  takoa  to  his  bed  again,  but  the 
doctor  I  called  in,  in  Jonee*  idbeenoe  in  Cknpiu  Chriitif 
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made  light  of  It ;  said  he  had  been  doing  too  much, 
but  with  care  and  quiet  would  BOon  be  all  right  again. 
So  1  left  him  that  Sunday  afternoon,  without  any  appre- 
hention,  and  nerer  diMined  that  oar  final  parting  waa 

HO  near  at  hand. 

That  ride  back  to  camp  waa  a  memorable  ona,  for  a 
comrade  who  rode  with  me,  and  myutU,  were  oaoght  in 
a  sudden  tornado  some  miles  abort  of  it.  An  inky 
lilac  kiiess  sproad  over  the  sky  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  almost  before  we  could  take  shelter  in  the  chaparral, 
down  came  the  rain  in  bucketfuls.  All  that  night  it 
|i(  Hired  down  upon  us,  and  without  blankets,  or  cover 
of  any  sort,  we  sat  shivering  and  drenched  to  the  skin. 
Arrived  at  camp,  we  found  oar  comi'adea  \n  not  much 
better  pUght,  for  their  tents  had  been  bhywn  in  all  direo- 
tions,  and  the  whole  show  was  a  wreck. 

I'ho  day  we  returned  an  order  was  read  out  on  **  dreM- 
parade,"  oonvwrting  us,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  into 
the  33rd  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry,  in  the  regular  Con- 
federate service,  taking  our  tents  from  us,  and  reducing 
our  transport  to  four  wagtma  to  the  regiment.  TJik 
created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  boys  ; 
for  service  in  a  local  Partizan  Regiment,  for  which  they 
had  enlisted,  was  very  different  from  that  in  a  regular 
corps.  To  me  it  brought  a  hope  of  eecape  from  the 
service  I  hated  so  much  ;  for  in  the  regulars  substitutes 
were  allowed,  whilst  in  the  Rangers  they  were  not,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  one  aa  aoon  aa  I  oould. 

Till  the  Thursday  evMiing  we  were  busy  with  drills 
and  inspections,  and  it  was  not  till  Friday  morning  that 
I  could  get  leave  to  go  back  to  my  sick  friuid.  I  found 
him  decidedly  wowe,  thoii«^  he  didn't  seem  to  realiae 
it,  but  was  cheerful,  and  very  glad  to  see  me.  "  I  am 
always  better  when  I  have  you  with  me,  old  friend," 
he  said.  "  Don't  teare  me  if  you  OMI  ha^  it,  tfll  I'm 
all  right  again." 
1  had  a  week's  leave,  and  would  be  with  him  all  that 
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time,  I  told  him,  and  at  the  end  of  that,  hoped  he  would 
be  up  again.  But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  had  no  such 
hope,  for  it  seemed  to  me  the  end  of  all  things  earthly 
was  oloae  at  hand  for  my  poor  friend,  and  tlM  thought 
was  hard  to  bear.  I  went  off  at  once  to  the  doctor, 
and  asked  his  opinion.  He  had  seen  Thompson  an  hour 
or  two  before,  and  said  there  was  no  danger,  though  he 
certainly  was  very  weak.  Might  I  call  in  the  post 
surgeon,  and  would  they  both  see  him  together  ?  He 
had  no  objection,  and  presently,  after  consultation,  I 
was  assured  by  both  that  my  fears  were  groundless, 
for  with  good  nursing  my  friend  would  pull  round. 
That,  at  any  rate,  he  should  have,  poor  old  fellow,  as  far 
as  I  could  give  him  it.  All  that  Friday  night  I  sat  up 
with  him,  and  all  Saturday  never  left  him.  He  was  very 
patient  and  quiet ;  but  he  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  doctors'  opinion,  I  felt  sick 
at  heart,  for  as  I  watched  his  thin,  drawn  features  I 
knew  there  was  no  hope. 

On  Saturday  evening,  as  t'.e  daylight  was  fading,  I 
was  sitting  by  his  side,  whilst  he  apparently  was  dozing. 
I  suppose  I  looked  sad  and  wraried,  as  indeed  I  was, 
for  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
mine  said,  "  Don't  worry  yourself  about  me,  my  dear 
fellow ;  I  shall  be  all  right  again  soon,  if  you  can  stay  with 
me  and  look  after  me."  I  declared  I  wouldn't  leave  him 
whatever  happened,  till  he  was  better.  "  But  you  must 
be  back  in  camp  by  the  end  of  the  week.  You  mustn't 
get  into  trouble  for  me ;  I  have  been  trouble  moof^  to 
others,  without  that,"  he  said.  Then,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  as  talking  to  himself — "  I  daresay  that'll  be  long 
enough."  He  lay  quite  stiU  after  this,  and,  thinking 
he  was  asleep,  I  wp  .  gently  moving  away  when,  once 
more,  he  laid  his  hand  on  mine  and  said,  "  Don't 
move ;  if  you  don't  mind  listening,  1  should  like  to  tell 
you  who  I  am,  and  how  I  oante  to  leave  hfune,  jurt 
before  we  met  in  Canada." 
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And  this  ia  what  he  told  me,  as  I  sat  by  his  side  in  the 
deepening  gloom.  There  was  no M:7g  veiy  romantio 
in  it ;  only  the  tragedy  of  a  oommonplaoe  life,  that  bo 
many  of  us  carry  about  with  us  for  years,  hiding  it  so 
carefully  from  our  friends  behind  a  smiling,  oheetful  faoe, 
whilst  our  hearts  are  heavy  within  us. 

He  had  been  Btation-master  at  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  a  great  railway  in  the  North  of  England.  He 
had  a  pleasant  home,  and  a  good  wife,  and  lived  happily 
and  comfortably  in  the  northern  town  for  about  five 
years.  Then  one  night  the  Edinburgh  express  ran  into 
a  shunting  goods-train  just  outside  the  station,  an  i  there 
was  a  frightful  smash:  carriages  piled  on  each  other, 
dead,  dying,  and  mutilated  pasBengers,  making  such  a 
scene  as  only  those  who  have  witnessed  such  an  accident 
can  realise.  He  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  for  the 
accident,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  kind,  had  been 
caused  by  the  careleBsness  of  a  signalman.  But  the 
shock  of  the  awful  scene  he  had  gone  through  was  too 
much  for  his  nerves,  and  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 

The  directors  of  the  company  gave  him  a  month's 
leave  during  which  to  reconsider  the  matter  ;  for  he 
was  a  valued  official,  and  they  wished  to  retain  him.  But 
it  was  no  good.  The  very  sight  of  the  station,  and  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  trains,  so  uniMiTed  him  th*t  it 
seemed  to  his  disordered  imagination  every  one  was 
pointing  at  him  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

All  this  I  may  say  was  inexplicable  to  me,  for  he  always 
seemed  a  cool,  placid  man,  the  very  last  one  to  be 
troubled  with  nerves,  whilst  I  knew  him.  However, 
in  his  then  state  of  mind  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  throw  up  his  employmmit.  This  done,  he  left  the 
town,  dropped  his  real  name,  whi^h  had  become  hateful 
to  him,  and  took  that  of  Thompson.  For  a  short  time 
he  went  into  farming  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the 
extreme  wi-nt  of  England.  But  wherev«  he  went  he 
was  haunted  by  the  fear  lest  he  should  meet  some  one 
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who  knew  him,  and  would  whisper,  "  That's  the  late 
station-master  of  who  caused  that  awful  accident." 

It  was  becoming  a  monomania  wit^  him ;  so  at  last 
his  wife  agreed  with  him  that  hia  only  chance  wm  to 
leave  England,  and  start  life  afresh  in  a  new  country. 
When  he  had  found  a  new  home,  she  would  come  out 
and  join  him.  In  this,  as  we  know,  he  had  failed ;  and 
now,  poor  fellow,  he  was  going  home  to  his  wife,  who  was 
eagerly  expecting;  him,  he  said.  Would  I  write  to  he> 
by  the  first  opportunity,  and  tell  her  ho\*  it  was  he  had 
been  so  long  on  the  journey  ?  He  gave  me  her  address, 
and  said  he  had  told  her  all  about  me,  and  what  friends 
we  had  been,  and  how  pleased  she  would  be,  poor  soul, 
to  get  a  letter  frran  me. 

I  promised  him  to  write  by  the  first  chance ;  bot 
presently  he  looked  questioningly  at  me  and  said  :  "  Bat 
after  all  it  is  periiaps  Lardly  worth  while  to  write,  I  shall 
be  home  almost  as  soon  as  youj*  letter."  He  did  go 
"  home,"  poor  fellow,  before  I  ju\d  write,  for  he  died 
in  my  arms  next  morning  at  sunrise. 

He  was  sleeping  quietiy,  after  a  restless  ni^t,  and  I 
lay  down  close  by  him.  Suddenly  I  heard  him  gasping 
and  struggling  for  breath.  I  held  him  a  few  minutes 
in  my  arms  ;  then  I  laid  him  back  upon  the  bed,  for  my 
poor  frimd  was  dead. 

At  sunset  that  lovely  Sunday  evening  we  laid  him  to 
rest  in  the  cemetery  hard  by  the  town.  An  Episcopal 
clergyman  read  the  solemn  Church  of  England  hanal 
service,  and  then  the  doctor,  and  the  little  party  of 
mourners  who  had  followed  with  me,  left  him  to  sleep 
for  ever,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

My  poor  friend's  death  was  inexpressibly  sad  to  me,  and 
I  mourned  him  truly  as  an  honourable,  open-hearted 
man,  fearless,  and  truthful  in  all  his  dealings.  How 
I  regretted  having  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Texas! 
But  then  I  didn't  know  his  story,  or  his  aims  and  objects 
had  I  known  them,  things  might  have  been  difinent 
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The  following  day,  hearing  that  Dunn  was  in  town,  I 
went  out  and  asked  him  for  sixty  days'  leave  to  attend 
to  my  own  business,  for  1  felt  very  reluctant  to  return 
to  camp  just  then ;  and  besides,  I  had  had  no  tidings  from 
the  ranch  for  some  time,  and  didn't  know  whether  the 
Indians  had  cleared  out  the  whole  place  or  not.  He 
said  he  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't  grant  me  this,  as  all 
furlough  had  been  stopiied  by  the  General's  orders,  but 
added,  "  Now  you  are  in  the  regulars,  why  don't  you 
get  a  substitute  ?  "  Well,  it  was  almost  a  mockery  to 
ask  such  a  question  ;  for  such  things  are  very  rare  com- 
modities, and  when  one  by  good  fortune  was  found,  the 
authorities  were  very  fastidious  about  accepting  him, 
unless  the  applicant  were  a  favourite.  However,  I  sud, 
"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  you  will  aooept  a  sabetitate 
in  my  place  if  I  can  get  one  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered ;  "  I  will  recommend  his 
acceptance  by  the  General,  tot  it  rests  with  him." 

How  strangely  things  happen  in  this  world  some- 
times !  That  very  ev^iing  a  young  fellow,  evidently 
a  sailor  and  an  ^^iglishman,  met  me  in  the  town,  and 
asked  me  some  qneetion — about  a  lodging,  I  think  it  was. 
So  we  got  into  conversation,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
come  over  in  a  coaster  from  New  Orleans,  and  been 
discharged ;  that  he  was  sick  of  the  sea,  and  had  some 
idea  ot  joining  the  C!onfederate  service :  could  I  put  him 
in  the  way  of  it  Y  "  Why,"  I  said,  '*  you've  come  to 
the  vAry  man  who  can,  and  who  will  put  something  into 
your  pocket  too  !  " 

Then  I  told  him  how  I  wanted  a  substitute,  and  was 
willing  to  pay  him  $160,  if  that  would  suit  him.  He 
jumped  at  it,  and  we  simok  tiw  bargain  at  once.  I  took 
my  man — Osborne  was  his  name,  to  the  hotel — and  then 
vent  straight  off  to  my  friend  Dunn  again  to  tell  him  what 
I  had  done. 

i  wasn't  surprised  to  find  that  he  raised  ail  scMts  ot 
diffieol^  diieotty.  No  Eta^bhmaa  wtMild  do  alt  uaf 
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price,  and  only  an  American  citizen  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  could  be  accepted.  As  may  be  supposed, 
I  was  pretty  mad  at  this,  and  told  him  he  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  that  what  he  asked  was  impossible  to  get,  and 
if  it  were  possible,  would  cost  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars.  We  were  alone,  so  I  told  him  straight  he  had 
fooled  me  often  enough  already,  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  him  do  so  any  more.  "  I  am  going  now  to  Colonel 
Luckett  and  General  Wasp,  and  if  they  refuse  my  sub- 
stitute, which  I  don't  believe  they  will,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
Major  Dunn,  I  will  serve  under  you  no  longer,"  and  wiUi 
that  turned  on  my  heel  and  left  him. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short.  Colonel  Luckett,  who  com- 
manded the  brigade,  sided  with  me,  and  thought  I  wm 
being  unfairly  treated.  He  was  a  good  fellow,  and  had 
always  been  friendly  with  me.  "  Come  right  away  to 
the  General  with  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  think  I  have  enough 
influence  with  him  to  fix  this  up  for  you,  whatever  Dunn 
may  say."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  by  Friday 
evening  everything  was  settled  ;  my  man  Usborne  was 
sworn  in,  I  paid  him  his  money,  and  was  a  free  man 
once  more — free,  above  all  things,  from  the  hateful 
command  of  the  man  Dunn,  to  serve  under  whom  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  self-respecting  man. 

And  yet,  when  it  came  to  parting  with  some  at  my 
old  comrades,  I  couldn't  help  regretting  the  severance. 
The  majority  of  thom  were  right  good  fellows,  rough 
fronticHTsmen  as  they  were,  and  many  a  good  turn  tlwjr 
had  done  me  ;  showing  their  confidenct  in  mo  too  by 
voting  for  me  when  I  ran  for  lieutenant.  Not  a  man 
amongst  them  blamed  me  for  going,  though  I  confess 
1  felt  a  sort  of  sneaking  feeling  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  as 
though  I  were  deserting  them  in  what  might  be  the 
hour  of  danger.  However,  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
thought  that  aft«r  idl  I  wasn't  going  away  to  lead  an 
easy  or  luxurious  life,  but  buck  to  tlie  exposed  Indian 
frontier,  where  the  few  and  scattered  iuhabitanta,  it 
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might  truly  be  said,  lived  in  a  state  of  ohronio  wazfure, 
and  had  hard  enough  work  to  protect  their  property, 

let  alone  their  scalps. 

So,  on  May  12,  1863,  just  a  year  after  joining  them, 
I  left  the  Partizan  Rangers,  now  the  33rd  Regiment  of 
Confederate  Cavalry,  with  many  a  warm  hand-shake 
from  old  friends,  and  many  a  hearty  wish  for  our  speedy 
meeting  again. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Matamoras  with  ac- 
quaintances I  had  made,  I  bethought  me  I  had  promised 
to  mquire  for  letters  far  a  friend  in  Brownsville,  and  so 
strolled  into  the  post-office,  a  wooden  shanty  with  racks 
round  the  interior,  in  which  letters  are  deposited  tiU 
called  for.  Whilst  the  Mexican  postmaster  was  de- 
liberately searching  for  the  name  I  had  given,  I  glanced 
round  and  there,  right  opposite  me,  saw  a  packet  ad- 
dressed to  myself  in  my  mother's  handwriting  !  Then 
I  examined  a  flyblown  list  of  letters  nnoalled  for,  which 
was  stuok  against  the  wall,  and  found  there  were  two 
more  for  me.  I  hadn't  heard  from  home  for  months, 
and  was  delighted  with  my  unexpected  find. 

The  letters  had  been  addrcjsed  "  Care  of  the  Sooth 
Western  Express  Company,"  which,  so  far  as  I  conld 
learn,  had  no  existence  except  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  an  En^  'ish  newspaper  man  who  had  advised  those 
having  friends  in  the  South  to  so  address  their  lett«rs. 
How  mine  ever  got  to  Matamoras  still  remains  a  mystery  ; 
but  I  got  them,  which  was  the  great  thing,  and  was 
happy  in  tiieir  possession,  the  more  so  that  my  finding 
them  in  that  unlikely  place  was  a  pure  chance.  Having 
finished  my  business  in  Matamoras,  I  set  out  with  a 
friend  who  was  going  126  miles  of  the  way  to  Victoria, 
on  my  eight  days'  ride  to  San  Ant(mk>,  whioh  I  reached 
without  any  misadventure. 


CHAPTER  Vin 


IN  OOBOf  AND  AT  LAST  ! 

I  MUST  now  explain  that,  from  the  middle  of  May  1863, 
to  the  beginning  of  November  1864,  I  neglected  to  keep 
the  rough  diary  I  had  hitherto  written  up  pretty  r^^rly 
— partly  from  want  of  time,  partly  because  nothing  of 
much  interest  happened,  but  chiefly  I  fear  becauM  I 
WM  idle.  But  in  the  Utter  monUi,  being  »  good  <k«l 
at  the  ranch,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  winter  quarters, 
with  the  frontier  company  I  then  commanded,  1  wrote 
up  notes  of  anything  I  could  remember  of  importaooe 
during  the  interval.  From  these,  tiietefon,  I  iwiane 
my  story,  such  as  it  is. 

From  San  Antonio  I  rode  off  to  the  ranch,  ^ter  one 
day's  rest.  There  I  arrived  late  in  the  evming,  to  tiis 
great  surprise  of  the  Mexicans,  for  I  was  the  last  person 
they  expected,  or  wished,  to  see.  Having  no  one  to  look 
after  them,  these  gentry,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind, 
had  been  taking  things  very  easy,  and  everything  had 
been  neglected.  Calves  had  been  left  unbranded; 
horses  allowed  to  stray  miles  away  on  the  prairie,  till 
tiie  only  wonder  was  that  the  Indians  hadn't  cleared 
out  the  lot.  However,  I  soon  changed  all  that,  «id 
kept  the  lazy  rascab  hard  at  work  from  morning  till 
night ;  they,  no  doubt,  the  while,  heartify  widiii^ 
back  on  the  Rio  Grand6,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  night  of  my  return  I  heard  there  was  a  Mexkm 
beef-buyer  in  the  country,  about  twelve  miles  above  me ; 
and  ai  I  was  in  dire  need  of  cash  for  ourrent  expenses, 
I  started  oat  next  morning  with  iodm  ot  my  rmq/ukot  to 
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bk  etmp.  Finding  I  oould  do  bosineas  with  the  Mexioan, 
I  set  to  work  cattle-hunting  for  eight  days,  oolleoting 
a  good  bunch  of  fat  stock,  which  I  sold  for  $2,600, 
and  so  retamed  to  the  nnoh  in  much  oontamtiiMnt. 

One  day  I  rested  there,  uid  then,  as  I  was  quite  out 
of  stores  of  all  kinds,  had  to  ride  into  San  Antonio  again, 
sending  my  wagon  on  ahead  of  me.  I  found  the  town 
in  great  excitement  over  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  and 
General  Lee's  Pennsylvania  campaign.  The  former 
event  I  looked  upon  as  a  most  serious  disaster  for  our 
cause,  and  a  blow  bo  etaggering  that  it  would  probably 
compel  the  South  to  capitulate  very  shortly.  In  this 
of  course  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  desperate  struggle 
continued,  with  increasing  bitterness,  for  two  yean 
longer;  the  dauntless  Lee,  with  ever  more  and  more 
diminishing  forces  facing  his  foes  with  a  resourcefulnese 
and  rapidity  of  movement,  that  made  the  whole  world 
wonder  and  admire. 

The  heart  of  the  whole  Southern  people  was  lifted 
up  to  that  hero,  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  in  worship 
and  in  admiration ;  and  how  anxiously  and  eagerly  every 
soul  watched  and  waited  ror  tidings  of  his  great  deeds  I 
But  now,  in  the  cold  light  of  afterwards,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
though  hard  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
South  had  her  hero  been  a  smaller  man,  aod  len  selflessly 
devoted  to  her  cause  :  her  death-struggle  would  have 
been  shorter,  and  the  sum  of  her  awful  agony  reduced. 

But  still  in  San  Antonio  I  found  every  one,  especially 
the  non-combatants,  and  above  all  the  newspaper 
editors,  very  warlike  ;  they  were  going  to  whip  the 
bated  Yankees  to  a  certainty  I  What,  however,  troubled 
these  worthies  man  than  the  disaaten  of  the  war  was 
the  rapid  fall  in  value  of  the  Confederate  paper-money, 
which  now  was  at  a  discount  of  about  88  per  cent. 
"  Where  would  it  stop  !  "  was  the  question  in  evwy  one'a 
mouth ;  and  it  was  only  thoae  who  had  some  foreeigfat 
who  leaUMd  th*t.  if  the  South  lost,  it  would  be  abw 
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lutely  worthless.  Fortunately  these  were  a  very  small 
minority,  or  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened. 

Returning  to  the  ranch  after  a  week  in  San  Antonio, 
I  had  to  start  out  again  to  look  after  some  stock  aom 
miles  up  the  Frio,  so  there  wasn't  much  respite  from 
the  saddle  for  me.  Whilst  camping  there  an  old  ao* 
quaintance,  of  the  name  of  Johns,  tamed  np  somewhat 
unexpectedly.  He  had  served  in  the  old  company 
with  me,  but,  suffering  much  from  rheumatism,  had  been 
discharged.  He  came  of  a  good  Virginian  family,  and 
was  an  old  bachelor,  very  eccentric  in  his  noticMis  and 
habits,  but,  take  him  altogether,  a  very  good  fellow. 

I  knew  he  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  so  invited  him,  when 
he  got  his  discharge,  to  come  up  to  the  Frio,  and  if  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do,  ha  could  put  up  there  as  long 
as  he  liked,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  him.  So 
now  he  was  on  his  way  there,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
see  him,  for  life  on  a  ranch  by  oneself  is  but  dull  woA. 

I'm  afraid  his  first  night  on  the  Frio  was  not  very 
pleasant,  for  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  In  those 
days  I  neyor  got  up  tor  rain,  unless  I  was  fairiy  washed 
out ;  so  I  rolled  myself  in  my  Spanish  manta,  which 
is  nearly  impervious  to  water,  and  slept  through  it 
pretty  well.  Not  so  poor  Johns,  who  said  next  morning 
he  bad  wandered  about  disconsolately  all  n^ht,  to  try 
and  keep  himself  warm. 

About  sunrise  the  rain  ceased,  and  I  unrolled  mysdf 
from  the  manta  to  find  the  Mexican  had  prepared  the 
usual  breakfast  of  fried  beef,  com  bread,  and  coflFee. 
After  this  I  was  strolling  a  little  way  from  camp  when, 
behind  a  dump  of  live-oaks,  I  came  on  a  lively  scene. 
An  American  lad,  not  more  than  eighteMi  years  old, 
had  his  six-shooter  pointed  at  one  of  my  vaqu^ros,  and 
was  threatening  to  shoot  him,  whilst  the  latter,  with 
his  knife  drawn,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  with  rage,  was 
telling  him  in  Mexican,  not  a  word  of  which  did  the 
la4  understand,  to  make  a  sure  shot,  or  he  would  kiU 
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him  with  his  knife.  I  very  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  row, 
the  cause  of  which  I  have  forgotten ;  but  it  was  Inoky 
I  turned  up  when  I  did,  for  a  minnte  or  two  later  on, 
one  or  other  of  them  would  have  been  dead. 

The  country  was  too  wet  to  do  much  riding,  so  I 
turned  back  to  the  ranch,  and  Johns  with  me.  He, 
poor  fellow,  was,  I  think,  the  most  awkward  man  on  a 
horse  I  ever  beheld,  and  the  rheumatism,  which  had 
stiffened  one  of  his  knees,  didn't  improve  his  horseman- 
ship. He  hated  riding,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  though  a  most  unusual  thing  in  Texas,  and  never 
would  get  on  a  horse  if  he  could  help  it.  Of  course  in 
a  country  Uke  that,  of  "  magnificent  distances,"  he  had 
to  ride,  but  it  was  always  pain  taxi  gnei  to  him. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  heavy 
rains  haul  changed  the  whole  face  of  nature  with  a 
suddenness  which  always  struck  me  with  wonder,  often 
as  I  had  seen  it.  Months  of  drought  and  fervent  heat 
burn  i;he  prairies  brown :  even  the  evergreen  live- 
oak  leaves  seem  scorched  and  withered,  and  all  the 
land  parched  and  dry,  till  (me  yearns  for  the  sif^t 
of  something  green.  Then  the  heavy  clouds  gather, 
down  pours  the  torrent  of  rain  for  perhaps  forty-eight 
hours  without  ceasing,  and  the  whole  scene  is  changed 
as  though  by  a  magician's  wand  ;  the  grass  springs  fresh 
and  green,  the  flowers  bloom  ;  lagoons  of  pure  water 
fill  the  dry  hollows,  and  all  things  living  rejoice  in  the 
transformation. 

Most  of  that  month  Johns  and  I  remained  at  the  ranch, 
branding  calves,  looking  up  the  stock,  and  generally 
getting  matters  straight.  In  our  spare  time  we  amused 
ourselves  fishing,  and  shooting  turkejrs,  deer,  peccary, 
etc. ;  but  as  I  have  already  described  sport  on  the  Frio, 
I  do  not  propose  to  do  so  again.  Johns  was  very  keen  ou 
what  he  called  "  gunning,"  or  hunting,  and,  whm  I  was 
too  busy,  or  too  lazy,  to  go  with  him,  would  often  sally 
forth,  mounted  on  his  old  Mezioan  pony,  by  himMlf ; 
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•nd  a  queer  figure  he  kxAwt  ■omeUiiag  Ulw  Okm  im 

mortal  Don  of  blessed 

One  evening  he  returned  from  one  of  theee  solitary 
trips,  a  stranger  figure  than  nsDal.  What  he  had  done 
with  himself  I  couldn't  make  out  at  first,  but  as  he  drew 
near,  I  saw  he  had  stripped  off  his  pantaloons  and  in 
them  was  carrying,  in  frrat  of  him,  a  young  fawn  he 
had  captured.  It  was  tied  np  as  in  a  sack,  but  objected 
most  strongly  to  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and  struggled 
so  violently  that,  just  as  he  got  into  the  corral,  it  burst 
its  bonda  asunder,  leaTing  the  pent*  torn  aiul  viRMd 
almost  beyond  repair. 

Johns'  face  was  a  study  as  he  ruefully  turned  over 
and  examined  hfa  mined  nether  garments ;  but  pre- 
■Mitly  he  dropped  them  and  set  off,  with  his  shirt  tails 
(tying  in  the  breeze,  in  pursuit  of  his  fawn,  which,  left 
to  itself,  was  making  off  out  of  the  corral.  The  little 
Hbbm  was  quite  yoni^,  so  Johns,  with  the  hdp  of  one 
of  the  Mexicans,  soon  ran  it  down  ;  but  the  chase  whilst 
it  lasted  was  most  comical.  The  pants  were  apparently 
b^ond  repair,  but  the  old  fdlow  was  both  persevering 
and  ingenious,  and  stitched  them  together  somehow ; 
indeed  he  had  to,  for  at  the  moment  they  were  the  onlj 
pair  he  owned. 

He  was  a  great  hand  at  tanning  alUgatorHAiiis,  maUag 
them  quite  soft  and  pliable.  As  there  were  plenty  of 
the  brutes  in  the  river,  he  kept  all  hands  on  the  ranch 
soppUed  with  ezoell«it  leather  for  moMssins,  besides 
selling  quite  a  quantity  of  the  skins  in  San  AattHUO,  when 
they  were  in  great  demand. 

One  day  about  th's  time,  riding  home  to  the  ranch, 
I  saw  u  number  td  boszards  horwing  over  the  edge  of 
the  chaparral,  a  sure  sign  something  lay  dead,  so  turned 
out  of  my  way  to  see  what  it  was,  and  was  rewarded  by 
findii^  a  fine  fat  bade,  Inst  killed  by  a  pantiier.  It  was 
in  sndi  splendid  condition  that  I  took  the  liberty  at 
hearing  mpM  to  a  good  bit  ci  the  kna,  which  I  tied 
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behind  my  saddle  and  carried  home.  I'm  afraid  when 
the  founder  of  the  feaat  returned  he  didn't  find  much  Wt, 
for  by  the  time  I  had  loaded  np  my  than  of  tlM  apoib, 
aboQt  fifty  buMarda  were  hard  at  work  on  the  remainder, 
and  it  wouldn't  take  them  long  to  pick  the  bones. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  I  rode,  with  a  friend,  to 
Eagle  Paw  on  the  Rio  QnaU,  ItO  miles  West  of  San 
Antonio.  It  is  a  small  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Mexicans,  and  just  across  the  river  is  the  Mexican  pueblo 
of  Piedras  Negras.  It  is  a  port  oi  eslcy,  tlirongji  wbieh 
a  good  deal  of  cotton  always  passed  into  Mexico,  and  this 
had  been  largely  increased  by  the  war,  and  consequent 
blockade.  Though  a  miserable  one-horse  place,  the 
war  had  brought  it  a  good  deal  ci  trade  of  one  sort  and 
another,  and  the  object  of  my  trip  was  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
seU  my  friend  the  Aloald6  at  Piedras  Negras  some  of  my 
beeves  for  the  Mexican  market. 

He  received  us  most  hospitably,  putting  us  up  very 
comfortably,  for  his  house  was  the  best  in  the  place, 
and  he  wM  a  man  of  some  wealth.  What  was  more 
impoi  iant  to  me,  he  said  k*  could  take  a  good  lot  of 
my  cattle,  and  would  come  ortt  to  the  zaneh,  in  a  wmk 
or  two's  time,  to  get  them. 

In  Piedras  Negras  quite  a  number  of  renegadee  and 
desertm  from  the  Confederate  service  had  congregated, 
and  seemed  to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way 
there.  I  was  well  enough  known  to  many  of  these  gentry, 
some 

of  whomasramedntberatlneateoingaspeet;  sol 

took  care  to  be  well  armed  with  a  couple  of  six-shooters 
whenever  I  went  out  in  the  town.  Luokv  for  me  I  did,  for 
one  morning  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  ab  't  swm^  ci  tiiMD, 
and  was  toM  my  name  was  down  on  a  black  list  cl  men 
who  were  doomed  ;  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
"  get "  me,  and  then  drive  my  stock  over  into  Mexico. 

I  w  in  a  pretty  tight  {dboe,  one  against  twenty 
ruffians,  but  my  only  chance  was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it. 
So  i  whipped  out  mj  azHihootws  and  faoed  the  k>t  of 
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them,  saying,  "  Yo  .'II  no  -  hmv  •  lwt«*r  ohuM  to  gil 
me  than  now,  but  the  finst  one  that  handles  his  weapon 
ii  ft  dead  num.  Handa  up  every  one  of  you,  or  I'U 
looM  off !  "   Up  w«nt       kaada  like  one.  and  I  ww 

they  were  either  oowed  mv  ^  tting  flrnt  draw,  or  else 
by  good  luck  were  all  un-  at  th«  moment— the 

latter,  probably.  Just  then  the  Akald«  and  two  of  hit 
friends  turned  into  the  p'arji  aiid,  M«ii^  what  ww  b 
the  wind,  joined  me  at  0/  < 

Now,  having  aomo  bafkmn,  *bo„gh  I  don't  kiu.w  that 
my  friend  the  Aloaldi'  a  m  r  of  a  fightii^  man,  I 
turned  to  the  crowd,  thai  rjtill  stood  "  hands  up  "  before 
my  leveUed  six-shooters,  saying  If  you  want  my 
cattle,  and  (kxe  to  otwie  for  them.  I  imniae  you  a  good 
time  lH>f(.re  you  get  them,  and  I'U  meet  v  .u  half  way  if 
1  know  you're  coming.  Now  you  can  -  t."  /,ad  thev 
w«at.  But  when  Dtm  Miguel  Ramfjs,  the  Alcalde, 
heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  agreed  with  no  that  a 
k)nger  stay  in  Piedras  Negras  would  nnt  be  healthy  ; 
so  before  my  friends  the  deserter^  oouJd  organise  as 
aHack,  which  no  doubt  they  would  hai^  dona  un<ter 
cover  of  night,  we  cleared  out,  „nd  saw  no  mo'^  of  them. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Frio  we  met  a  M.  lean,  ^  > 
said  a  large  band  of  Indians  had  been  set  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  the  day  before,  and  were  supposed  to  be  still 
in  the  country.  We  kept  on,  but  rode  ^ry  oautiouHly, 
making  no  fire,  even  at  night.  1  was  v«*y  uneasy, 
wondering  what  had  happened  at  tha  tandi,  and  whethsr 
Johns  had  heard  the  news  and  penned  my  hor^  in 
time.  On  the  hist  day  of  the  journey  my  tinea  inees 
was  not  relieved  by  coming  across  fresh  sign  of  very 
large  band.  However  I  had  been  most  fortani^  agai^ 
for  the  Comanches  had  passed  my  ranoh  some  milf>n  to 
the  right ;  probably  because  they  had  got  what  tbsy 
Wanted  lower  down  the  river.  JtAm  had  men  aathfaw 
of  them,  but  had  heard  they  were  in  the  co^rv, 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  pan  the  horsea. 
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1  found  a  narty  ol  xicrtns  \>,uting  for  in»  at  the 
raiu  ii  with  a  large  bom  of  oiustang  m»im,  [mt  caught, 
which  they  wanted  to  mU  mm.  I  df^lin«d  th«  oflv, 
for  full-grown  mustangs  euk  aerer  K)'-'   an.dd  in  •  wfid 

(  iintry  like  that,  and  as  soon      'hr  v        ar«  taken  off, 
uiivH  for  the  prairie  and  their  <  id  haunt   i^ain.  They 
are  pntity  tittle  creatoreci,  mnmng  bf^twf^  »w«lve  and 

thir     ■    hands  h:         ;id  when        ^hi  yr 
and  vt  ry  carefully  ^.  »ntlod    aake  v -i    goot.  ■  ii-tti* -poA-=<-H, 

wMuksrii  'ly  t^^         Bm  a 
ff  the  p  iirh!.       ib«8*  a 
lagine ;    vet  Aem  n 

nt 


hi-\nf>  artivo  aa  cats,  am 
full-i^own  mi  4Ulg,  tttniix 

M  ii  thing       you  ui 
vaqueros,  in  their  high  p<  -Ked  ana 
mth  a  blanket  rolkd  in  ft  ont,  to  kern 
generally  contrive  o  »i*ok  in. 

The  animal  is  I  nded,  and  the  tor 
The  Mexican  vaul     t^tb'  th^ 
i'lind  the  m>  4an^     let     ,  »  J  t 

•bed     tck,      d  head        vev  } 
gt't  it  there,  t.     little  .  umal  jun 


whilst  his  ridef  driv^    in  tikoae 

his  "quirt,"  '    '-.         "t  hini  ' 
succet^is  III  thivti,  he  bgitt  i-  w 
8t<  p  whilst  htr  ham  a  kick  1< 
But    he  nest  twM  he 

"  for     n<-c  m>e8  r  md 


Iiul  you 

tan  ' 
o  df^ 

At  u 
Piedras  . 
nt  ii  weeiv 
his  hunt 


.  caa 
)t  •*ve»^  a 

hi.  ti. 

■lid    1)1  XugUdi 

■fTii   tur   ii  up 
■  we*^ 


4etf  ., 

,  ^-     ped  up. 
vde,  puiis  off  yie 
itn  b^ns.  With 
feet,  if  he  can 
i  aii  ways  at  onoe, 
'fixd  wpmn,  Mi  plies 
a  galkp    Once  he 
hr  nemw  lets  him 
uun. 

cited,     iteh  tibe  same 

-t;.   '    ^  -er  becomes 
fur  a  nervous  gentle- 
rae  defter  oosU  ccmseieiitkHisly 


li-i>U 


iv  f"-  <^  the  Aloakl^  from 
'  ikf  cattle,  and  stayed  witu 
'hesfor  him.  During 
/  itmf  doing  for  me. 
•  (  harged  right  at  me,  ai:    m  m$f  hami,  usually  a  very 
>od  one  at  the  fpuM.  toroed  to  vnM.  tlM  rarii,  he 
>  umhled.    In  a  moment  the  steer  was  on  us,  and  over 
aud  o .  er  \s  >■  went  iu  a  confused  heap  of  mum  and  horse. 
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When  I  came  to  myself,  on  a  lounge  in  the  house,  I 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  Mexicans  in  the  establishment ; 
the  women  kicking  up  no  end  of  a  row,  and  deolaring, 
"  Es  muerte !  el  pobre  sefior  !  "  But  I  wasn't  dead, 
or  anything  like  it — only  stiff  all  over,  as  if  I  had  been 
wen  beaten ;  and  it  was  some  dajrs  before  I  ootdd  get  up 
into  the  saddle  again.  It  seems  that  just  as  the  steer 
bowled  us  over,  one  of  th<)  Mexicans,  riding  close  behind 
me,  roped  him,  and  so  stopped  his  charging  again  ;  prob- 
ably BO  saving  my  life. 

Every  evening  of  his  stay  the  Alcalde,  who  had  a  great 
gift  that  way,  entertained  us  with  Mexican  "  ouentos," 
or  tales ;  many  of  l^em  very  good,  and  all  wdU  told. 
It  is  quite  a  custom  with  these  people  to  yam  like  this ; 
and  in  that  out-of-the-way  country,  where  there  are  no 
books  or  newspapers,  and  where  m./ie  could  read  them  if 
there  wwe  any,  they  will  gath«r  together  in  some  Mend's 
house  and  listen  nearly  all  night  to  a  good  narrator. 

The  stories  I  fancy  are  traditions  handed  down  from 
fathw  to  son  perhaps  for  oentoriee,  for  many  of  them 
have  their  locale  in  old  Spain  ;  though  most  of  them  have 
their  scene  in  Mexico,  and  are  tales  of  hunting,  cattle- 
raiding,  love  and  war,  and  vendettas  fought  out  between 
nei^bouring  puebloe. 

I  traded  with  the  Alcalde  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  he  and  his  peons  drove  off  a  fine  lot  of  fat  beeves, 
whitot  I  received  a  good  solid  sum  in  hard  dollars ;  so 
that,  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  day,  I  had  cash  to 
the  good,  and  began  to  lay  by  money,  which  I  hoped 
stetidily  to  increase  if  things  kept  right.  If  only  peace 
oookl  be  restfwed,  and  tiie  frontier  be  protected  from 
Indian  and  guerilla  raids,  I  felt  confident  of  ultimate 
success.  But  ah*!*  I  there  was  no  such  good  fortune  for 
me.  The  South  was  determined  to  accept  no  terms  nbot% 
oi  indspMdMioe,  and  the  North  wm  cqnaay  Nsofaits 
not  to  grant  it. 

The  fail  was  a  very  seasonable  one ;  my  cattle  were 
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flourishing,  and  inci*ea8iiig  rapidly,  and  I  had  high  hopes 
of  being  able  to  run  over  to  England  in  the  coming  spring, 
if  only  for  a  short  visit.  But  these  pleasant  dreams 
were  soon  dispelled,  for  in  the  month  of  October  1863 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  passed  an  ordinance  render- 
ing all  able-bodied  men  between  twenty  and  fifty  yean 
of  age  liable  to  serve,  either  in  the  Confederate  army 
or  with  the  State  troops.  In  fact  it  was  universal 
conscription,  and  I  was  wondering  how  soon  I  should  be 
called  out,  and  what  service  I  should  have  to  join,  when 
1  received  an  order  from  Governor  Murrough  to  enrol 
a  company  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent  frontier 
and  the  upper  Bio  Orandf6.  Accompanying  it  was  a 
commission  as  Civil  Magistrate  for  the  district.  Though 
the  company  was  to  be  raised  primarily  for  frontier 
service,  it  was  liable  to  be  ordered  anywhere,  or  againat 
any  enemy,  at  the  lole  discretioa  of  the  Governor. 

The  service  was  a  popular  one  amongst  tl  frontiers- 
men, who  had  suffered  so  terribly  in  life  and  property 
from  the  raids  ot  Ifozioan  guerillas  and  Indians,  so  I 
soon  enlisted  and  enrolled  the  requisite  number  of  eighty 
men.  Each  man  brought  his  own  horse  and  anns, 
for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  State,  as  soon  as  mustered 
in — in  papw,  of  course.  As  soon  as  the  enrolment 
was  complete,  I  ordered  the  men  to  hold  an  election  for 
otticors,  and  was  very  much  pleased  and  flattered  when 
they  elected  me  to  commaiMl  tbmn  ;  the  more  so  as  tiie 
election  was  perfectly  free  and  independent  on  their 
part,  and  was  managed  by  ballot,  so  that  no  unfair 
pressure  could  be  applied  by  anybody. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  was  very  proud  td  my  little 
conunand  ;  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  good  and  tried 
troiitiersmen,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anjrthii^  in  the  way  of  fighting. 
Certainly  there  wasn't  a  finer  body  of  men  in  all  the 
State  <;f  Texas,  and,  if  I  had  to  sddier,  I  was  oontwit 
to  do  so  in  their  company. 
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Mt  company  was  not  attached  to  any  regiment,  so  I 
had  no  "ranking  officer,"  as  they  say  out  West,  and 
was  my  own  commanding  officer,  and  indeed  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  sole  authority,  civil  or  military,  in  a 
very  wide  district. 

I  didn't  bother  my  men  with  much  drill ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  me  that  they  could  ride,  and  shoot,  and 
pnform  the  limpleat  evohitioiis,  which  I  hdd  were 
tile  three  essentials  for  an  irregular  corps  such  as  ours. 

The  first  service  we  were  sent  on,  was  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Colonel  Benavides,  who,  with  a  force  of 
State  troops,  was  holding  Lnrado,  on  the  middle  Rio 
Grande,  against  a  threatened  attack  by  Yankees  and 
Mexican  guerillas.  My  orders  were  to  report  myself 
to  the  Colonel  at  the  eariiest  possible  moment,  as  he 
was  daily  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  a  force  much 
stronger  than  his  own.  The  distance  was  just  over 
two  hundred  miles,  and  we  did  it  in  four  and  a  half 
days,  arriving  Mon  the  enemy  had  emaad  the.  rivw. 
Though  there  was  no  fight,  for  the  mongrel  crew  of 
Yankees  and  guerillas,  as  soon  as  our  presence  was 
known,  cleared  out,  yet  our  forced  mazoh  was  not  in 
vain.  As  they  retreated  down  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
river,  we  could  not  of  course  follow  them,  though  my 
fellows  were  very  keen  to  have  a  go  at  them. 

AftOT  a  week's  rest  at  Lorado  we  returned  to  the  IMo 

district,  aiiJ  had  Olliy  bt)«ii  back  u  ft)W  days  when  liewb 
reached  me  that  a  big  band  of  Indians  had  been  killing, 
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and  raiding  horses,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  ns. 
The  next  morning  we  s*«rt«d  in  pursuit,  and  the 
following  day  hit  the  trail,  a  very  plain  one,  made,  my 
traUer  said,  by  at  least  one  hnntbed  Indians,  driving 
nearly  double  that  number  of  horses.  But  they  had  a 
week's  start  of  us,  and  ride  as  we  might,  we  couldn't 
catch  up  with  them.  So  after  a  ten  days'  ride,  which 
took  us  right  up  into  the  mountains,  we  had  to  turn 
hack,  being  nearly  out  of  provisions,  and  none  being 
procurable  in  that  wild  country,  though  fortunately 
there  was  plenty  erf  water.  Hie  weather  was  very  cold, 
iind  the  men  suffered  a  great  deal  from  that,  and  from 
scanty  rations.  It  is  no  joke  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with 
only  one  small  blanket  ovnr  you,  when  the  frost  is  kem 
enough  to  freeze  the  pools  and  water-holes,  but  my  fellows 
l)ore  it  all  without  a  murmur.  Of  course  I  fared  exactly 
as  they  did,  and  doing  everjrthing  I  could  for  their  comfort, 
I  believe  became  popular  with  tiie  whole  command. 

December,  I  think,  was  the  coldest  month  I  ever  ex- 
perienced in  Texas,  tor  even  down  on  the  prairies  we 
had  constant  frosts,  severe  enough  to  freeae  tba  shallow 
pools  and  lagoons.  It  was  cruel  w«k  camping  as  we 
osually  did,  and  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  with  only 
the  sky  for  shelter,  so  I  formed  a  permanent  camp 
for  the  oompaiqr  a  few  miles  op  the  Frio.  It  was  sitaated 
in  a  sheltered  hollow  hard  by  the  river,  handy  for  water, 
and  where  the  boys,  if  they  took  the  trouble,  could 
get  plenty  of  fish,  and  game  of  all  sorts.  All  hamis 
working  with  a  will,  good  warm  bush  huts  were  soon 
built,  and  the  men  were  as  comfortable  as  frontMrsmen 
ever  expect  to  be  in  their  rough  lives. 

Having  fixed  up  th^  nuap  to  ray  satlsfaetkm,  and 
got  everything  in  der,  I  handed  over  the  com- 

mand to  my  Ist  Li>  ^t,  and  gave  myself  leave  to 
go  down  to  the  ranch  to  spend  Christmas.  I  took  a 
couple  of  the  boys  with  me  who  were  very  keen  to 
see  some  spwt  with  a  sorstdi  pack  of  hounds  I  had 
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just  got  out  Vtm  San  Antonio.  They  were  foxhounds, 
originaliy  brought  down  from  the  Northern  States, 
and  though  perhaps  not  what  you  would  call  here 
"fashionably  bred,"  were  a  useful  lot,  with  plenty  o< 
dash  and  music.  There  were  only  five  couji^e  of  them, 
but  they  could  bustle  the  big  "  lobos "  and  smaller, 
though  more  artful,  coyote,  properly.  My  friend 
Lieutenant  Jack  Vinton,  of  the  Rangers,  came  up  just 
before  Christmas,  and  we  four  had  many  a  good  gallop. 

We  would  start  of  a  morning,  just  after  sunrise,  when 
dte  air  was  beantifally  oool  and  fresh,  and  the  dew  lay 
thick  on  the  prairie  grass.  Dotted  here  and  there  were 
"  motts,"  or  clumps,  of  whit«  chapairal,  and  big  patches 
of  long  grass,  favourite  lyings  for  both  kinds  of  wolves, 
so  we  hadn't  got  far  to  draw,  and  were  sure  of  a  find. 

The  "  lobos  "  were  great  grey  brutes,  rather  bigger 
than  the  European  wolves  one  sees  at  the  Zoo,  and  go 
a  tmnencbaa  paoe.  But  there  was  so  much  game  about 
in  the  country,  and  they,  in  addition,  made  so  free  with 
my  young  stock,  that  we  generally  found  them  pretty 
full,  and  not  in  condition  to  run  away  ftom  tJie  hooixb. 
When  empty,  they  certainly  had  the  legs  of  them,  and 
would  make  for  the  dense  chaparral  along  the  river, 
where  they  were  generally  lost. 

The  country,  for  miles  and  miles,  was  open,  rolling 
prairie,  with  no  covorts  on  it  except  the  motts  I 
have  spoken  of,  scattered  here  and  there  at  wide  in- 
tervals. Therefrae  if  the  lobo  was  rowed  out  on 
the  prairie,  a  few  miles  from  the  brush  on  the  river- 
bottom,  we  were  sure  of  a  good  run  of  perhaps  an  hour 
or  more,  and  at  a  clinking  pace ;  for  scent  in  the  early 
morning  was  generally  very  good,  and  tbaie  were  no 
fences  to  stop  hounds  or  men,  and  no  coverts  big  enough 
for  the  hunted  wolf  to  dwell  in.  Of  course  we  were 
not  ahrays  in  lack's  way,  no  sportsman  ever  it,  bol  m 
rardy  went  out  without  having  at  least  one  good  lUM, 
mding  with  a  kill  more  (rften  than  not. 
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By  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Bun  grew  too  hot 
to  be  pleasant,  our  day's  sport  was  done,  and  we  made 
for  home,  to  enjoy  the  usual  substantial  breakfast  of 
fried  beef  or  deer  meat,  or  wild  turkey,  with  perhaps 
a  dish  of  delicious  fresh-caught  fish.  The  only  accom- 
paniment to  these  viands  was  the  everlasting  com  bread  ; 
and  the  drink  was  starong  coffee.  We  had  no  vegetables, 
for  no  one,  American  or  Mexican,  ever  thought  of  growing 
any,  in  Western  Texas  at  least.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  however  the  Mexicans  used  to  gather  the  young 
flower  stalks  ci  tiie  magie  plant,  and  the  tendor  shoots 
of  tlie  nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  when  they  were  about  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Both  of  them  were  very  good 
boiled,  especially  the  latter,  which  has  a  flavour  ci 
asparagus  about  it.  At  first,  I  confess,  one  misses 
vegetables  very  much  ;  and  bread  and  meat  day  after 
day,  for  months  together,  gets  somewhat  monotonous, 
but,  pace  the  vegetuiam,  it  can't  be  an  imwholestHne 
diet  ,  for  many  Americans,  and  vast  numl)er8  of  Mezioans, 
lived  and  thrived  on  it,  and  it  alone,  for  years. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  people 
who  lived  on  this  diet  led  active  lives  in  the  open  air, 
otiierwise  it  might  not  have  suited  them  so  well. 

Early  in  January  1864  1  received  an  order  to  send  a 
detachment  oi  twMity-five  of  my  mm  to  join  a  Bfajor 
Hatch,  and  serve  vnth  him  in  an  expedition  into 
the  Indian  territory,  away  up  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north-west.  The  detachment  was  to  go  undsr  oomr 
inand  of  my  1st  Lieutenant,  whilst  I  remained  on  the 
frontier  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  Comanohes  had  been  more  troublesome  than 
usual,  and  had  raidsd  the  upper  settlMnents,  murdering, 
burning  ranches,  and  driving  off  stock  wholesale.  The 
authorities  therefore  determined  they  should  be  rigor- 
ously followed  up,  and  the  war,  if  possible,  carried  into 
the  enemy's  coontey,  for  a  change  ;  more  especially  as, 
wntrazy  to  otuAam,  tha  Indians  had,  on  this  ooossion, 
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oarried  off  aome  unhappy  womra  and  childnn  mf^ktm 
with  them. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  most  unfavourable  for 
auch  an  expedition,  which  I  knew  moat  be  moat  trying 
for  the  men ;  and  knowing  more  of  Indian  fighting, 
and  of  the  country,  than  my  Lieutenant,  I  determined 
to  go  myself.  Accordingly  I  reported  myself  in  Major 
Hatoh'a  camp  two  dajra  after  the  reoeipt  of  Hm 
order.  He  had  fifty  men  with  him,  fairly  mounted,  bat 
▼ery  inferior  to  my  boys  in  every  other  respect. 

The  next  day  I  was  sent  on  ahead  with  my  men, 
to  impress  cattle  for  the  command,  which  had  to  be 
driven  along  with  us  for  provisions.  Having  every- 
thing ready  I  awaited  the  command  at  a  creek  called 
Pledra  Pinta,  where,  the  very  morning  of  ita  anhral, 
I  learned  that  the  fresh  trail  of  a  large  band  of  Indians 
going  down  to  the  lower  settlements  had  been  seen  just 
to  the  east  of  us.  I  urged  the  Major  to  stay  where  he 
was  with  his  command,  to  guard  the  paaaea  into  the 
mountains,  whilst  I  sent  an  express  to  my  company 
to  take  the  trail,  when  if  the^  didn't  come  up  with  the 
Indiana  themselves,  they  woukL  probaMy  drive  tlMm 
into  our  hands.  But  he  knew  better,  or  thou^it  lie  did, 
and  insisted  on  following  the  trail  himself. 

Of  course  I  could  only  obey,  but  I  sent  an  expreaa  to 
my  second  in  command,  ordwing  him  to  get  on  the  trail 
forthwith  and  follow  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  If  he  had 
only  obeyed  his  orders,  he  most  Ukely  would  have  driven 
the  Comanoh<h  back  to  ua ;  bat  lie  too  knew  better, 
and  iiistead  of  following  the  trail  struck  across  countr>' 
to  where  he  thougfU  the  Indians  would  make  for,  in- 
trading  to  waylay  them  on  their  return.  The  aavagea 
however,  thinking  my  whole  company  had  gone  on  the 
expedition,  took  their  timt ,  killed  three  men,  drove 
off  a  good  "  caballado,"  and  made  their  exit  by  another 
route,  to  intenae  disgust  of  the  bojs.  So  mnoh  for 
DuJdag  ooeknue  <rf  knowii^  the  biovmmi^  of  luMtml 
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We  of  Major  Hstoh's  oommand  of  ooune  missed  the 
Indians  too,  and  they  got  off  acot  free.  We  had  also  lost 
valuable  time  in  this  wild-goose  chase,  and  the  original 
raiding  band  we  set  out  after  liad  of  ooorse  dktanoed  aa 
completely,  so  that  we  had  no  chance  of  coming  vp  with 
thorn  before  they  got  back  to  their  fastnesses. 

Now,  to  add  to  our  difSknilties,  w«  were  oaUed  off  on 
another  false  scent,  whioh  Major  Hatch  followed  with 
alacrity.  He  had  sent  a  scouting  party  up  to  Presidio, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  who  returned  with  a  yam  that  two 
companies  of  Federal  troops  from  California  were 
coming  down  on  Fort  Lancaster,  on  the  Pecos,  and 
even  now  must  have  taken  it.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
beUeve  a  word  of  it,  since  the  man  who  would  attnnpt 
to  march  an  unsupported  f  oroe  like  that  right  aorow 
from  California,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  only 
tit  for  an  asylum.  But  he  wouldn't  listen  to  reason. 
So  to  Fc«t  Lancaster  we  went,  a  wedc's  maieh  there 
and  back,  only  to  find  the  whole  story  was  a  hoax,  and 
no  Yankees  were  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  place ! 
After  a  brief  rest,  which  we  WMe  oUiged  to  give  the 
hones  after  this  useless  marching  and  ooonterHmarching, 
we  returned  to  Piedra  Pinta,  then  to  lasttme  our  c»iginal 
scout  into  the  Indian  country. 

Piedra  Pinta,  as  the  Texans  called  it,  thoi^  it  was 
properly  "Piedra  Pintada,"  or  Painted  Rock,  was  a 
fast-running,  shallow  creek  flowing  for  some  distance 
between  steep  cliffs,  on  many  of  which  were  paintings 
made  by  the  Indians.  Some  ot  these  were  mere  signs, 
left  by  a  raiding  band,  to  give  information  to  their  com- 
rades who  might  pass  that  way.  But  others  were  rude 
sketches  of  the  i^te  men  they  had  slain,  and  the  soaipe 
and  other  teophies  they  had  taken  in  their  raids.  The 
colours  they  invariably  used  were  red,  white,  and  blue, 
but  how  they  obtained  them  I  dcm't  know. 

Hie  weather  grew  wddsr  and  colder  as  we  lelt  the 
lowlands,  till  at  last,  when  we  were  well  ia  the  saoiintaiBa, 
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we  all  Ruffered  much  from  it,  for  frcmi  the  Baton  of  tiM 

serrica  we  could  carry  no  eztea  olothing,  and  had  hot 
one  blanket  apiece.  Moreover  we  were  obliged  to  be 
very  sparing  with  our  rations  to  make  them  lait  oot 
the  trip.  The  second  day's  march  took  us  well  bqrond 
the  farthest  settlements,  and  that  night  we  camped  at 
the  San  Felip^  springs,  which  are  the  most  remarkable 
I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  souroes  of  a  small  steeam 
of  the  same  name  whkh  runs  into  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  two  of  them  rise  from  the  bottom  of  an  immense 
rock-basin.  The  water,  which  is  said  to  be  unfathom- 
able in  depth,  is  a  beautiful  clear  blue  colour,  and  full 
of  mountain  trout.  What  the  depth  really  is  I  don't 
know,  but  1  heaved  in  a  good  big  rock,  and  watched 
it  sink  down  and  down  in  the  crystal  pool  till  it  dwindled 
to  a  speck  and  then  vanished,  apparently  without 
touching  bottom.  What  a  splendid  site  for  a  cattle 
ranch  this  spot  was  I  for  there  was  the  beet  of  water, 
and  all  the  surrounding  land  tot  many  milee  oarried,  ema 
at  that  season,  a  great  crop  of  grass. 

Our  next  camp  was  at  Devil's  River,  where  were  more 
Indian  paintings,  only  this  time  in  a  cave.  Th^  wen 
much  the  same  as  those  at  Piedra  Pintada,  though  one 
quite  recent  artistic  eflfort  had  apparently  been  made 
for  our  special  benefit,  as  it  depicted  quite  a  large  nomber 
of  wairiorB  with  their  bows  and  anows,  many  of  tliaa 
carrying  what  looked  like  scalps. 

We  had  now  reached  a  fine  game  country,  and  in  the 
ravine*  running  back  from  the  river  aaw  otany  bean; 
whilst  now  and  then  a  herd  of  antelopee,  headed  by  some 
veteran  leader,  would  come  galloping  up  to  within  thirty 
yards  or  so,  stand  stock  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then, 
having  satisfied  theb  curiosity,  scamper  of!  teak  m 
they  came,  in  ever-widening  circles.  Scanty  as  our 
rations  necessarily  were,  the  boys  were  sorely  tempted 
to  shoot  some  ot  the  antetopes,  and  I  had  hard  worii  to 
■tqp  them.  Ob  radi  hownen     w  wen  Hi§a|«il  kii 
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it  wooW  li»Te  been  madnees  to  run  the  risk  of  alarming 
Indian  scouts,  who  for  all  we  knew  might  be  lurking 
near  by.  So  the  game  went  untouched,  and  the  boys 
grumbled,  but  obeyed  of^ra. 

At  this  camp  some  of  the  boys  brought  me  lumps  of  ice, 
many  inches  thick,  as  a  ourioMty.  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  they  could  have  brought  Bome  fud; 
for  all  we  had  were  some  stalks  of  dry  "  bears'  gnM." 
and  what,  in  border  lingo,  are  called  "buffalo  chips." 
These  together  were  barely  sufficient  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  left  no  surplus  for  warming  our  obilled  blood. 

Near  our  next  camp,  by  a  big  water-hole  called  "  Yellow 
I'iuiks,  "  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  we  found  fresh 
Indian  sign,  and  the  remaini  of  a  recently  slaughtered 
horse.    These  ComanohAs  esteem  horse-marrow  the 
greatest  delicacy  1n  the  menu,  and,  epicures  that  they 
are,  will  often  kill  an  animal  for  the  marrow  in  its  bones, 
leaving  the  test  <rf  the  caroase  for  tiie  buiards  and 
coyotes.   These  latter  follow  hard  on  the  Indians' 
trail  to  pick  up  any  imconsidered  trifles  left  behind  in 
their  camps,  and,  artful,  sneaking,  furtiv*  fanites  that 
they  are,  somewhat  cloeely  resMnble,  in  many  of  thwr 
ways,  the  "  humans  "  they  scavenge  for. 

i  think  I  have  abready  mentioned  that  all  these  Indians 
in  Texas  are  fond  of  h<»8e  flesh,  preferring  it  to  beef ;  but 
what  thty  like  best  of  all  is  mu  e  flesh,  so  the  owner  of  a 
mule  in  these  parts  has  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  if  he 
doesn't  want  to  have  it  run  off.  In  my  time  tlw  stock- 
men didn't  go  in  much  foe  mules,  as  they  are  no  good  for 
cattle-running,  but  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  Mexico. 

Our  next  march  lay  over  "  Deadman's  Pass,"  a  steep 
and  narrow  ^fUe  m  Uie  mountains  an  the  tndl  to  El 
Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grand6.  At  this  spot,  a  couple  of  years 
before,  a  considerable  party  driving  cattle  into  Mexioo 
had  been  waylaid  by  the  ComanchAi.  and  killed  to  a  man ; 
heaoe  its  iUk>mened  name.  It  was  the  very  place  for 
such  an  ambush,  t<x  the  steep  mosntain  sidss  that  closed 
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in  on  the  track  were  strewn  with  huge  boulders,  and 
two  hundred  resolute  men  could  easily  have  held  it 
•gainst  two  thottsaiid. 

A  few  miles  beyond  tho  pass  we  struck  the  Deril's 
River  again,  close  to  Fort  Hudson,  which  before  the  war 
had  been  a  U.S.  post  capable  of  accommodating  two 
mmipanies  of  cavalry.  It  was  now  a  oomplate  rain, 
everything  but  the  adobe  wallu,  which  wouldn't 
bum,  having  been  burnt  by  the  Indians.  Wandering 
round  th«  rained  furt,  I  came  on  the  little  graveyard 
hard  by  it,  the  la8t  resting-place  of  some  dozen  bra?* 
fellows  who  had  once  guarded  this  Military,  far-away 
outpost  of  civilisation,  and  probably  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  crafty  foes.  Once  carnally  toided,  the  gravw, 
and  the  simple  mementos  at  their  heads,  ware  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  like  their  unconscious  tenant«,  and  oiw 
Badly  wondwed  what  wwe  the  Ufe-sUxies  lying  buried 
in  that  nei^ted  spot,  and  whether  those  who  perchance 
still  mourned  their  loss  knew  of  their  desolate  restuig- 
place,  where  only  the  mournful  wolves  and  weird  owls 
sang  their  dirges. 

Passing  on  from  this  melancholy  ruin,  we  maro'.ied  up 
the  valley  of  the  river  and  camped  that  night  at  Peccan 
I^Hring,  a  noble  badn  of  clear  blae  water,  though  not 
so  fine  as  the  San  Felip^.  Here  again  were  abundant 
Indian  sign,  comparatively  freah,  and  wp  began  to  hope 
that  we  might  before  long  come  up  with  the  band.  Here, 
too,  was  more  gune  than  ever,  aatdcqie  and  jaTaUne 
(wild  hogs)  being  very  numerous.  Buffalo  sign  were  all 
round  the  springs  too,  and  now  on  the  hillsides  we  began 
to  see  a  few  black-tailed  dew,  a  large  species  with 
tufted  tails,  which  is  only  found  in  the  mountaim  near 
tiie  upper  Rio  Grande.  As  we  rode  along  we  crftan 
flushed  coveys  of  quail,  of  which  there  are  many  varifltiM 
in  Texas,  the  moet  beautifiil  bfling  a  rsthier  lai^  oiw 
with  a  glo8.sv  blue  head  and  neck  and  ^rtry  ipedn 
on  the  body-feathers. 
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As  the  Indian  sif^n  waa  so  very  pUun,  and  the  band 
<  iiiildn't  be  very  tmr  ithead  of  us,  i  was  ordered  to  take 
sixteen  of  my  bojni  to  Mout  on  the  trail  and  bring 
back  what  information  I  could  glean  to  Major  Hateh, 
\,\io  remained  in  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  command. 
\V'(«  took  nu  pack-animals,  but  just  four  days'  rations  in 
our  malletaa,  mad  with  us  w«ot  the  beiit  traikr  and 
Inrliari  fighter  I  have  ever  met  in  all  my  frontier  senriee. 
This  was  Dan  Wetitfall  of  the  Leona,  m)  called  from  a 
terrible  adventure  that  b^ell  him  in  a  little  cabin  he 
owned  on  that  creek. 

In  some  wayH  he  much  resembled  Fenimore  Cooper's 
heru  "  Deerslayer  '  in  his  mode  of  life,  for  he  had  made 
his  living  by  htintiag  and  teapping  on  tiie  bonkn  of  the 
Indiui  oount>7,  and  waa  in  great  request  aa  a  gnide 
whenever  Indians  were  to  be  followed.  No  trail  waa  too 
indistinct,  or  difficult  for  him,  and  he  was  up  to  evwy 
dodge  and  mancBuvre  of  tiie  wily  Red  Mui.  With  the 
old-fashioned  long  Kentucky  rifle  which  he  always 
carried  over  his  shoulder,  whether  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back, he  was  a  <fead  diot,  and  being  cool  a  hand  in  a 
tight  place  as  ever  I  met,  was  invafaiable  for  such  work 
as  we  were  engaged  on.  He  was  remarkably  "  still 
of  his  tongue,"  and  it  was  rarely  one  could  get  him  to 
tidk  of  liis  doings  ;  bat  now  and  then,  tit/ting  roond  the 
camj)  fire,  when  the  day's  work  wa«  done,  he  would  open 
out  to  one  or  two  friends,  and  was  alwa3r8  worth  listening 
to.  Ob  cme  vaeh  ooeaMon,  on  thk  rery  trip,  I  ^:ot  him  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  escape  on  the  Leona,  and  a  wonderful 
one  it  was,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  int«resting  to  tell 
in  another  chapter,  when  we  have  done  with  this  scout. 

I  kept  the  traU  with  Weetfall  and  Miother  gakito. 
al>uut  three  hundred  yards  ahead,  the  rest  following  in 
Indian  file.  The  country  oonsisted  of  stony,  bare 
ridges,  with  onfy  hera  and  then  a  httie  hvvrit,  aiid  the 
trail  un  such  hard  ground  was  not  easy  to  (dlow.  But 
VV  estfall  kept  on,  hour  alter  how,  and  aatfcr  wenwd  fm 
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OM  moiDMit  ill  doubt,  evna  when  to  eytM  like  nun, 
accustomed  to  Indian  ii;r'  no  veittige  of  a  trail  waa 
visible.  His  ey<  s  were  rixed  on  the  ground  as  he  rods 
slang,  neT«r  spealdng  •  word,  nerer  taming  or  htwHiatfaif ; 
it  wa:<  tnoro  like  a  hound  following  a  line  with  anenfaig 
nose,  than  a  human  being  gu  tied  by  vision. 

That  night  we  camped,  as  soon  as  the  light  failed  ua, 
without  wftter,  on  one  of  them  bare  ridgcH,  and  I  took 
my  turn  of  gtiard  with  the  rest.  Nor,  when  it  wa«  over, 
could  I  sleep ;  for  I  knew  the  Indians,  in  unknown 
numbers,  were  not  far  off,  and  in  such  an  exposed  position 
a  surprise  would  have  hwn  fatal.  Soon  after  we  started 
in  the  momii^,  I  saw,  far  away  to  the  south-west,  two 
columns  of  smoke,  some  miles  apart,  rising  straight  up 
in  the  still  morninc  ir.  1  touched  Westfall  on  the  arm, 
and  pointed.  "  As  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  the  darned 
critters  are  making  for  beyond  the  Pecos.  A  bad  country 
to  follow  'em  in  :  too  much  bmdi."  Pniently  ih»  mok» 
disappeared  ;  the  fires  had  been  put  (mt,andthe  Indians 
were  on  the  move  again. 

All  that  day  we  rode  on  over  maoh  the  same  oouutoy, 
following  each  other  in  Indian  file,  silent  and  abri 
Much  the  same,  only  with  this  addition,  that  now  we 
were  in  a  region  where  every  sort  of  scrubby,  prickly 
cactus  grew  and  flour^ted,  and  made  riding  m  diflleulty. 
The  commonest  kind  was  one  the  boys  called  the  "  bayonet 
caotuE,"  a  sturdy  thing  growing  only  about  six  inches 
high,  but  studded  with  ti\oms  as  stiff  and  as  sharp  as 
ft  penknife.  Do  what  they  would  thj  unfortunate 
horses  couldn't  help  treading  on  them,  nad  several  were 
badly  lamed,  notably  one  of  the  two  I  had  with  me. 

No  water  the  previous  night  and  no  wmter  all  d*y 
had  given  us  all  a  pretty  bad  thirst,  the  unfortunate 
horses  suffering  even  more  than  their  riders.  But  just 
before  nightfall  the  trail  led  ua  to  a  rocky  basin  tittt 
held  enough  water  to  give  us,  bones  sad  sll,  s  good  -^rink 
round,  and  then  to  fill  our  csnteens.  The  Indians  had 
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ramped  here,  Mid  killed  Mid  eftten  •  eow,  m  w  tlioai^i, 

alxiiit  two  days  before.  So  it  waH  evident  they  were 
taking  things  leisurely  and,  bo  far,  had  no  idea  they  were 
being  followed.  After  a  ooaple  of  hoan'  reet  I  therefore 
■tarted  again  and  marched  on  well  into  the  night,  by  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  motm,  OMnping  ftt  hwt  not  far  from  tiie 
I'ecofl  River. 

"  Pecoe  "tea  oormption  ci  the  Ifexioau  name  for  the 

stream,  which  in  Rio  Puerco,  or  Pifi  River—  F  presume  from 
the  dirty  colour  of  its  water*  and  the  muddy  character 
of  itM  banks. 

When  next  day  the  trail  led  us  to  the  river  the  prospect 
was  not  inviting,  foi  the  current  ran  strong  and  deep, 
and  quite  150  yards  widi  On  our  side  there  was  no 
timber  to  make  rafte ;  so  than  was  nothing  for  it  bnt 
a  swim  in  the  ice-cold  water,  and  some  of  the  boyf 
couldn't  swim  at  all.  These,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
others,  were  very  unwilling  to  oroM  nndw  theae  conM- 
tioMt,  so  there  waa  nothing  to  be  done  but  u>  give  tlieai  a 
lead,  which  I  knew  t    v  wouldn't  refuse  to  foUov  . 

After  Bcme  proepec  .ng  up  and  down  streaib.  .  i»t 
last  found  a  place  where  the  banks  i&ehred  o.  c.^  r 
iflo  ati'l  there  wa.-  only  about  fifteen  yards  of  gwvi  *•;.  .^g 
to  he  done.  Here  we  crowed  safely  and,  what  ia  uoic, 
kept  our  arms  and  provisions  dry.  Of  course  we  all, 
swimmers  and  non-fwimmers,  kept  hold  of  our  horttea ; 
but  two  of  the  latter,  in  their  fright,  let  go,  and  were 
nearly  drowned,  when  we  fished  them  out  with  our 
"  lariats."  It  was  a  great  refirf  when  ail  were  wfeh 
over,  and  I  confess  that,  though  not  one  of  those  v  h... 
hanker  after  a  fight,  I  would  rather  have  fought  Indiana, 
or  anything  else,  und^r  fair  oondftkms,  than  swim  that 
stream.  We  were  of  coi;  rae  as  wet  aw  drowned  rata,  and, 
to  add  to  our  discomfort,  a  cold  drizzling  rain  set  in,  so 
that  our  plight  was  miserable  ecc-ugh  f^  tiie  rest  of  ^at 
day.  Bat  what  beldB  na  tanm  tlw  Peooa  mvat  ba 
ceswred  tot  Miottar  tkaf^. 
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Whkm  we  had  straightened  up  a  bit  after  the  orotsiI^;, 
we  rode  on  again  for  about  two  hourB  through,  WettiKB 
had  foretold,  a  brushy  country  with,  here  and  there, 
a  little  timber  on  it.  A  risky  country  to  follow  Indiana 
in  with  so  small  a  force  as  mine.  Every  man  therefore 
kept  his  loaded  rifle  unslung  and  we  advanced  very 
slowly,  with  Hcouts  out  wide  on  either  flank,  and  Weetfidl 
and  myself  following  the  trail  well  alu  ad  of  the  nut. 
In  Urn  OTder  we  croeeed  a  wide  shalk>w  itnam,  the 
name  of  which  wan  unknown  to  any  of  VM,  with  itffl 
thicker  brush  on  the  far  aide. 

It  was  now  growing  duuk,  and  I  therf^fore  halted  my 
party  in  a  moH  of  thiokish  timber,  where  we 
have  some  chance  of  defending  uurselvc'  if  attacked. 
Though,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  no  Indian  sign 
about,  I  took  erery  precantkm  to  guard  against  a 
prise.  The  horses  were  picketed  just  inside  tht  mott, 
and  four  sentries  were  posted  a  short  distance  outside  it 
The  drizzling  rain  still  fell  and  the  moon  waa  hidden 
behind  heavy  olouda,  to  that  there  waa  bat  little  light, 
which  was  in  our  favour ;  for  if  we  were  attaokad,  tiw 
enemy  couldn't  see  us  in  our  shelter. 

Now  the  boyi,  thoroughly  drenched,  and  wiwiniMy 
cold,  begged  so  hard  for  a  fire  to  boil  some  coffee  on,  that 
against  my  better  sense  I  consented,  and  a  small  one  was 
lighted  in  the^centre  of  the  mott.  The  coffee  certainly 
waa  Toy  ptiUvl,  and  leemed  to  ma  tha  mart  dayafcri 
brew  I  ever  tatted ;  bnt  it  nearly  ooat  vm  cnt  Un*.  llM 
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coffee  doM,  I  mw  the  fire  pnt  oat,  and  then  the  boys 
lay  down  to  sleep  if  they  could ;  but  not  before  I  had 
given  them  strict  ovdem  that  no  one  wae  to  fire  a  shot, 
or  eren  to  nUw  a  wirad  witlMvi  my  ofden,  if  hjdiaiMW 
we  were  attacked. 

Presently  all  was  ptill  in  the  camp,  and  not  a  Mnind 
was  to  be  heard  save  the  stamping  of  the  horses  and 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  weary  men,  who,  cold  and 
wet  notwithstandirg,  seemed  fast  asleep.  It  was  not 
my  turn  for  guard,  which  I  always  took  with  the  rest,  bat 
I  felt  so  aneasy,  partly  <m  aooovnt  of  that  blwisd  ti«, 
that  I  couldn't  sleep.  So  I  spent  the  weary  hours  of 
that  long  night  creeping  m  noiselessly  as  I  could  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  mott,  and  occasionally  visiting  the 
sentries,  to  make  son  th^  wen  on  the  alert. 

It  must  have  been  towards  morning,  though  still 
quite  dark,  and  I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  sentry 
on  the  lower  side.  lAnen  I  Imrd  some  of  the  hofMs  give 
quick,  uneasy  snorts,  and  in  another  moment  the  sentiy 
on  the  upper  side  came  running  in  with  an  arrow  sticking 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm.  The  other  three  got 
baek  unharmed  in  doaUe  qniek  time,  and  sooner  than 
it  takes  to  t^  tbe  boft  wan  Mrowed.  and  standing  to 
arms. 

No  word  waa  sptdten  on  oar  side,  and  at  wknXmAf  m 
possible  I  bad  the  horsea  broaght  into  the  middle  of  the 

mott,  out  of  harm's  way. 

Pooling  out  in  the  dim  light  one  could  see  the 
OomandiAe  wsfe  a  atnmg  band,  prt^bly  ISO  in  nomber, 
some  few  of  whom  were  armed  with  rifles.  Evidently 
they  didn't  know  our  strength,  or  oar  weakness,  and 
tiMir  game  waa  to  find  it  oat  if  pomilde.  Tb^  ohm, 
yelling  and  screaming,  at  full  gallop  up  to  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  our  shelter,  and  then  lusting,  poured 
in  a  volley  from  their  bows  and  riflaa.  We  all  this 
time  stood  sUsatfy  beUnd  the  oover  of  tte  tma,  aad 
soffated  bo  ham  from  the  dmtiBf. 
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Finding  th«j  oooUn't  dmw  our  6re,  and  not  oufaig 
to  charge  in  on  us  while  our  rifles  were  loaded,  they 
ooased  firing,  and  set  to  work  cursing  and  taunting  us 
oowaids,  in  Tcry  wMbla  Mei^oan.  Om  big  baok 
Indian,  who  stood  not  twenty  yards  from  me,  was 
oartainly  a  master  of  the  art  of  ouraing,  and  so  irritated 
me  that  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  drop  him  in  his  trads. 
All  the  time  he  orated  and  jumped  about,  flourishing 
his  tomahawk,  I  had  him  covered  with  my  nfle,  and 
bow  my  fingers  itched  to  pull  the  trigger  I  But  better 
sense  prevailed,  and  I  let  him  scream  on  imhar— < 

With  a  power  of  language  I  cannot  hope  to  repro- 
duce, he  anathematised  us  as  cowards,  including  in 
the  same  category  all  our  relationB  paternal  and  maternal ; 
then  told  us  how  many  scalps  and  hones  there  were 
in  their  ramp,  if  we  dared  to  go  niid  get  them.  All 
this  time  I  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  only  watched  my 
friend,  filler  <m  triggw,  and  rMe  at  ^  ready. 

Standing  a  few  yards  from  my  post  waa  a  young 
and  excitable  Irishman  named  McCarthy.  Up  to 
now  lie  had  held  his  tongue,  aiMl  stood  quite  still,  like 
the  rest  ol  us  ;  but  when  the  big  bi^  shifted  his  ground 
opposite  to  McCarthy,  and  appeared  to  address  his 
nnoomplimentary  remarks  to  him  personally,  it  was 
more  than  hk  Oritio  Uood  ocrald  ataad  is  iikaoe.  W» 
couldn't  speak  Spanish,  or  Mexican,  as  we  ahraja  called 
the  lingo,  but  he  knew  that  "  cobarde  "  meant  coward, 
and  he  waan't  going  to  be  called  that  for  nothing.  Ont 
he  jumped  from  behind  his  cover,  and  diouted  in  tlie 
richest  of  Cork  brogues  ;  "  C/Oward  bedad  am  I,  ye  red 
diwil  7  I'll  let  ye  see !  "  and  was  going  to  pot  my 
friend  the  book  with  his  rifle.  But  tlM  wmmmA  ke 
spoke,  and  almort  beioce  be  had  finished  his  defiance, 
a  rifle  shot  rang  out  from  amongst  the  band  of  Indians, 
an.^  over  went  poor  Pat.  I  thou|^t  hr  was  killed  to  a 
certainty,  for  he  lay  quite  stiU  for  •  few  aamtea. 
swjtly.  however,  be  scrambled  to  his  feat  and,  piairim 
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up  his  rifle,  beat  a  hurried  retreat  to  his  tree,  with  all 
the  talk  knocked  out  of  nim.  He  had  had  a  most 
wonderful  escape,  for  the  bullet  had  struck  the  broad 
brass  eimp  oi  hk  i^stol-bch  m  a  (^madng  direoticm,  and, 
.ave  that  all  the  vted  nw  kuuuiwd  o«t  of  him,  ha  was 
unhurt. 

I  thmk  it  must  h»Te  been  about  two  honn  tiu^  tk« 

Comanche  kept  up  this  infernal  din,  during  which  time 
tlie  boys  obeyed  orders,  and  neither  answwed  nor 
returned  the  fire.  Then,  quite  puuled  by  our  silence, 
the  Indians  drew  off  to  their  own  e«^p,  to  my  fM* 
relief.  All  that  time  I  made  sure  they  would  charge 
in  on  us  every  minute,  and  had  they  done  so,  but  few, 
if  any,  would  have  Kved  to  tdl  tiie  tafo  of  that  night's 
leaguer. 

I  (lon  t  quito  know  why  they  didn't  charge,  but  Indians 
are  very  wary  and  suspicious  beings,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
fathom  their  motiTes.  ProbaUy  th^  tiioii^t  we  maat 
be  a  strong  party,  having  foUowed  them  so  far  up  country  : 
then  our  absolute  silence,  and  the  holding  of  our  fire, 
possibly  made  them  snspeot  we  were  waiting  for  day- 
light to  attack  them  with  greater  adrantifa.  Any- 
way they  cleared  out,  and  when  I  came  to  reckon  up 
the  casualties,  found  that  only  three  horses  and  the 
•tmtry  had  been  woondad  by  arronirB,  and  noM  ci  tiiMB 
seriously. 

We  remained  in  our  position  for  some  hours,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  I  had  very  carefully  reotnuMritrsd  the 
surrounding  brush,  to  make  sure  the  enemy  had  reaUy 
retired,  that  I  moved  my  little  party  out  and  drew 
ui!  in  the  direction  of  the  Pecos  again.  Very  warily 
and  cautiously  we  retreated,  not  foelkig  sure,  for  Ami 
first  clay  or  two,  that  the  Comanch^s  were  not  followiag 
us  I  (lid  not  take  the  back  trail,  but  stouok  hi|^Mr 
up  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  oroasiogt 
which  we  eventoalfy  did,  and  returned  to  camp  ia  wbn 
days,  whwe  I  rsporfeed  my  doinfi  to  the  Maior. 
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We  had  pretty  nearly  finished  our  proTisions  befon 
we  started  back,  but  managed  well  enough  on  coffee 
Mwe  a  6»y,  and  aatalope  Mat,  without  bnad  of  any 
sort.  By  the  by,  I  tMak  this  olaas  of  venison  is  abeet 
the  meanest  stuff  you  can  find  in  the  shape  of  meat, 
b«ng  lean  and  dry  and  tasteless  to  a  degree.  It  took 
v»  ^  dayi'  rteady  maidi^  to  rajoiii  Hba  oonnd, 
for  our  horses  were  a  (jood  deal  done  up,  and  mvmtk 
bad  been  lamed  by  the  bayonet-cactus  thorns. 

As  soon  as  wm  had  got  vril  away  from  the  Comanche 
band  and  there  was  no  loiter  any  fear  of  thdr  bMawb^ 
us,  we  made  ourselvm  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and,  when  wood  could  be  found,  indulged 
oundves  with  good  oami»-&«R  at  nig^t.  RfNOid  Mmm 
we  smoked  and  yarned  far  into  the  night,  if  the  ire 
was  good  enough ;  for  all  of  us  were  frontienunen,  and 
moat  of  us  had  had  experiences  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  more  or  less  interesting.  But  none  of  ua  could 
compare  with  Dan  Wetitfall,  xvhoae  life  for  nearly  thirty 
years  had  been  one  of  adventure ;  first  on  the  prairies 
of  gnat  West,  amongit  the  Sionx  ImHum;  tten 
on  the  wide  Htretching  plains  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  RockieB,  even  b^ore  the  most  adventurous  emigrant 
had  <lM«d  to  porii  hk  way  aoross  that  awful  desert. 
U  hen  tired  of  killmg  buffalo  for  their  "  robes,"  b» 
had  hunted  grizzlies  on  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
and  slain  many  a  wapiti  and  mountain  sheep  on  the 
hi^Mr  slopes.  Thaae  were  his  pasthnes,  or  lighter 
occupations  ;  his  serious  business  was  that  of  trailer, 
or  guide,  to  many  an  out-of-the-way  U.S.  post  or  fort 
<m  th»  ooniiMa  of  oiTilisatitm.  And  it  wai  that  busmea 
tiiai  brought  him  down  to  Tisxas,  a  few  jmn  before  tha 
war,  moved  thereto  by  one  of  the  officers  with  whom 
1m  had  served,  and  who  was  taking  over  one  of  the 
porta  on  tiw  Rio  QnuM  fipontiar. 

On  this  scout  across  the  Pecos,  Weetfall  and  I  had 
camped  together,  and  shared  each  other's  raUom.  I 
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had  known  him  for  some  time,  and  had  always  admired 
liis  sterling  qualitiM  and  indomitable  pluck,  bnt  in  the 
closer  intimacy  of  Uiia  expedition  quite  a  friendahip 

had  Hprui  up  between  us,  which  lasted  till  I  left  the 
country.  It  was  the  night  before  we  rejoined  the  com- 
mand, and  Weatiall,  Jftok  Vinton  and  I  wen  enjoying 
the  warmth  ot  a  good  big  fire  in  a  sheltered  hollow, 
whilst  we  smolied  and  chatted.  The  taSk  was  chiefly 
hetween  Vinton  and  myself,  for  the  hunter  waa,  as  usual, 
more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  use  his  tongue.  We  were, 
I  remember,  discussing  the  tactics  of  the  Comanch^s, 
when  they  had  us  penned  in  that  mott,  and  Vinton  said  : 
"  If  th'  v  hadn't  been  oowaida  they  wmild  have  raahed 
us  GUI  of  that  fast  enough."  Then  Westfall  spoke. 
"  Don't  you  run  your  head  agin  that  idea,  Jack,  or  it'll 
likely  bring  you  to  trouble  afoie  long.  Injuns  is  no 
cowards,  but  they're  skeery  o'  traps — skeery  as  wc^Tea. 
Tliat's  how  them  Lepans  didn't  raise  my  har,  over 
on  the  Leona.  They  suspioioned  it  was  a  trap."  "  Tell 
us  the  Btaary,  Dan,"  I  said,  "  and  IH  braw  anoth«r  pan 
of  coffee,  if  you  will."  And  be,  probably  because  he 
wus  in  a  talkative  mood  for  a  wonder,  told  us  the  follow- 
ing yarn,  which  I  will  retell  in  my  own  language  : 

About  six  yeMB  before,  Westfall  was  living  on  a  small 
ranch  on  the  Leona  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Frio.  With  him  lived  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his  sole 
companion ;  both  were  bachekn,  and  of  oouna  Uxkad 
aiter  themselves.  Though  in  Texan  parlance  the  place 
was  called  a  "  ranch,"  it  was  merely  a  two-roomed 
cabin,  the  walls  of  which  were  spht  poles,  and  the  roof 
"  clap-bowrds,"  or  riven  timber.  It  was  oneloaed  by  m 
fence  of  stout  pickets,  forming  a  small  yard  round  it. 
I'here  were  no  windows,  and  the  floor  was  of  beaten 
earth ;  just  such  a  poor  littie  place  as  waa  oommcm 
enough  in  iboee  days  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation. 
When  not  engaged  as  trailer,  or  guide,  for  oi»e  of  the 
frontier  posts,  Westfall  and  his  friend  spent  their  time 
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in  hunting  deer  Mid  antelope,  or  the  wild  cattle  whidl 

wer«'  then  pretty  plentiful  in  the  thicket*  of  the  Leona, 
varying  these  occupations  by  trai^)faig  wolves  and 
other  "  varmint "  for  thdr  lUns. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  cabin, 
as  I  can  testify  ;  for  hard  by,  the  Leona  ran  between 
high  bbnka,  shaded  by  splendid  walnut  and  "  Peccan  " 
trees,  whilst  in  front  stretched  the  boondleM  prairie, 
shining  golden  in  the  setting  sun-light.  Before  the 
cabin  stood  a  giant  live-oak,  and  almost  from  beneath 
its  roots  bubbled  up  a  clear,  cool  spring  of  water. 

Now  the  Leona  was  the  centre  of  the  old  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Lepan  Indians,  and  was  a  district  much 
frequented  by  them  even  in  those  days.  But  Westfall 
was  too  well  used  to  Indiana  ol  all  sorts,  and  tiieir  ways, 
to  be  scared  at  them  ;  nevertheless  he  never  stirred  out 
unless  armed  with  his  deadly  Kentucky  rifle  and  six- 
shooter,  and  kept  a  wary  eye  open  for  any  sign  of  their 
presence,  thereby  uflen  giving  timely  notice  to  oat- 
lying  settlers  that  they  wore  in  the  country.  It  wan 
perhaps  not  an  ideal  location  for  a  nervous  man,  but 
then  Westfyi  wara't  teoobled  with  that  otmplaint; 
and  as  game  was  abundant,  and  it  was  handy  for  his 
scouting  work  with  the  U.S.  troops,  the  place  suited 
him  well  enough. 

He  and  his  chum  had  lived  in  the  cabin  nearly  a  year, 
without  molestation,  when  one  morning  in  the  early 
summer  time  they  returned  from  tisbing  in  the  creek  to 
rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Hie  tnm  weie  in 
summer  foliage,  and  the  moun  was  ut  the  full,  a  time 
that  Indians  always  choose  for  their  raids ;  but  no 
fresh  ngn  had  been  sera,  and  neithw  ot  them  had 
any  su-opioiaa  that  the  Ispmat  wwe  out  on  the  war* 
path. 

The  water-bucket  was  empty,  and  the  Frenchman 
stepped  oat  to  the  spring,  just  beyond  the  fsnoe,  to 
fiUit.  As  he  toraed  back  to  enter  th«7axd.aB  an^ai^ 
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Iniian  yell  bunt  from  the  thickel  htMod  him,  umI  he 
'x>pped  hia  bucket  and  ran  for  hia  life.  But  he  had 
no  chance  ;  the  Indiana  had  made  sure  of  their  victim, 
and  he  fell,  tranafixed  by  three  arrowa,  mortally  wounded 
at  Wertfall's  feet,  who,  the  mmnent  he  heard  the  yell, 
had  jumped  to  the  door,  rifle  m  hand,  to  cover  hia  friend'a 
retreat.  Aa  he  did  10  his  favourite  dog,  a  large  and 
tierce  one,  daahed  out  to  attack  the  Indiana,  but  preaently 
crawled  back  with  an  arrow  through  his  body.  Hia 
master,  who  had  aheady  dragged  the  wounded  French- 
man inaide,  opened  the  door  to  let  the  poor  dog  in, 
and  received  a  bullet  wound  hi  hia  thi{^  and  two  anowa 
in  liiw  body.  The  Lepans,  seeing  he  was  hit.  made  a 
(lasli  for  the  house,  but  Weatfall,  who  waa  an  unerring 
sliot  with  the  rifle,  dropped  two  of  tlram  in  their  tnohM, 
and  the  rest  fell  back  for  the  moment,  giving  him  time 
to  close  the  door.  Fortunately  there  wcrt^  tliree  loadwl 
rifles  in  the  house,  and,  in  addition,  his  own  and  the 
Frenchman's  six-shooter. 

His  respite  waa  hut  brief,  for  the  Indians,  recovering 
frrur.  if  -ir  check,  burst  into  the  yard  again  with  furious 
yells.  But  Weatfall,  wounded  as  he  was,  meant  to  sell 
his  life  doariy ;  and  if  he  waa  to  die,  many  "  braves  " 
wf)u!d  die  with  him  Firing,  through  the  openings  be- 
twtt  ti  the  picket  wall,  the  two  loaded  rifles,  and  then 
emptying  his  revolver  into  the  crowd,  he  kflled  cme  and 
badly  wounded  several  more,  and  once  again  the  savage^ 
gave  way,  with  howls  of  rage  and  teri-or.  Then  ho 
reloaded  his  weapons  as  quickly  as  he  could,  uid,  for 
a  few  minutes,  knelt  by  the  wall— for  already  he  was  too 
weak  to  stand— grimly  rwaitinr-  the  next  aaaault.  He 
Lad  no  hope  oi  »»»cape,  for  outside  the  fence  were  a  couplo 
of  do«m  Lepans,  howling  tixt  his  blood ;  and  he  was  akme 
with  his  dead  friend,  and  his  (h  ad  dog.  and  gradually 
growing  weaker  and  weaker  from  loss  of  blood.  F'^intly 
to  his  ears  came  the  sound  oi  tbn  Indians'  shouts  and 
taunts,  and  theb  ^alloigea  to  tiie  soppoaad  i^tndtft 
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to  come  out  «id  iight ;  thai  aU  was  tilaiieo.  far  b*  had 

swooned. 

How  long  he  lay  in  that  deathly  swoon  he  didn't  know, 
but  when  he  reoorwed  ootMokmaneM  the  moonlight  waa 
shining  in  between  the  crevices  of  the  wall.  Mid  all  wot 
still.  As  he  slowly  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  for  he 
waa  weak  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  a  bar  of  light  fell 
aoroaa  the  aptomed  fooe  ot  the  dead  Fnadiman  by  hii 
side,  and  he  remembered  what  had  happened.  But 
why  the  Indians  hadn't  scalped  him  and  his  friend  he 
oonldn't  andentand ;  they  certainly  hadn't,  for  his 
hair  was  still  upon  his  head. 

If  they  were  really  gone  they  must  have  thought,  from 
the  rapid  firing,  and  their  heavy  losses,  that  several  men 
were  in  the  house,  and  so  dared  not  attack  again.  Then 
too  the  dead  silence  that  followed  the  last  volley,  whM 
Westfall  had  fainted,  probably  made  them  fear  a  trap, 
<rf  which  they  are  always  suspicioiu.  But  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  draw  the  arrows,  and  staunch  his  still 
bleeding  wounds ;  then  he  would  crawl  out,  and  see  how 
the  land  lay. 

He  took  a  drink  of  whkkey,  whkh  fortunately  was 

handy,  and  th<  n,  with  desperate  pain,  pulled  out  the 
anowa,  and  bound  up  his  wounds  with  strips  of  his 
shirt.  Next,  after  a  bri^  rest,  ho  opened  the  door, 
ami,  tiaUifig  his  rifle  after  him,  crawled  out  into  the 
yard.  There  lay,  eloee  to  the  door,  a  dead  Lepan, 
with  his  arms  by  his  side  as  he  foil.  He  no  doubt  was 
the  la8t  one  killed ;  the  other  two  had  been  mnored. 
Dragging  himself  outside  the  yard,  he  i*aw  his  other  two 
hounds  lying  lanced  and  dead;  and  ail  around  tracks 
of  bkxxi  were  vUble  in  the  moonlight,  left  by  the 
wounded  savagofi. 

He  ky  long  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  Sound  there 
was  nmM  save  the  nameless  voices  of  the  night,  and  the 
distant  howling  of  the  coyote.  The  Lspans  sesmad  to 
have  gone. 
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SriiMMted,  and  almiMl  hopiliw,  he  got  baok  to  tiia 

cabin  and  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed  till  daylight 
came.  He  was  parched  with  thirst,  and  there  was  no 
water  in  the  housf ;  bat  drink  he  most,  lo  dragged 
himself  to  the  spring,  and  drank  long  and  deeply,  and 
was  refreshed.  All  that  day  he  lay  on  the  bed,  thinking 
what  he  should  do.  It  was  clear  he  couldn't  remain 
long  in  the  hooee  with  thoae  two  ghastly  eoapniom, 
and  he  hadn't  strength  to  remore  them. 

The  nearest  plaoe  where  he  could  get  help  was  Fort 
Inge,  and  that  was  nearly  thirty  miles  mwj.  It  wae 
hopeless  to  drag  his  woimded  limb  that  weary  road ; 
better  to  die  where  he  waa,  or  crawl  into  the  brush  and 
hide  himself  there,  like  some  stricken  animal.  That 
was  his  first  tiioo^t ;  tiim  tiie  faMbmiitaUe  epirift  of  the 
man  revivtid,  and  he  resolvbd  to  try  that  awful  journey. 
He  knew  he  couldn't  possibly  do  it  unaided,  but  thwe 
was  the  bare  ohanoe  a  soonting  party  might  find  him ; 
and  it  was  at  any  rate  better  to  die  tm  til*  road  than  in 
that  awful  place. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  ate  a  Uttle  of  the  cooked 
food  which  luckily  was  hi  the  home,  and  tey  quiet  till 
nighfclall  It  would  be  cooler  travelling  by  moonlight, 
aai  the  Indians,  if  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  would 
be  less  likely  to  see  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  thn, 
he  took  his  six-shooter,  a  little  dried  venison,  a  large 
fla.sk  with  whiskey,  which  he  filled  up  with  water  at  the 
spring,  and  set  off  to  crawl  to  tlio  fort.  Did  ever  such 
a  travdkff  belore  attnnpt  soeh  a  Joamay  T 

For  two  days  and  nights  he  dragged  himself  along 
on  hands  and  knees,  tortured  with  pain  and  parched 
with  thirst,  such  thirst  as  only  the  badly  wounded  know. 
ThMi,  even  his  iron  nature  could  no  more,  and  he  lay 
down,  as  he  thought,  to  die,  under  the  nhade  of  a  live- 
oak,  by  the  side  of  the  trail,  ten  miles  from  his  ranch. 
There,  when  all  hopt  had  TanUied,  he  waa  found  by  a 
scooting  party  from  the  fori,  who  had  hMurd  Ihn*  tha 
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L»p«iit  were  oat,  mm!  waa  on  tih*  road  to  th*  Lmnm  to 

pkk  up  thp  trail. 

A  rough  litter  wm  soon  fixed  up,  mad  he  wm  tenderly 
owrried  into  tile  fort,  iHiere  he  Mrired  more  dead  than 
alive.  But  the  poet  surgeon  was  a  skilful  man,  and 
WeMtfail  had  a  marvelloii!^  oonHtitutinn,  mi  he  reoorered, 
and  in  about  three  months'  time  was  busy  with  his 
bunting  and  his  Indian  toailing,  jost  aa  if  aotiiing  liad 
happ«-nt>d. 

Thi«  was  the  stoiy  be  told,  and  1  believe  every  word  of 
it  was  troe ;  for  I  had  heard  long  bef<»«  at  Fort  lag*  of 
how  he  waH  found  on  tii«  trail,  and  carried  tUth«r  in 

that  awful  plight. 

When  ho  had  tiniithed,  he  handed  me  hin  beloved  rifle. 
' '  Count  them  notches  un«tor  the  stock  cap,"  hb  said ; 
thorp's  one  for  every  Lepan  I've  wiped  <mt  with  her  since 
that  day,  an'  1  guess  I'm  nearly  levd  with  tlie  varmints 
now."  Thme  wwe  fcrarteen  tallies  on  the  stock,  and 
room  for  mote  I 

The  Westfall  ranch  was  deserted,  and  wholly  gone  to 
ruin  and  decay,  when  last  I  saw  it,  but  just  before  what 
had  been  the  door  was  a  grassy  moond,  beneath  which 
sleeps  the  hapless  Frenchman  ;  and  at  it8  head  a  rude 
cross  placed  there  by  Westfall  in  memory  of  his  dead 
fri^. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TUR  DBflBRTIBS  lUBBSVOn 

When  we  returned  to  the  oommand,  we  found  it  had 
hwn  strengthened  by  the  arriral  of  m  MntkMUH  OompMiy 
under  th«  eommMid  of  a  Captain  Pattinia,  who  knew 
tliH  Rio  Grand6  (ountry  pretty  well.  The  Major  was  bo 
uplifted  by  thin  accewion  of  strength  that  he  was  greatly 
minded  to  march  off  to  Port  LanoMtcr  agati .  to  attack 
another  imaginary  force  of  "  Feds"  said  to  be  in  that 
II,  iihourhood.  This  time,  however,  we  managed  to 
diasuade  him  from  hucH  a  wild-gooi«  chaae,  and  got  him 
to  set  about  our  legitimate  business  of  Indian-hunting  ; 
not  thiif  I,  for  one.  had  jnuch  hope  of  catching  them 
with  such  an  unwieldy  command  as  ours,  operating  in 
such  a  country  as  they  had  retired  to. 

We  marched  for  Beaver  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Devil's 
River,  and  camped  there  at  2  p.m.  on  the  second  day, 
halting  thus  early  since  that  wa«  the  bat  water  we  Aaald 
touch  few  fifty  miles.  We  had  not  been  camped  more 
than  an  hour  when  the  picket-guard  came  riding  in  to 
report  that  a  small  party  of  Indians  had  been  seen  driving 
a  band  of  h/xtm.  They  ware  coming  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake,  mi  would  pass  the  head  of  the  ravine  in  which 
our  camp  was  placed,  and  which  completely  hid  us  from 
their  view.  In  a  moment  every  one,  from  the  Major 
down,  waa  in  a  frantic  state  of  excitement ;  men  were 
runnir'tr  hither  and  thither,  saddling  their  horses  and 
Betting  out  to  attack  the  Indians,  without  any  order  or 
me^od. 

Seeing  that  this  confusion  oould  <mly  end  in  letting 

aa 
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the  Indians  escape.  I  got  the  Major  to  let  me  halt  and 
dismount  aU  but  twenty  picked  men.  and  to  teke^ 
a  poHi  lon  with  them  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravine  wh2 
was  plenty  of  cover  for  an  ambush.    Having  placed^ 

fw'.r^T  "^'^  rifles  unslung. 

that  the  Indians  couldn't  weU  escape  us,  I  climbS  Z 
a  smaU  rise  and  peered  through  the  brush  to  watch  for 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.   Presently  the  party  ten  Z 
number,  dnvmg  a  lot  of  horses  before  them.  tmmedthS 
^ou^der  of  a  hill  and  entered  the  valley  I  ^  TtSing^ 
They  were  qmte  half  a  mile  away,  but  I  saw  at  a  gZce 
they  were  not  Indians,  but  white  men.  ftom  the  way  tTey 
Bat  their  horses.    When  I  saw  this  I  formed  m^  mZ 
^  t^-  rayu^e,  and  as  the  strangers  came  into  sight 
round  another  comer,  rode  out  and  ordered  them  to  iSlt 
In  a  moment  they  wheeled  about,  and  bolted  as  hard 

rJi'Vu     ^ii*'^."^  ^«  *ft«r  them, 

hdter  skelter.  The  horse  I  was  riding  was  fast  and  th^ 
men  «>on  began  to  string  out  behind  me.  tm  there  were 

dWn     T  A«  I  was  within  hailing 

distance  I  ordered  them  to  halt,  or  I  would  foTand 
hey  at  once  dashed  mto  a  thick  mott.  with  open 
timber  round  it.  There  they  dismounted,  akd  loobTw 
they  meant  to  make  a  fight  of  it.  Things  looked  ugly. 
But  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  useless  bloodshed,  so  I 
waved  my  handkerchief  as  a  flag  of  toice.  «k1  «^  up 
to  some  fifty  steps  of  their  position  and  caUed 

«rfe  rf  they  did  so.  No  answer  came,  but  ail  their  rifles 
were  covermg  me  ;  and  the  position  wasn't  ple.««t.  for 

°  mL^^     '"^T  ^•'"^  by^accideni. 

Meanwhile  my  boys  were  coming  up  in  twos  and 
hrees,  and  presently  the  leader  of  the  party  stepped  to 

I^^J  *  °"        *°  «d  whose 

•OWrt  Hatch  (whoso  wputatioa  for  good  fwtfe^ 
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not  of  the  best),  feeling  sure  that  I  had  suflScient  influence, 
backed  by  my  own  boys,  to  enforce  due  observance  of 
my  promiae. 

The  Major  was  coming  up  now,  with  fifty  of  his  men ; 
so,  if  the  men  were  to  be  spared  from  immediate  hanging, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  "  Two  minntes  more,  wad 
if  you  don't  surrender  I  attack  ;  but  if  you  throw  down 
your  arms,  your  lives  shall  be  spared."  I  pulled  out  my 
watch.  My  twenty  boys  behind  me  were  fingering  their 
rifles,  all  eager  to  charge.  Slowly  those  minutM  passed  ; 
the  leader,  who  seemed  a  determined  fellow,  hesitated 
till  they  were  nearly  gone.  He  glanced  at  the  Major's 
troop  coming  along  at  a  gallop,  and  back  at  hk  own  little 
band.  Evidently  he  was  a  real  fighting  man,  and  didn't 
like  the  thought  of  surrendering.  But  just  as  time  ex- 
pired, his  better  sense  prevailed.  He  lowered  his  rifle : 
"  I  surrender  to  you,  and  accept  your  conditions." 

The  moment  he  spoke,  I  ordered  my  Sergeant  to  take 
their  arms ;  then  turned  my  horse,  and  galloped  back 
to  meet  the  Majw.  "  Hi^  are  m^m*  bnahwhaoken 
or  deserters,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  have  accepted  their  sur- 
render, and  pledged  my  word  their  lives  shall  be  spared." 

Now  Major  Hatch  had  much  the  same  taste  for 
hanging  defenceless  people  aa  tiie  old  villain  Dunn,  of 
evil  memory,  so  he  received  my  report  with  an  ill  grace : 
"  You  had  no  right,  I  guess,  to  give  any  such  promise. 
If  they're  desatom,  a  quick  '  lode  np  a  tree '  u  what 
they  deserve  ;  but  I  reckon  you  must  have  your  way, 
else  you'll  git  your  dander  up."  Having  secured  this 
unwilling  consent  I  rode  back  to  the  mott,  wfaero  by 
this  time  the  nAn  wwe  diaarmed,  and  placed  them  under 
guard  of  my  own  boys.  Then  we  collected  their  horses, 
about  thirty  in  number,  and  marched  back  to  camp. 

I  at  onoe  spdce  to  my  boys  aboot  the  inriMiMn,  te^ig 
them  I  expected  our  present  commander  would  be  trying 
the  same  game  with  them  that  Dunn  had  so  often  played 
with  other  poor  wTetohM  htiort,  bat  that  I  raUad  on 
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them  to  prevent  foul  play,  and  to  see  that  my  pledged 
word  was  respected.  "  We'll  see  you  through,  Cap,  you 
bet,"  they  all  said  ;  and  I  felt  more  easy  in  my  mind. 
The  prisoners,  it  tamed  out,  were  deserters,  and  I  had 
no  sympathy  with  them ;  all  I  wanted  waa  that  th^ 
should  be  handed  over  to  proper  authority  to  stand  their 
trial,  and  that  I  was  determined  should  be  done. 

I  found,  or  rather  had  good  ground  for  suspecting,  that 
the  old  trick  was  about  to  be  played  with  them.  A  weak 
guard  of  Hatch's  own  men  was  to  be  mounted  over 
them ;  then  some  of  his  ruffians,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
would  take  the  prisoners,  withont  resistuioe  from  the 
guard,  and  hang  them  up  a  little  way  from  camp,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  trying  to  escape.  I  had  known 
this  done  too  often  by  Dunn,  when  I  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it.  Now  I  had  lome  power  I  was  going  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  went  straight  to  the  Major,  and  told  him  plainly 
that  I  insisted  on  having  these  men  properly  tied,  so 
that  they  couldn't  escape,  and  on  having  a  strong  grnr-i 
mounted  to  protect  them.  He  tried  to  laugh  it  off; 
said,  "HI  was  so  mighty  fond  of  these  rascals,  how  could 
I  be  so  cruel  as  to  want  to  tie  them  ?  "  Then,  knowing 
my  man  for  the  coward  that  he  was,  I  made  up  my  mind 
there  was  only  one  way  to  secure  my  object,  and  save 
my  honour,  and  that  was  to  commit  right  down  mutmy. 

"Don't  think.  Major  Hatch,  you  can  fool  me  in 
this  business.  I  know  what's  in  your  mind,  and  in  the 
mind  of  your  oonfederate,  the  scoundrel  Luck.  Plain 
speaking  is  best  for  us  both.  If  those  priacnMtB  an 
hanged,  with  your  connivance,  whilst  with  your  com- 
mand, your  life  shall  pay  the  penalty.  Now  see  to  it 
that  I  haven't  to  shoot  you."  He  went  deadly  pale, 
and  I  turned  on  my  heel,  knowing  the  prisonen  wonUn't 
be  hanged  whilst  I  was  alive. 

Lnok  was  the  man  who,  as  a  lieutotiaiit  in  the  Partnao 
Rangen,  had  been  vwy  proadnmt  in  tiie  mnmimt  of 
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the  Grcrman  priflonera  after  the  Nueces  fight,  described 
in  a  previous  chapter.    He  was  now  a  private  in 

Hatch's  command,  and  was  hand-in-glove  with  him 
in  this  hanging-plot,  as  I  well  knew.  I  therefore,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  telling  him  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  his  health 
to  take  any  part  in  such  doings,  and,  I  think,  ccmyinced 
him  on  that  point. 

The  unfortunate  prisons  were  quite  aware  of  their 
parlous  position  in  Major  Hatch's  hands,  and  seemed  to 
look  to  me  for  protection ;  so  as  soon  as  I  had  done  with 
the  Major  and  Mr.  Luck,  I  stepped  aoroas  to  the  guard 
ai.d  told  their  leader  that  he,  and  the  rest  of  them,  could 
sleep  in  peace,  for  I  guaranteed  no  harm  would  happen 
to  them.  He  seemed  reassured,  but  said :  "  If  I'd 
known  that  skunk  Hatch  was  in  command,  I'd 
never  have  give  in,  but  fought  it  out,  as  you  saw 
I'd  a  mind  to.  Stranger,  you  didn't  do  just  fair  not  to 
tell  me,  but  IH  trust  you  now,  for  I've  no  one  else 
I  can  trust." 

The  following  morning  we  resumed  our  march,  striking 
for  the  Pecos  above  Fort  Lancaster,  in  order  to  beat  up 
the  Indian  camps  from  above,  rather  than  follow  the 
trail  I  had  found,  which  would  have  been  a  roundabout 
road.  Moreover,  the  Major  still  dreamed  there  were 
"  Feds  "  in  that  locality,  and  was  anzioas  to  pass  near 
it  on  that  account. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  I  rode  on  ahead  of  the  main 
body,  with  twenty  men,  to  clear  out  a  spring  fifty  miles 
away,  that  Westfall  knew  of,  and  which,  as  it  was  the 
only  water  available  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  the 
Indians  would  be  sure  to  fill  up.  We  reached  the  spring 
at  sundown  after  a  tiiirsty  rkto,  and  lonnd  it  filled  up 
sure  enough.  All  hands  set  to  work  to  clear  it,  and  when 
we  had  about  finished  the  command  came  up.  It  was 
now  nearly  10  p.m.,  and  it  todk  na  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  weil  oa  to  midday  on  the  mancm,  to  water  the  bonm 
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and  stock,  and  wta  thm  many  of  tiiem  went  ahort. 

Taking  what  water  we  could  in  our  canteens,  we  made 
another  dry  march  that  afternoon,  with  another  diy 
camp  at  night. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  riding  over  an  open, 
rough  country  abounding  in  game,  we  reached  a  pretty 
little  running  stream  a  few  miles  above  Fort  LAnoa^  er. 
Here  we  caUed  a  halt  by  its  pleasant  banks,  and  revelled 
in  an  abundance  of  cool  delicious  water,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wood  for  the  camp-fires.  From  this  spot  I 
was  sent  on  with  a  small  party  to  reconnoitre  Fort 
Lancaster  for  the  Major's  imaginary  "  Feds,"  the  main 
body  of  the  command  following  after  me.  Of  course 
I  found  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  nor  indeed  of  any  other 
Uving  creature ;  and  as  to  the  fort  itself,  the  Indians 
had  burned  everything  about  it  that  was  consumable, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  walls  standing,  bare  and  gaunt! 

At  the  oonfloence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  close  to  the 
ruined  fort,  we  halted  two  days  to  recruit  our  jaded 
stock,  and  here  the  boys  killed  a  great  number  of  ante- 
lopes, and  caught  no  end  of  fish,  so  that  the  camp-kettles 
were  well  filled  for  a  time  at  any  rate.  By  tiiis  time  we 
had  several  men  on  the  sick-list,  and  many  horses  were  so 
done  up  that  they  were  unridable,  and  I  strongly  advised 
that  all  such,  together  with  the  prisoners,  should  be  sent 
back  under  escort,  smce  they  hampered  our  movements. 
But  my  commanding  oflScer  thought  differently  ;  though 
how  he  imagined  sick  men,  lame  horses,  and  prisooers 
could  help  to  catch  Indians,  is  more  than  I  knoivt 

From  Fort  Lancaster  I  went  on  scout  again  ahead  of 
the  command,  with  sixteen  Mexicans,  detailed  for  the 
dnty,  and  seven  Americans  who  volunteered,  WeechU 
again  going  with  me  as  guide  and  trailer. 

I  can't  say  I  was  anxious  to  take  the  "  greasers  "  on 
such  duty,  for  tJiey  are  not  to  be  depended  on  in  a  tight 
plaoo.  However,  it  was  the  Major's  order  they  should 
go,  and  I  had  no  option  in  the  matter.   We  oroMsd  tbt 
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Pecos  by  a  ford  and  made  for  some  Indian  camps, 
located  some  miles  beyond  by  our  sooati,  bnt  found  them 
deserted.  The  C!omanch69  build  no  permanent  villages, 
but  oeing  nomadic  in  their  habits  make  temporary  camps 
where  grass  is  good  and  game  abounds,  and  then  after 
ii  while  move  on  to  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

The  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  a  dry  and  thirsty 
ride,  we  descended  a  steep  mountain-side,  down  which  we 
could  with  difficulty  lead  our  horses,  and  in  the  valley 
found  a  stream  of  clear  running  water,  with  clumps  of 
timber  on  its  banks.  On  the  mountain-top  was  another 
of  these  curious  Indian  look-outs :  a  shaUow,  widf*  sve, 
adorned  with  their  hieroglyphio  paintings  and  aigns  ci 
all  sorts. 

That  night  we  camped  in  a  mott  convenient  for 
defence,  and,  though  it  was  bitterly  cold,  made  no  fire 
till  an  hour  before  dawn  ;  and  then  only  sufficient  to 
cook  our  dried  beef  and  boil  our  coffee.  Oh  t  that 
morning  brew  of  coffee  I  No  dwellers  of  the  city  can  realise 
half  of  what  it  means  to  the  poor  wretch  who  has  laid 
out  on  one  thin  blanket  in  the  freezing  air  of  the  mountains 
through  the  weary  night,  till  his  teeth  oh.vtter  and  hia 
very  blood  seems  congealed. 

The  day  was  as  hot  as  the  nigat  had  been  cold,  so, 
after  working  up  the  valley  for  some  miles,  in  the  hope 
of  striking  a  leading  trail,  I  pitched  camp  at  midday. 
Having  placed  picket-guards  on  a  mountain-top,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  away,  which  commanded  the  country  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  I  lay  down  to  take  a  nap. 

But  my  slumbers  were  soon  disturbed  by  one  of  the 
boys  on  picket  coming  in  to  report  that  he  had  seen  an 
Indian  scout  come  riding  down  the  valley,  till  he  reached 
a  point  where  he  could  see  our  staked  horses,  when 
he  had  turned  round  and  galloped  back  for  his  life. 
I  gave  the  order  to  saddle  up  at  once,  and  sent  Westfall 
aad  a  couple  of  the  boys  on  to  inqseot  tite  sign  and 
make  sure  the  picket  was  not  mistaken.   Sotm  he  oame 


'ill. 
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riding  back  to  say  there  was  no  mistake,  for  the  sign 
of  an  Indian  horseman  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 

There  was  every  probability  that  this  scout  would 
bring  down  on  us  a  large  party  of  liis  friends,  and  the 
"  greasers  "  began  to  get  very  nenroas,  as  I  knew  tiiey 
would  at  a  pinch.    I  had  that  morning  sent  back  two  of 
my  boys  to  camp  to  report  my  movements,  and  so  had 
only  five  left.   The  Mexican  Sergeant,  who  seemed 
thoroughly  scared  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight,  begged  tc 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  command  with  his  part- 
to  hurry  it  up  to  our  assistance,  and  when  1  refue 
seemed  inclined  to  go  without  leave.   This  had  to  be 
put  a  stop  to  at  once ;  so  I  told  him,  and  his  men,  that  if 
any  one  of  them  dared  to  leave  I  would  have  him  shot 
on  the  spot.   This  quieted  them  for  a  bit,  but  I  could 
see  they  were  in     eh  a  funk  that,  if  the  Indians  did 
come  down  on  us,  they  would  only  be  in  the  way.  So 
after  talking  it  over  with  Westfall  and  the  other  boys, 
who  were  all  anxious  to  stay,  I  concluded  after  all  to 
let  the  "  greasers  "  go.    It  was  by  our  reckoning  about 
thirty-five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  camp,  and  I 
knew  ihey  would  reach  it  by  midnight,  and  bring  the 
command  to  us  by  the  middle  of  next  day. 

Never  did  men  get  under  weigh  so  quickly  as  these 
did,  when  they  got  the  order  to  go  I  They  were  off  down 
the  valley  like  a  flash ;  all  but  one,  and  he  was  a  half- 
breed  Indian,  who  hesitated,  and  then  came  back,  say- 
ing he  was  ashamed  to  leave  us.  But  I  had  given  my 
orders,  so  I  told  him  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  obey,  and 
he  must  go  now  with  the  rest. 

The  "  greasers  "  having  departed,  and  the  evening 
drawing  in,  Westfall  and  I  made  up  our  minds  to  look 
out  for  some  defensible  spot,  where  we  might  have  a 
chance  to  hold  our  own,  if  attacked,  as  we  fully  expected 
to  be,  in  the  night.  So  we  rode  up  the  valley  till  we 
came  to  a  very  narrow  ravine,  on  our  left  hand,  shut  bl 
by  lofty  precipitous  difis  on  eithor  aide ;  indeed  it  VM 


more  like  a  canon  than  a  ravine,  being  only  some  thirty 
yards  wvIp,  and  not  far  from  ita  month  grew  acme  dwarf 
live-oaka.  We  tied  our  horses  behind  these,  and  felt 
wr  had  got  a  position  we  could  defend,  for  some  hours 
at  anjr  rate,  f>  gainst  a  hundred  Oomanohte. 

f  wo  of  us  stood  guard,  whilst  the  other  three  slept ; 
but  I  confess  I  was  too  uneasy  to  sleep  myself  when  my 
turn  came ;  for  if  the  Indians  did  find  us,  I  knew  they 
would  never  leave  us  without  taking  our  scalps.  So 
it  was  a  blessed  relief  when  day  broke  at  last,  and  we 
found  ourselves  immolested.  Promptly  we  saddled  up 
and  followed  the  valley,  looking  fbr  the  trail  td  the 
Indians  to  whom  the  scout  belonged,  which  I  made  sure 
we  must  hit  beforv  long.  In  about  an  hour's  time  we 
struck  it,  coming  in  down  a  ravine  that  crossed  our 
V  \  and  heading  for  the  Rio  Grande  country.  It 
Wa,^  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  party  was  a  big  one,  driv- 
ing a  lot  of  loose  horses.  Westfall  opined  there  were  not 
leas  than  two  hundred  of  tliem,  and  ^t  probacy  tiiey 
were  the  same  lot  that  had  attacked  us  before.  Pro- 
bably they  had  not  attacked  us  now  because  they  knew 
Alexander's  conummd  wis  on  tiieir  traok,  and  tiiey 
wanted  to  push  aa  with  tl^  plunder.  Aajmy  we  had 
a  lucky  escape. 

Near  where  we  struv  •  il,  high  up  on  the 

mountain-side,  one  of  th.  '  outlook  duty  found 
by  accident  an  Indian  ca\e,  uocd  as  a  kind  of  storehouse. 
In  it  were  several  spare  lances,  cooking-pots,  pairs  of 
leggings  (the  only  article  of  clodiing  the  mounted  Co- 
manch^s  wear)  and  many  "  cased  "  hides,  i.e.  hides  senqped 
till  quite  transparent. 

After  following  the  trail  till  we  were  sure  of  the  direc- 
tion to  which  it  was  going,  we  turned  back  to  the  valley 
creek,  to  catch  fish  for  dinner  and  await  the  command. 
Soon  we  had  a  nice  lot  of  mountain  trout  broiling  on 
the  embers;  a  feast  indeed  tot  hongry  mea  iri^ose 
dinners  for  the  past  two  days  had  been  of  the  scantiest. 
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Joat  as  we  had  finished,  up  rode  the  advance  party  <rf 
the  command,  much  surprised  to  find  us  with  our  soalpt 
on.  The  Mexicans  had  told  them  such  a  tale  of  oar 
perilous  position  thki  they  had  stniek  camp  UneOy 
they  heard  it,  and  had  ridden  all  night  to  our  itMOe, 
though  with  little  hope  of  finding  us  alive. 

We  camped  in  the  valley  that  ni^t  to  rest  the  horses, 
and  next  morning  followed  the  trail  over  a  tremendously 
rongh,  hilly  country  ;  my  duty  being  to  bring  up  the  rear 
with  the  pack  animals,  beeves,  and  pnaoners.  No 
water  all  day,  after  leaving  the  ore^,  and  ncme  at  nii^t, 
and— perhaps  worst  of  all— no  tobacco  Inft !  It  was  not 
a  very  cheerful  state  of  things,  for  I  waa  too  thirsty  to 
eat  anythi:^[,  and  was  just  lying  down  to  sedc  foiget- 
fulness  in  sleep,  when  I  was  startled  to  hear  shots  and 
shouts  in  the  direction  of  the  guard.  Running  therf  I 
found  that  the  ten  prisoners  had  made  a  bolt  for  freedom, 
and  that  only  two  bad  been  oaog^t.  Tliongh  the  wliola 
oamp  turned  out  to  scour  the  country,  the  other  aigjht 
escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  were  no  man 
seen. 

Poor  creatures,  without  horses,  arms,  or  prorisMnis, 
their  chances  of  reaching  an;-  of  the  settlements  were 
remote  indeed,  and  probably  they  would  die  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  Sorry  as  I  was  for  their  evil  plight,  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  relieved  by  their  escape,  and  wishing  the 
other  two  had  gone  also  ;  for  I  was  always  uneasy  lest 
some  ot  the  bloodthirsty  vilUuns  in  ^e  oommand  shookl 
take  them  and  hang  them  out  of  hand. 

But  soon  prisoners,  Indians,  and  all  other  minor 
troubles  were  forgotten  in  the  dreadful  sufferings  we 
now  had  to  endure  for  want  of  water,  as  will  be  set  down 
in  tiie  next  chapter. 
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WATn  I  OB  wi  on  i 

The  next  three  days'  march  of  this  ill-starred  expedition 
are  very  meoioraUe  to  me,  for  daring  tlmn  doI  a  drop  of 
water  could  we  find,  and  we  all  came  near  dying  of  thirst. 
It  has  often  been  my  fate  to  endure  the  pangs  of  Lunger, 
but  I  venture  to  say  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those 
of  thirst.  Hunger  can  be  afqpeued  in  various  ways, 
but  for  thirst  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  if  that  can- 
not be  found,  it  grows  hour  by  hour  more  maddening 
and  anendarable. 

In  that  arid  mountain  region  we  were  frozen  by  night 
and  parched  by  the  sun's  ray  shining  down  on  us  from 
a  pitiless,  cloudless  sky  by  day.  The  rocks  glowed 
with  the  f WMit  heat ;  the  vwy  ground  seemed  baked 
under  our  feet,  and  for  miles  and  miles  we  tramped, 
when  our  horses  gave  out,  over  a  desolate,  treeless  country 
where  only  cacti  in  endless  variety,  each  one  man 
prickly  than  its  neighbour,  flourished  exceedingly.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Ck>manch^  chose  this  route  for  the 
express  purpose  of  stopping  us  by  thirst,  and  the  artful 
rascals  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  us  whilst  they  them- 
selves contrived  to  subsist  on  the  little  water  they  found 
in  smaU  rock-basins  known  to  them,  which  they  took 
care  to  empty  before  our  arrival. 

If  we  human  beings  suffered  tortures  from  thirst, 
our  unfortunate  horses  and  cattle  were  in  even  worse 
pli^t,  for  ^«te  waa  hardfy  a  bite  <^  grass  icr  i^em,  and 
all  were  lamed  by  the  crael  thoms.  Aa  for  the  miser- 
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able  beeves,  their  feet  were  so  worn  by  the  rocky  ground 
that  the  trail  could  easily  be  followed  by  the  blood  they 
left  behind  them,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty  they  could  be  urged  forward.  Indeed  many  of  them 
died  by  the  way,  and  were  left  as  a  prey  to  the  buzzaids 
and  coyotes  that  attended  us  in  the  well-grounded  as- 
surance that  a  feast  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  first  day  after  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  we 
found,  about  midday,  a  little  off  the  trail,  a  scanty  supply 
of  water  in  a  rock-basin  enough  to  give  us  men  a  short 
drink  all  round,  but  leaving  no  surplus  for  the  animals, 
and  at  night  we  camped  without  water. 

All  next  day  we  followed  ^he  trail,  which,  as  far  as 
we  could  make  out,  ran  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
a  distanoe  of  probably  forty  miles,  over  the  same  barren, 
desolate  country.  Aheady  some  of  the  horses  and 
beeves  had  to  be  killed,  being  unable  to  travel  farther, 
but  the  pack-mulee  still  held  out  fairly  well. 

Westfall  and  the  other  guides  advised  thai  ire  shoidd 
strike  at  once  for  the  Rio  Grande,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
we  shouldn't  find  water  otherwise  for  three  or  four  days. 
Bat  the  Major  was  in  one  of  his  obstinate  fits,  and  in^ted 
we  should  follow  the  trail  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible,  then  make  for  the  Rio  Grande. 
Knowing  nothing  about  Indians  and  their  artful  dodges, 
he  thought  they  must  be  makii^  for  some  ore^  or  stream 
unknown  to  the  guides.  There  was  nothing  for  it  tiiera- 
fore  but  to  obey. 

Next  day  agiUn  no  wato*,  for  man  or  beast;  and  oar 
tongues  clave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  for  it  was  now 
fifty-four  hours  since  we  last  drank.  The  men  were 
growing  mutinous,  and  declared  they  would  no  longer 
follow  the  trail. 

That  night  the  Major  wanted  to  hang  the  two  remaining 
prisoners,  for  the  men  wouldn't  ♦rouble  to  guard  ^SB, 
and  he  feared  they  woold  escape.  "  A  good  thing  too," 
I  answered,  "  if  tiieiy  do,  poor  devib,  bat  yoa  ihaBt  htag 
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them  whilst  I'm  alive."  And  with  that  he  had  to  be 
content. 

When  the  third  cloudless  sun  rose  on  our  misery,  the 
men  could  no  more  be  controlled,  for  we,  and  they, 
knew  that  if  we  didn't  find  water  soon  we  ribotdd  d^, 
and  we  struck  for  the  Bio  Grand6.  Far  away  (oh, 
how  far  it  seemed ! )  in  the  dim  distance  rose  a  chain  of 
lofty  motmtains  which  our  guides  said  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  For  them  we  steered  cor  coarBe,  and 
tramped  on  mile  after  mile,  leading  our  horses  for  the 
most  part ;  and  still  the  mountains  wore  that  tint  of 
blue  that  only  far  distance  gives.  Should  we  ever  reach 
the  precious  life-giving  water  that  flowed  at  the  foot  of 
their  slopes  ?  We  were  a  hopelessly  disorganised  rabble 
now,  and  those  who  still  had  horses  that  could  be  ridden 
pressed  on  tm  fast  as  they  could  go,  the  Major  unongst 
them. 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  rear  of  this  rabble,  and  did  all 
I  could  to  bring  lAtmg  the  pack  mimals,  and  tiie  beevM 
that  still  could  travel,  for  without  them  we  should  starve 
even  if  we  lived  to  reach  the  river.  But  when  daiknesa 
fell  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  togethnr,  for  mea 
uid  horses  and  cattle  were  mad  for  water. 

About  midnight,  I  think  it  was,  I  came  up  to  a  camp 
fire,  round  which  some  of  those  who  had  pressed  on 
ahrad  were  lyii%  utt«fly  done  up.  No  nan  greeted  his 
fellow,  no  word  was  spoken ;  we  just  threw  ourselves 
on  the  ground  and  lay  there  in  silence  and  despw.  To 
sleep  was  impossible  ;  the  pangs  of  thirst  prevented  that. 
It  was  two  days  nnce  I  had  eaten  anytiiing,  but  hunger 
didn't  trouble  me — water,  water  was  my  only  thought. 

A  little  before  daybreak  next  morning  we  staggered 
to  our  feet  and  set  ont  (mce  dmm  on  our  weary  quest 
of  the  river.  The  beeves,  horses,  and  pack  animals 
that  could  travel  had  disappeared.  They  had  gone 
stnught  to  the  tvnt,  and  WettfaU  and  I,  and  a  few 
more,  kept  together  aad  foUowed  thair  tr«B  m  betl 
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we  ooold.  In  silence,  and  something  like  despair,  we 
tramped  on,  for,  if  we  didn't  find  water  in  the  next  hw 
hours,  death  stared  us  in  the  face. 

Now  the  stars  began  to  pale,  and  with  the  first  glimmer 
of  dawn  we  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  mountains  we 
had  striven  so  long  to  reach.  Then  with  the  full  light 
of  day  we  could  see  the  ravines  that  scored  their  sides, 
and  the  forest  growth  on  their  slopes,  and  hope  revived, 
for  the  river  couldn't  be  so  very  far  off  now.  "How 
far,  Westfall  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  Fifteen  miles,  I  reckon," 
he  answered  in  the  same  tone,  and  we  pressed  on  with- 
out another  word. 

How  long  it  took  us  I  don't  know,  but  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  I  remember,  when  we  reached  the 
river— only  to  find  we  couldn't  get  at  the  water,  for  it 
ran  between  precipices  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high, 
which  were  quite  unclimbable.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  it  was  the  same,  up  and  down  stream.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  see  the  beautiful  olear-mnning  watw, 
so  near  and  yet  so  far  away ! 

The  cattle-trail  we  had  followed  turned  up-stream, 
and  we  took  that  direction  too,  hoping  that  the  instinct 
of  the  animals  had  guided  them  aright.  For  quite 
two  miles  we  followed  where  they  had  gone,  and  then 
Btmok  an  old,  well-worn  Indian  trail  evidently  leading 
to  a  crossing,  and  in  another  mile  were  at  the  water. 
No  drink  I  ever  tasted  in  all  my  life  was  like  that  one  I 

Fortunately  the  stream  was  shallow,  running  over  a 
hard  graveUy  bed ;  for  if  it  had  been  deep  and  muddy 
many  of  the  stock  would  have  been  drowned.  All 
our  missing  animals  had  got  to  the  water  ahead  of  us 
and  many  of  them  were  standing  knee-deep  in  the  river, 
whilst  others  were  already  cropping  the  gran  on  its 
banks.  When  all  had  slaked  their  thirst,  we  crossed 
the  river  and  climbed  by  the  Indian  trail  to  a  plateau 
where  was  some  grass  for  the  stock,  bat  not  an  atom 
of  shade  to  shelter  und«r.  Then,  thfrst  being  ■pposood. 
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hunger  became  insistent,  and  we  cooked  and  ate  the 

first  food  we  had  tasted  for  many  a  long  hour. 

The  primary  wants  of  man  and  beast  being  satisfied, 
and  all  being  filled  with  meat  and  drink,  each  after 
his  own  kind,  everything  began  to  wear  a  brighter 
aspect.  We,  who  yesterday  were  a  broken,  hopeless 
rabble  of  despairing  men,  took  a  fairly  rosy  view  of  things 
in  general,  and  if  we  had  only  had  some  tobacco,  would 
have  been  quite  cheerful,  I  believe ! 

After  a  sleep  under  the  shade  of  my  blanket,  I  took 
my  rifle,  and  strolled  down  the  stream  with  a  couple 
of  the  boys  who  were  going  fishing.  Not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  camp  they  halted  to  try  a  deep  pool, 
and  I  sat  on  the  rocks  to  watch  them.  Behind  me  was 
a  steep  escarpment  of  loose  stones,  boulder  strewn,  on 
the  Mexican  side.  The  stones  began  to  rattle  down, 
and  I  turned  to  see  a  magnificent  black-tailed  buck 
making  off  along  the  slope.  He  was  broadside  on, 
and  the  place  was  so  steep  that  even  he  couldn't  go 
very  fast.  But  there  was  no  time  to  admire  his  propor- 
tions, for  already  he  was  about  fifty  yards  off ;  so  I  got 
on  to  him  as  soon  as  I  could.  The  bullet  hit  him  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  with  one  tremendous 
bound  he  fell  dead,  and  rolled  down  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  I  sat.  He  was  a  noble-looking  fellow, 
with  a  fine  head,  and,  what  was  more  important  from 
our  then  point  of  view,  in  rare  good  order.  Whilst 
one  of  the  boys  went  back  for  a  pack-mule  the  other 
one  and  I  skitmed  the  back,  and  that  night  we  feasted 
right  royally,  for  there  was  venison  and  fish  enouj^ 
for  the  whole  of  my  own  command. 

We  rested  in  this  camp  a  couple  of  days,  and  had 
ample  leisure  to  admire  the  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
around  us.  The  river,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  width, 
and  very  deep,  except  at  its  rare  fords,  ran  clear 
and  bright  over  its  rooky  bed,  through  a  ohannd  thai 
seemed  as  though  hewn  oat  of  the^idid  gray  ntk  to 
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»  depth  (rf  one  hundred  feet  and  more.    The  ooontry 

all  around  rose  in  mountain  after  mountain,  like  the 
waves  of  some  vast  sea,  only  broken  at  intervals  by 
lofty  conical  peaks,  and  in  the  far  distance  by  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  th«  Sierra  lladre,  which  themnifVB 
seemed  to  melt  at  last  into  tiie  clear  bkie  of  that 
wondrous  sky. 

No  grateful  shade-trees  were  here,  or  hixmiant  graasee, 
but  rocks  that  pulsated  with  heat  under  the  pitila« 
glare  of  the  cloudless  sun.  But  wherever  thereliwas  a 
scrap  of  earth  that  could  give  a  foothold  there  was  a 
cactus  growing  ;  some  many  feet  high,  like  stiff  gieea 
poles,  others  only  a  few  inches  from  the  groond:  a 
world  of  thorns  and  heat  and  drought, 

Desolate  and  forbidding  as  this  region  waa,  we  all 
enjoyed  our  brief  rest  immensely.  Whilrt  some  (rf 
the  boys  went  fishing  or  hunting,  others  were  busy 
slaoghtering  and  drying  beef,  and  makmg  the  hides 
into  mocassins ;  only  the  inveterate  gambkn  and 
loafers  indulged  their  ruling  passir  .,  and  lay  round 
under  the  shade  of  a  blanket  playing  "  mont^  "  with 
greasy  packs  of  cards. 

During  the  halt  the  Major  sent  a  scouting  party  up 
the  river,  but  they  returned,  after  a  twenty-mile  ride, 
saying  they  could  find  no  watering-place  in  all  that 
distance,  nor  any  sign  of  Indians.  Our  guides  and 
the  old  Mexican  Captain  said  we  were  about  two  days' 
march  from  San  Carlos,  near  which  was  a  favourite 
camping-ground  of  the  Muscalaros  Indians ;  and,  as  the 
horses  had  now  picked  up  a  bit,  the  Major  concluded 
to  try  to  catch  some  of  that  tribe.  It  was  quite  hopelen 
to  hunt  Comanche  in  our  then  condition ;  indeed  they 
were  more  likely  to  hunt  us,  if  they  were  aware  of  our 
plight  and  were  in  any  force.  So  rather  than  do  nothmg 
at  all,  after  all  our  toils  and  sufferings,  we  would  have  a 
try  for  the  others,  especially  as  their  looatiim  mw  not 
▼eiy  far  oat  of  our  direct  road  baok  to  tha  safethoHVii. 
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Sending  a  soontimg  party  ahead,  we  set  off  once  more, 
keeping  always  in  reach  of  the  river.  But  ill-luck  still 
attended  us,  for  the  scouta  foxmd  the  Muscalaroa'  camp 
had  been  moved  long  since,  and  a  small  band  they  came 
across  cleared  out  at  cmoe ;  and  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  pursue  them. 

The  few  cattle  we  had  left  were  unable  to  travel  farther, 
so  we  halted  long  enough  to  kill,  and  cut  up  for  drying, 
all  that  were  fit  to  eat.  By  this  time  nearly  the  whole 
command  was  on  foot,  the  horses  having  given  out ; 
provisions  were  getting  scarce,  and  it  was  absol  itely 
necessary  to  return  whence  we  came.  To  dream  of 
hunting  Indians  of  any  sort  was  sheer  folly  ;  the  only 
question  was  how  best  and  quickest  to  get  back.  I 
didn't  like  the  route  the  Major  proposed  to  follow,  nor 
had  I  much  faith  in  his  guides,  so  I  asked  leave  to  take 
my  own  road  with  my  command,  and  to  report  to  him 
from  my  own  head-quarter  camp  on  the  Lecma.  To 
this  he  agreed,  so  we  parted  the  following  morning,  I 
taking  with  me  the  two  remaining  prisoners,  who,  not 
too  well  guarded,  escaped  near  the  Rio  QteaiM,  and,  I 
hope,  got  Bsrfely  over  into  Modeo. 

Neither  Westfall  nor  myself,  nor  any  of  the  boys, 
had  ever  been  in  that  section  of  country  before,  and 
we  had  no  compass  to  guide  us.  Moretmr,  to  add 
to  our  difficulties,  the  weather  set  in  misty,  so  that  we 
couldn't  see  the  sun  for  several  days.  On  parting  from 
the  mam  body  we  boldly  left  the  river  and  struck  across 
the  country  in  a  line  which  Westfall  was  sure  would 
bring  us  out  aU  right,  though  we  might  perhaps  suffer 
somewhat  from  want  of  water.  We  were  leaving  broken- 
down  ftT»inialii  evwy  day,  and  afaaaost  all  (rf  ua  w«<e  on 
foot :  our  meal  and  flour  had  quite  given  out,  though 
we  had  still  a  Uttle  dried  beef  left,  and  in  this  condition 
it  was  en^lial  to  take  the  diortest  road.  It  certainly 
was  a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  I  had  iinb(mnded  confidence 
in  my  guide,  which  in  the  end  ynm  quite  justified,  for 
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he  eventually  did  bring  us  out  aU  right,  and  we  beat 
the  Blajor  and  the  rest  of  the  command  by  three  days 
I  don't  propoee  to  teU  what  befeU  us  day  by  day  on 
this  march,  for  it  would  only  be  wearisome  repetition 
of  hardships  endured,  more  or  less  cheerfully,  by  us  all 
^ce  only  had  I  any  real  trouble  with  the  boys,  and 
that  was  on  the  third  day  we  had  passed  without  seeing 
the  sun.     They  grew  very  uneasy,  and  thought  we 
must  be  lost  in  that  awful  sea  of  rocky  hills  ;  for,  said 
they,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  find  his  way 
without  even  the  sun  to  guide  him.    I  could  see  West- 
faU  was  getting  bothered  by  their  grumbling,  and  that 
It  had  to  be  stopped  at  once.   So  I  feU  them  in,  and 
told  them  he  and  I  had  chosen  the  line  we  were  taking  • 
that  we  knew  it  was  the  right  one,  and  they  had  to 
foUow  it,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.   AU  the  same 
I  confess  I  was  very  uneasy,  and  it  was  an  immense 
relief  when  next  morning  the  sun  shone  out,  and  we 
saw  we  were  not  far  out  of  our  right  course. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a  good  water-hole  the 
second  day ;  then  we  had  a  couple  of  dry  marches ; 
and  so  it  went  on,  but  we  were  never  reduced  to  the 
dire  straits  we  had  been  in  before  we  reached  the  Rio 
Grande.  One  day  we  were  lucky  enough  to  run  across 
a  good  bunch  of  javalines,  or  peccary,  near  a  water-hde 
on  a  dried-up  creek,  and  killed  four  of  them  ;  a  weloome 
addition  to  our  scanty  larder. 

The  morning  after  this  we  saw  a  column  of  smoke 
rising  from  a  hollow  a  mile  or  two  ahead.  As  this  could 
only  come  from  an  Indian  camp,  wc  looked  to  our  arms, 
and  advamoed  in  readiness  for  an  attack,  sending  scouts 
before.  It  was  an  Indian  camp  sure  enough,  and  the 
fresh  sign  showed  a  party  of  about  twenty,  with  a  big 
bunch  of  horses,  had  just  left  it.  It  was  hopeless  to 
follow  them,  for  we  could  never  come  up  with  Oi^B, 
unless  they  had  k-ndly  waited  for  us,  so  I  reluotMithr 
kept  on  my  way  down  country. 
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Now  Westfall  spotted  two  mocaasin-traokB  on  am 

old  trail,  leading  in  our  right  direction  ;  so  we  followed 
them,  and  in  a  few  miles  they  brought  us  out  on  the 
lower  Bio  Grande.  Thank  goodness  we  had  at  last 
got  out  of  the  treeless  waste  we  had  wanderei'  in  so 
long,  for  all  along  the  river  there  was  fine  timber,  and 
we  marched  on  under  its  delightful  shade  in  inaoh  comfort. 
The  hackberries,  growing  on  low  bushy  trees  along 
the  river-bottor  in  great  abundance,  were  just  ripe, 
and  we  devoured  them  wholesale.  The  fruit,  rather 
larger  than  currants  and  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  u  a 
great  favourite  with  the  wild  turkeys,  which  grow  exceed- 
ing fat  on  this  dainty  diet. 

Hard  by  where  we  first  struck  the  riTer  was  anotiier 
of  the  curious  Indian  painted  caves,  and  in  it  we  found 
sign  of  our  escaped  prisoners.  So  after  all  the  poor 
wretches  hadn't  perished  in  the  stony  wildemeas.,  and 
would  probably  now  get  safely  down  to  some  of  the 
Mexican  pueblos  on  the  river. 

Turning  a  projecting  angle  of  rock,  a  little  below  the 
cave,  Westfall  and  I  came  snddealy  on  a  couple  of  Indians, 
cooking  at  a  small  fire.  They  saw  us  before  we  did 
them,  and  vanished  like  snakes  into  the  thick  brush 
close  by,  in  which  it  was  hopeless  to  pursue  them.  They 
left  behind  them  a  fine  "  blue-cat "  fish,  nicely  broiled 
on  the  embers,  and  the  smell  thereof  was  so  appetising 
that  we  were  fain  to  taste  their  cookery ;  and,  finding  it 
most  excellent,  left  nothing  but  the  hooM  for  the  right- 
ful owners. 

We  followed  the  river  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos, 
and  now  reached  a  section  well  known  to  our  guide, 
and  indeed  to  many  of  the  boys,  so  that  all  anxiety  as 
to  our  route  was  quite  at  an  end.  Following  a  plain 
Indian  trail  leading  down  to  the  Mexican  settlements, 
we  crossed  the  Rio  Grandd,  there  very  deep  and  swift, 
about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Sui  Felq>6  springs, 
and  camped  by  them  at  night. 
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Onr  dried  beef  being  finished,  the  boy*  ware  nvmatm ; 
BO  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  I  sent  on  a  party 
to  hunt  up  a  beef  at  Sycamore  Creek,  our  next  halting- 
place,  and  have  it  out  up  and  ready  for  our  arrival. 
When  we  got  to  camp,  we  found  a  cow  had  been  not  only 
killed  and  cut  up,  but  was  nearly  cooked  ready  for  us. 
I  don't  think  the  boys  Braited  for  it  to  be  overdone, 
for  they  set  to  like  so  many  wolves,  and  jnesently 
cleared  up  every  scrap  of  meat.  To  watch  them  devour 
that  cow  was  something  like  the  far-famed  sight  ol 
feeding  the  lions  at  the  Zoo. 

From  this  camping-place  we  marched  thirty-five 
miles  to  Elm  Creek,  all  on  foot ;  for  now,  my  good  horse 
tliat  had  carried  me  with  oocadtmal  reeta  all  the  journey, 
ga^-^  out  and  had  to  be  led.  That  day's  march  todk 
xu  Jirough  Fort  Clark,  where  we  got  a  small  supply  of 
meal  and  coffee  uid,  more  welcome  than  either,  a  little 
tobacco,  nience  two  long  marches  brooght  ns  bask 
to  our  camp  on  the  Leona,  which  we  had  left  ten  weeks 
before  on  this  wild-goose  chase ;  and  I  think  we  were 
hic^  not  to  have  kit  our  bonea  in  that  teciibto  thirst- 
hmd. 


CHAPTER  Xm 


THS  CALITOBHTAH  RATDMS 

When  I  got  back  to  camp,  after  the  pleasure  trip  with 
Major  Hatch's  commaii'',  I  found  my  sU«es  of 
ammonition,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.,  had  run  so  low 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  San  Antonio  for  fresh 
supplies.  There  I  found  every  one  mwsh  Moited  about 
the  thwatMMd  invarion  of  tlio  State  by  the  Federal 
General  Banks,  oommonly  known  amongst  us  of  ti» 
Confederate  Service  as  "  Commissary  Banks."  from  hk 
supposed  disinolinittkm  to  move  without  an  abandMioe 
of  creature  comforts,  more  especiaUy  for  his  own  use. 
He  had  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  Red  Riv« 
between  Arkansas  and  Ttoxas,  and  booked  he  wooJd 
sweep  the  State  of  rebels. 

The  gaUant  Magruder  and  his  Texan  boys,  than 
whom  there  were  no  better  fighters  in  the  South,  whm 
properly  led,  met  him  juat  within  our  boundary  and, 
with  a  far  inferior  force,  inflicted  on  him  a  signal  defeat. 
It  was  a  gallant  fight,  and  splendidly  won,  but  I  was 
not  present  at  it,  though  my  boya  and  I  voLvnteend 
to  a  man  to  go  with  Magruder,  whom  we  aU  recognised 
as  a  leader  of  men;  but  it  wasn't  to  be,  for  the 
authorities  had  other  uses  for  us. 

An  expedition  was  being  organised  to  attack  a  body 
of  thr^e  or  four  hundred  Califomians  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Fort  Lancaster,  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  State,  where  they  wwe  ammiag  a  threatening 
attitude,  and  attracting  to  themselves  many  deserters 
from  our  servioe.   Indeed,  desertion  was  at  that  time 
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rife  in  Texas,  and  had  inoTMMNi  to  raoh  u  alMmlng 

extent  that,  especially  in  the  west  of  the  State,  the  men 
were  going  off  in  bands  of  from  a  dozen  up  to  two  hun- 
dwd  at  *  time.  Many  of  these  joined  the  Federal 
forces,  whilst  the  most  part  scattered  over  the  Mexkan 
frontier  and  lived  by  indiscriminate  plunder. 

The  command  of  the  Fort  Lancaster  expedition  was 
given  to  Major  Hunter,  an  old  Texan  frontier«man 
and  an  able  commander,  who  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had,  with  his  company,  been  stationed  on  the 
north-western  frontier. 

It  was  whilst  we  were  waiting  in  San  Antonk>  to  know 
we  mightjoin  Magruder  that  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State  ordered  me  to  report,  with  aU  my  command 
to  Major  Hunter,  and  to  be  ready  to  start  for  IV»t 
Lancaster  m  a  few  days.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment  at  the  time,  but  Hunter  was,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  a  first-rate  man,  who  thoronghly  understood  his 
bimne...  and  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  lerving  nndtr 

At  this  time  a  Colonel  Franks,  a  weU-known  and  rather 
notorious  character  in  Texas,  was  organising  a  force 
to  recapture  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which, 
after  General  Wasp's  shameful  skedaddle,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Yanke^.»    Franks  and  I  were  we'  known 
to  each  other,  and  for  that  very  rea«m.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  begged  the  authorities 
to  send  my  command  with  him.   Though  I  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  man,  I  wao  willing  to  join 
him  for  we  all  thought  the  Federals  would  make  a 
fight  of  It  at  .Jrownsville;  in  which  however  we  were 
mistaken. 

It  was  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  be  in  such  request, 
but,  as  It  turned  out,  it  was  just  as  weU  the  Adjutant- 
Gflneral  stuck  to  his  original  order,  for  Franks'  foitje 
OJ-i  nothing,  nor  was  capable  of  doing  anything,  bebig 
CO  iposed  mainly  of  Ueserters  and  loafers  of  aU  torta. 
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These  gentry  flocked  to  the  gaflwit  Ooknwrt  atandttd 
under  the  weD-foanded  belief  that  vhere  would  be  but 
little  discipline,  and  no  dangf^r.  In  fact  they  expected 
a  "  good  time,"  with  pWty  of  gambling  and  a  Bufficieiioy 
of  plunder.  In  the  reroH  the  Ookiid  and  his  loafew 
lay  round  in  cftmp,  doing  nothing,  lor  several  months 
until  the  Yankees  evacuated  BrownsvUle,  when  they 
boldly  marched  in  and  occupied  it. 

Franks  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  well-known  character  in 
Texas,  and  a  type  of  a  class  of  men  common  enough 
in  the  State  in  those  days.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  "  fighting  man,"  and  waa  I  think  the  most  inveterate 
gambler  and  the  hardest  swearer  I  ever  mot,  even  out 
West;  indeed  his  power  of  "language,"  especially 
when  the  luck  went  against  him,  was  almost  groteeqiie 
in  ite  resonroehihiess.  With  a  Colonel's  commission  in 
his  pocket,  and  supposed  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
raising  a  regiment  for  State  service,  he  was  generally 
to  be  found  in  <me  of  the  most  notorious  gambling  dens 
in  San  Antonio  "  dealing  "  monte  with  all  the  riff-raff 
of  the  place,  whilst  youngsters  of  his  own  regiment  stood 
round  "  bucking  "  at  him,  i.e.  backing  his  hiok. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  T  am  bound  to  say  that 
"Old  Rip,"  as  he  delighted  to  be  called,  was  fairly 
popular  with  most  of  the  people,  being  hail-felkm- 
well-met  with  everybody,  free  with  his  money,  and 
equally  free  with  his  six-shooter.  As  to  his  military 
experience,  he  had  for  a  short  time,  years  before,  com- 
manded a  ranging  company  on  the  frontier,  and  had 
also  commanded  the  volunteers  who  fought  the  Mexican 
bandit  and  guerilla  leader  Cortinas,  when  he  raided  into 

Texas  in  1869. 

Early  in  April  1864,  at  the  very  time  I  received  the 
order  to  report  to  Major  Hunter,  a  law  was  passed 
nViftnging  the  conditions  of  sCTvice  of  my  frontiwr  com- 
pany, and  makh%  the  men  liable  to  serve  wherever 
th^  mi^t  be  leqnixed,  either  in  or  oat  of  the  State. 
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That  bHng  w,  I  tmni,  and  obteM,  immhiiiLm  ti 
reiign  my  oommiMion  and  hold  a  fresh  eleotion.  whkl 
I  thought  wai  only  fair  to  the  boya,  though  if  I  had 
aoi  bMB  i»«l»eted  I  ihoold  haT»  had  to  Mrre  in  the 

ranks. 


The  boy*  wtn  mnoh  disgusted  at  the  arbitrary  ohangei 
m  their  Mrrioe  oonditions.  but  were  somewhat  oheerad 
when  they  knew  they  wen  to  goto  IVvt LMMMWter  with 
H^ter,  who  was  well  known  to  most  of  them,  though 
they  would  have  preferred  going  with  Magmder.  The 
day  after  my  retom  I  held  the  eleotion  foroflloen  under 
the  new  oonditions.  They  were  perfectly  frea  to  choose 
whomsoever  they  liked,  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
•Bd  modi  to  my  gratifioation,  they  re-elected  me  almost 
unanimously. 

My  boys  had  by  this  time  quite  got  over  the  effects 
of  the  last  abortive  expedition,  and.  having  provided 
themselves  with  fresh  horwe,  were  fit  to  go  aaywiMn 

and  do  anything  in  the  way  of  fighting  th^  might  bt 
asked  to.  Two  days  were  spent  in  preparing  rations, 
lookmg  thoroDgUy  to  saddlery  and  eauipment,  and 
then  we  rode  out,  seventy-five  strong,  to  meet  Major 
Hunter  at  Dhanis,  on  the  Eagle  Pass  road,  distant  about 
thirty  miles  from  camp.  I  reported  myself  that  evening 
m  his  camp,  where  he  had  already  a  oommaad  of  about 
five  hundred  Rangers,  aU  picked  frontiersmen,  weU 
armed  and  mounted.  He  only  waited  our  arrival  to 
•tMt ;  so  next  morning  at  daybreak  we  broke  oamp, 
and  set  off  on  our  three-hundred-mile  ride  to  the  fort. 

Hunter,  as  we  roue  along,  told  me  his  information 
was  Oiat  the  CaUftHrnians,  who  were  supposed  to  number 
about  five  hundred,  were  encamped  in  the  difienit 
brushy  country  between  the  fort  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
niere  they  had  established  themselves  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  for  some  time  had  been  busy  pteaderfag  the 
ranches  and  small  settlements  on  either  side  of  tk* 
nver  with  fine  impartiality.   Having  b«m  kit  m» 
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molMtad  tor  mom  ttaw,  ^  pnkMf  had  gwwB 

less,  and  kept  but  an  indifferent  watch,  especially  at 
night.  His  plan  then  waa  to  posh  on  ateadtly  till  within 
ft  day's  nuurch  of  their  poaitkm  aad,  haifiag  oanfolfy 
reeonaoitred  it.  make  a  n^t  attack. 

We  covered  about  thirty  miles  a  day  and  arrired 
quite  freah  and  fit  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  at 
our  last  oamping-plaoe,  on  a  okar  raanlag  <n«ek,  about 
twenty-fire  miles  from  the  enemy's  stronghold.  It 
was  a  bright  night,  and  the  full  moon  riding  high  in 
the  cloudless  sky  made  it  almort  aa  light  a»  day.  low- 
ing me  in  command  of  the  camp  as  next  senior  offiow 
to  himself,  Hunter  set  off  with  three  of  his  beet  sooota, 
after  a  couple  hours'  rest,  to  examine  the  podtim. 
U  he  did  not  return  by  noon  next  day,  I  was  to  conclude 
he  had  been  taken  or  killed,  and  was  to  assume  the 
command  ^\ad  attack  the  enemy  in  the  way  I  thought 
best. 

That  night  passed  slowly  enough,  at  least  with  me, 
for  I  had  a  sort  of  foreboding  that  Hunter,  who  dkln't 
know  what  fear  meant,  would  do  something  rash  and 
get  himaeli  into  tnmUe.  The  morning  wore  on  till 
towards  noon,  and  I  was  just  giving  orders  for  the  com- 
mand to  tall  in  to  march  to  Hunter's  rescue,  feeling  sure 
the  Califomians  had  got  him,  whm  he  aad  hia  scouts 
came  riding  down  the  slope  across  the  oreek.  He  laughed 
long  and  loudly  at  my  anxiety  about  him.  "  Give  us 
a  drink,  my  boy,  and  something  to  eat,  for  I'm  starring, 
and  then  I'll  tdl  you  all  about  it." 

The  tale  was  t.H>r  told.  Following  the  beaten  trail 
past  the  fort,  \\h\?,h  8t>emed  deserted  And  in  ruins,  he  had 
arrived  wi^in  u  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tho  Califomiana' 
carop,  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  without  en- 
countering any  pickets.  There  he  left  the  horses  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  men.  imd,  with  ^»  oth«  two,  ezept 
cautiously  forward.  The  moon  by  tliis  time  was  falling 
low  in  the  west,  Imt  aUU  gave  aU  the  light  he  wanted. 
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A  plain  enough  tnul  led  to  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bluff 

on  which  the  camp  was  placed,  and  there  he  nearly 
blundered  on  a  picket  of  three  men ;  but  luckily  they 
wwe  fast  asleep,  stretched  comfortably  on  their  blankets. 

Passing  away  to  the  right,  he  and  his  scouts  crawled 
through  the  brush  that  covered  the  steep  slope,  till 
they  reached  a  cleared  space,  studded  thickly  with 
tents.  Not  a  soul  stirred,  and  not  a  guard  was  to  be 
Been.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  horses  were  picketed  near 
the  tents.  The  rest  must  be  under  guard  somewhere 
else ;  but  where  ?  Retreating  down  the  slope  as  they 
came,  they  found  the  far  side  of  the  bluff  ahnost  i»e- 
cipitous,  and  strewn  with  loose  stones. 

It  was  too  risky  to  pass  these,  so  they  retraced  their 
steps  and,  giving  the  sleeping  picket  a  wide  berth,  passed 
round  to  the  left  of  the  position.  There,  coming  to  the 
edge  of  a  wide  open  space,  they  saw  quite  a  crowd  of 
horses  picketed  under  guard,  for  they  could  hear  the 
men  laughing  and  talking  and  see  some  of  them,  under 
a  big  Uve-oak,  dealing  mont^  by  the  light  of  a  flaring 
torch.  Having  found  this  side  of  the  bluff,  like  the 
right,  a  steep  brushy  slope.  Hunter  had  seen  enough, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  our  camp.  He 
was  in  high  giee,  for  now  he  was  sure  of  success. 

"  Hie  trumps  are  all  in  our  own  hands,  and  the  game's 
as  good  as  finished,  if  only  we  work  it  cleverly,  and 
some  darned  blunderer  doesn't  scare  them.  Now  for 
a  good  sleep,  my  boy  ;  have  the  command  ready  to 
march  an  hour  afior  sundown,  and  see  to  all  tiie  rifles 
and  six-shooters  in  the  meantime." 

By  the  hour  appointed  supper  was  over,  the  men,  all 
eager  for  the  fiay,  were  mounted,  and  we  set  off  in  the 
highest  of  spirits.  I  well  remember  now  what  a  glorious 
night  it  was,  as  we  rode  over  the  prairie  by  the  light 
of  the  brilliant  moon,  with  the  cool  night  breeze  to  fan 
us  aftw  the  burning  he.at  of  the  day.  But  I  don't  think 
many  gave  much  heed  to  the  beauties  of  nataie, 
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before  us  was  the  prospect  of  some  real  fighting  under 
a  leader  we  were  M  g^ad  to  follow. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  thoroughly  explained,  and 
all  the  men  carefully  detailed  for  the  various  parts  they 
had  to  play,  before  we  started,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  confusion,  so  fatal  and  so  difficult  to  avoid,  with 
any  troops,  in  a  night  attack.  The  command  was  to 
halt  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  all  the  horses,  except 
160,  to  be  left  with  a  rceerve  of  126  men  ;  for  Hunter, 
daring  as  he  was,  was  cautious  withal,  and  would  avoid 
risks  if  possible.  He  himself  would  lead  a  hundred 
picked  men  up  the  right  slope,  to  surprise  the  camp, 
whilst  260  dismounted  and  100  mounted  men  were 
to  take  up  position  on  the  left,  to  intercept  the  fugitives 
and  secure  their  horses. 

We  took  our  time  on  the  march,  joj^^ing  along  quite 
easily,  for  we  had  seven  hours  to  do  the  distance  in 
and  prepare  for  the  attack.  It  was  just  after  three 
o'doek  whea  we  reached  our  halting-place,  and  the 
moon  was  all  but  down.  In  a  vwy  few  minutes  the 
horses  were  linked,  and  the  reserve  fallen  in,  under 
command  of  the  second  senior  captain,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  move  except  by  order  from  the  Major  or  mymH. 
Even  then  no  word  was  uttered  above  a  whisper,  and 
the  boys,  excited  as  they  were,  were  wonderfully  quiet 
as  yet ;  would  they  ke^  so  tiU  the  curtain  rang  up  T 

The  Major  and  his  hundred  passed  away  to  the  right, 
to  avoid  the  picket,  and  presently  disappe?^  in  the 
darkness  and  dead  silence.  Immediately  he  had  done 
80,  I  led  off  my  350  to  the  left,  guided  by  the  scouts 
who  had  been  over  the  ground  the  night  before.  We 
marched  in  column,  four  abreast  to  keep  touch  and 
avoid  straggling  in  the  daA. 

Arrived  as  near  the  edge  of  the  clearing  as  we  dared 
venture,  I  gradually  formed  my  party  into  line  as  well 
as  I  could ;  tiie  dismounted  men  on  the  right,  and  the 
mounted  on  the  left.  Then  we  waited.  Not  a  sound 
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oaaie  from  the  sleeping  camp  away  on  our  right ;  only 
to  our  front  we  could  hear  the  faint  stamping  of  htmee' 
feet,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  and  the 
voices  of  their  guards.  How  slowly  the  time  passed; 
would  Hunter  never  begin  T 

Now,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  one  of  the  horses 
in  the  clearing  ahead  of  us  neighed,  long  and  loudly, 
probably  because  he  had  winded  us,  urd  directly  one 
of  our  own  answered  him.  Some  onu  shouted  from 
the  guard :  "  There's  a  horse  loose,  whose  in  thunder 
is  it  ?  "  Men  came  running  towards  us  as  we  stood  in 
silent  ranks.  If  one  of  my  boys  firt  d  at  them,  as  they 
well  might  in  their  excitement,  all  oar  well-kud  pl"»if 
were  spoiled. 

I  dared  not  move,  but  held  my  breath  and  clenched 

my  teeth.  What  could  Hunter  be  doing  all  this  time  ? 
The  horse-seekers  were  pushing  through  the  brush, 
coming  straight  to  us  ;  in  another  moment  we  must  be 
discovered. 

No,  thank  goodness  !  our  luck  still  stuck  to  us  ;  for 
now,  away  on  the  hilltop,  I  heard  a  single  revolver- 
shot,  and  following  on  it  instantly,  a  volley  from  the 
hundred  rifles;  then  yells,  and  screams  of  terror,  and 
desultory  firing.  For  a  brief  sp«ce  this  went  on,  and 
th«i  down  the  brushy  slope,  on  our  right  front,  came 
the  CaUfomiaos,  helter-skelter,  a  mob  of  flerang,  paaio* 
stricken  men,  whose  one  thought  was  to  get  to  tlnir 
horses  and  escape. 

Meanwhile,  the  moment  I  knew  Hunter  was  at  work, 
I  ordered  an  advance  of  the  dismounted  men  the 
double,  directing  the  horsemen,  the  moment  <hey  were 
clear  of  the  brush,  to  pass  away  to  the  left  and  jet 
round  the  picketed  horses,  to  prevent  a  svampede. 
Coming  out  on  the  clearing  I  found,  as  far  as  I  cculd  see 
in  the  dim  light,  an  open  space  between  the  horses  and 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  which  the  fogxtives  mut  otom. 
Han  we  halted. 
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As  soon  as,  judging  from  the  sound,  they  had  gathered 
pretty  thkkly  there,  I  ordered  my  boys  to  fire  a  volley. 
What  was  the  effect  it  was  impossible  to  see,  but  the 
cries  of  terror  that  resounded  from  the  brush,  and  from 
the  clearing,  showed  that  the  doable  surprise  had  en- 
tirely routed  the  enemy,  who  were  scattering  in  all 
directions.  Without  waiting  to  reload,  I  led  the  boys 
at  the  double  across  the  clearing,  but  only  the  dead 
and  wounded  remained;  the  rest  had,  under  oover  of 
the  darkness,  disappeared  into  tlie  brush. 

Now  the  order  to  "  cease  fire  "  was  given,  for  fear 
we  might  shoot  our  or  a  people,  and  Hunter,  iMving  a 
detachment  to  hold  the  camp,  joined  us  with  the  rest 
his  men.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  and  our  men  on  the  smart  way 
it  had  been  carried  out.  Of  my  party  not  a  man  had 
been  touched,  the  enemy  having  been  too  demoralised, 
when  they  came  into  our  hands,  to  fire  a  single  shot. 

Hunter's  party  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  toe  a  squad 
of  them,  leading  the  chiirge  through  the  camp,  had 
received  a  hot  fire  at  close  range  from  some  of  the  enemy 
who  made  a  brief  stand,  and  four  men  were  killed  and 
ten  wounded,  four  of  them  very  seriously.  Of  the 
Caiifornians  we  found  in  all  some  thirty-five  dead  and 
twenty  severely  woxmded,  those  able  to  move  having  got 
away  into  the  brush.  When  daylight  came  we  rotmded 
up  the  captured  horses,  and  found  we  had  got  some 
260.  Very  few  had  been  taken  away  by  the  fugitives ; 
the  rest  had  broken  loose,  and  were  lost  in  the  brush. 

A  strong  scouting  party  was  sent  out  to  follow  the 
enemy,  but  soon  returned  reporting  that  they  had  crossed 
the  river  into  Mexico,  whither  we  did  not  pursue  them. 
There,  we  heard  afterwards,  they  met  with  a  hot  re- 
ception from  the  ranchers  and  people  of  the  settlements 
they  had  plundered  with  impunity  before  we  broke 
thou  up,  so  that  many  were  kilkd,  and  rest  soattwed 
to  (he  four  winds  ol  hMwn. 
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We  leMted  royally  on  the  ample  provisionB  left  h^dod 

by  the  enemy,  and  then,  after  a  brief  rest,  having  boned 
the  tents  and  what  plunder  we  couldn't  carry  away, 
■et  off  for  Fort  CSark,  with  the  wounded  borne  on  im- 
provised litters.  We  had  no  surgeon  with  us  nor  any 
ambulances,  and  so  were  obliged  to  seek  both  at  the 
post.  There  we  camped  for  some  days,  whilst  the 
post  surgeon  attended  to  the  wounded  of  both  sidee. 
Four  of  our  own  poor  fellows  died  of  their  wounds,  but 
the  rest  being  soon  fit  to  travel,  we  borrowed  four  am- 
bulances and  brought  them  back  with  us  to  our  camp. 

Hunter,  having  pressing  business  to  attend  to,  left 
us  the  day  after  we  reached  Fort  Clark,  and  set  off  with 
a  raaall  escort  for  headquarters,  leaving  me  in  command. 
After  leaving  the  fort  we  kept  together  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  companies  dispersed  to  their  respective 
camps  under  their  own  commanders. 

The  captured  horses  and  other  plunder  were  sent  into 
San  Antonio,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  command 
in  general.  So  ended  a  successful  expedition,  well 
organised,  and  well  led  by  its  able  commander,  to  whom 
all  the  credit  of  the  result  was  due. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THi!  jxnama  "bttoks" 

As  soon  as  we  got  back  from  the  Fort  Lancaster  expedition 
in  the  month  of  April  1864,  the  luraal  exchange  of  de- 
tachments took  place  ;  those  who  had  been  on  leave 
returned  to  duty,  and  those  who  had  been  on  service 
went  home  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  I  therefore 
took  a  spell  of  leave  at  the  ranch,  handing  over  the 
command  to  the  senior  Lieutenant,  English  by  name. 
There  things  I  found  were  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  Indians  had  swept  off  aevenl  oi  my 
horses,  and  many  of  my  cattle  had  been  stolen  by  so- 
called  Government  agents,  Mexican  raiders,  and  other 
thieves. 

But  the  worst  news  I  got  was  the  disastrous  end  of  a 
cattle  speculation  I  had  gone  into  with  a  man  named 
Bacon,  a  cattle-buyer  in  San  Antonio.  At  that  time 
there  was  hardly  any  market  for  beeves  in  the  States, 
whereas  in  Mexico  they  fetched  a  fair  price,  and  in  hard 
dollars,  not  paper-money.  Accordingly,  I  arranged 
with  the  aforesaid  Bacon  to  take  a  drove  of  aboat  foot 
hundred  cattle  across  the  Rio  Grande,  oi  wiach.  he  was 
to  provide  one  half  and  I  the  other. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  just  when  I  was  ready  to  start 
on  this  trip  that  I  was  ordered  to  join  Hunter's  ex- 
pedition, and  of  course  I  couldn't  go.  But  the  cattle 
were  already  at  the  ranch  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made,  so  some  one  most  take  them.  Batxm 
wouldn't  go  himself  he  was  a  dealer  pure  and  simple, 
not  a  ruioher— but  he  recommended  a  half-bred  German 
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?rt^K^^^*"''o".*  '^^^^-rthy,  competent  man 
for  the  bu«m««^  So  this  rascal  ent  oflF  with  our  cattte 
whilst  I  went  Caiuomian-hunting  to  Fort  LanoasJ^  ' 
Now  It  seems  aU  went  well  till  the  drove  was  nearing 
Eagle  Pass,  when  BlackaUer  learned  that  a  stringen! 

had  been  pa«^  by  our  Legislature.  prohibiZ 
the  export  of  cattle,  and  enacting  heavy  peloaltie.  2 
those  even  attempting  to  evade  it.  At  first,  so  the 
cTtl  reported,  he  thought  of  trying  to  run  the 
cattle  across  lower  down  the  river,  but  finding  that  the 
passes  were  all  strongly  held  by  frontier  ^ards.  he 
teally  drove  them  on  to  the  prairie  between  the  Carisa 
Creek  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the.«  turned  them  adrift 
to  fend  for  themselves.  I  need  scarcely  say  the  feDow 
r^l"  ^"^^  waa  perhaps  ^ 

iZiLr7-  """"i^'j        °«^p^  with 

and  It  was  not  tiU  the  spnng  of  the  following  year  1865 
that  I  could  find  time  to  recover  them,  ^ey  ^  ^ 
properly  branded,  and  I  may  say  that  I  mTnaT^  to 
recover  the  most  of  them,  but  in  doing  so  had  one  of 
the  narrowest  «Kjapee  of  losing  my  scalp  that  ever  befell 
me  which  shaU  be  told  in  its  proper  place  he««ftor. 

That  sprmg  and  summer  the  Comanch^s  and  Lepans 
were  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and  gave  ub  Uttle 
rest  or  peace.    I  don't  propose  to  teU  of  aU  the  hunto 

K^f**'  """"h  sameness  in 

them ;  but  one  or  two  may  be  worth  mentioning  as  illu.. 
trating  their  methods  of  fighting. 
Early  in  the  month  of  May.  whilst  I  was  stiU  at  the 

itr^  nei^'bourhood. 
I  «ent  down  to  my  camp  at  once  for  a  dowm  of  my  boys. 

if  we  could  hit  a  hkely  trail  to  follow.  The  second  day 
w«  eMue  on  one  whidi  I  guewed  w«i  made  by  about 
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fifteen  or  twenty  mounted  Indians.  It  was  quite  fresh 
and  easy  to  follow,  and  after  riding  hard  on  it  for  a  oonple 
of  hours  we  came  in  sight  of  the  sootmdreb.  There 
were  fifteen  ponies  rig^t  enough,  but  the  Indians  were 
riding  double,  so  there  were  thirty  of  UiMU  all  told, 
nearly  half  of  them  armed  with  rilles. 

Direotly  tiiey  saw  us  ihsy  formed  up  in  thmr  nsaal 
V  shape,  expecting  us  to  charge.  But  I  had  no  mind 
to  do  that,  for  though  we  probably  could  have  whipped 
them,  it  would  have  been  with  a  heavy  loss  on  our  side. 
The  country  was  for  the  most  part  level  and  open,  but 
broken  here  and  there  by  hollows.  Away  to  the  right, 
about  two  miles  distant,  was  a  low  hill  with  a  mott  of 
good  timber  on  it,  and  no  covert  near  it  exo^t  a  few 
scattered  live-oaks.  Here  was  the  very  position  for  us, 
and  without  dwelling  a  moment,  for  it  we  rode  at  a 
gallop. 

The  Comanch^s,  who  were  rather  nearer  the  mott 
than  we  were,  tried  all  they  knew  to  cut  us  off ;  the 
dismounted  men  running  by  the  side  of  the  mounted, 
and  all  yelling  hka  demons.  Howevw,  we  were  just 
too  quick  for  them,  and  got  into  the  mott  a  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

The  Comanche  thva  halted,  and  seemed  rather  un- 
certain what  to  be  at.  Meantime  we  had  dismounted, 
and  got  our  horses  behind  as  good  cover  as  we  could. 
I  posted  my  men  under  ootmt  at  the  edge  of  tiie  mott, 
ordering  one  half  to  give  the  Indians  a  volley  when  they 
came  on,  and  the  other  to  reserve  their  fire  in  case  they 
tried  to  charge  home.  Presently  the  Comanche  hardened 
their  hearts  and  mad«  a  diarge,  soeamkig  aad  ydling 
with  all  their  might,  and  dancing  about  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  was  imoommonly  hard  to  hit  them.  We  held 
our  fire  till  they  wwe  within  alKmt  six^  jvcdi ;  tiien 
the  six  rifles  spoke,  and  two  of  the  dancing  devik  dropped. 
The  rest  fell  back  into  a  hollow,  and  for  some  minutes 
were  quite  quiet;  then  out  they  charged  again,  only 
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to  retire  as  before,  but  this  time  they  cmied  kwkv  thiM 
wounded  with  them. 

This  perfonnance,  varied  by  ocoaaional  potting  at  us 
from  behind  the  live-cake,  went  on  for  more  than  an' 
hour,  without  doing  us  any  damage  except  slightly 
wounding  a  horse.   Some  of  them  had  white  men's 
scalps  in  their  hands,  and  these  they  flourished  about 
taunting  us  with  being  afraid  to  come  out  and  get  them' 
The  chief,  a  big  buck  Indian,  as  naked  as  the  day  he 
was  bom  (as  indeed  they  all  were,  save  for  their  buck- 
skin leggings  and  a  plentiful  daubing  of  paint),  tried  his 
nanlest  to  make  his  foUowers  charge  the  mott  After 
a  long  harangue,  he  suddenly  made  a  rush  for  a  live- 
oak  about  fifty  yards  from  the  mott.  and  planted 
his  hmoe  m  the  ground  by  the  side  of  it.    Some  half- 
dozen  of  his  men  followed  him;  the  rest  hung  back, 
despite  hiB  vehement  exhortations. 

•*  ^'^  P^"""^  th^'igh  made 

It  pretty  hot  for  him,  he  held  his  ground,  and  amioyed 
us  greatly  by  jumping  out  ev««y  now  and  then  and  taldmr 
a  snapshot  at  any  one  unwary  enough  to  show  eyentS 
tip  of  his  nose. 

The  thing  got  to  be  a  nuisance  and  had  to  be  put  a  stop 
to  for  quick  as  he  was  in  his  movements,  just  flashiM 
out  from  his  tree  and  back  again  like  hghtning.^ 
was  makmg  very  good  shooting.  I  therefore  callS  up 
Jake  Hillson.  a  splendid  rifle-shot,  and  told  him  to  wipi 
out  that  buck  for  me.  "I've  had  half  a  dozen  pulls 
at  <^e  onttur  already."  he  said.  "  but  he's  so  tarnation 
smart  m  his  jump,  I  can't  git  him  nohow." 

Lay  your  rifle  on  the  spot  he  jumps  to.  and  when 
hBoc^^mto  your  sight.  puU.  and  it's  odds  on  your 

Once  more  our  friend  jumped  out  and  back,  untouched  • 
1^      ""V^P  was  his  last,  for  HiUson's  rifle  rang  out 
and  laie  Indian  spr«ig  into  the  air  and  feU  dead  hi  his 
ttWto,  ihot  through  the  heart.  The  £aU  of  their  chief 
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dashed  the  oonrago  of  the  rest,  and  they  retreated  into 
the  hollow,  taking  tho  body  with  them  ;  but  not  before 
one  of  the  boys  knocked  over  another,  who  had  turned 
ronri^  to  flonriBh  the  eoalp  he  oarried  at  as.  After  wait- 
ing half  an  hour,  and  finding  they  didn't  renew  the 
attack,  we  sallied  forth  to  find  the  Indians  had  gone, 
riding  off  doable  again  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  We 
found  the  bodies  of  the  chief,  and  two  other  Indians, 
thrown  into  a  water-hole  in  the  hollow,  but  the  wounded 
they  carried  off  with  them. 

We  had  given  these  gentry  a  pretty  good  lesson,  at 
slight  cost  to  ourselves  ;  for  all  our  casualties  were  the 
wounded  horse,  and  one  of  the  boys  slightly  hit  by  one 
of  the  shots  of  the  vanishing  chief  jiut  before  HillMm 
bowled  him  over.  I  did  no*  '"^^l  inclined  to  follow  them 
any  farther,  for  it  was  risi  "k  to  tackle  them  in  the 
open,  well-armed  as  they  with  so  small  a  party, 

and  so  returned  to  camp  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  May  1864  an  organised  band  of  renegades 
from  Texas  collected  in  Mexico,  hoisted  the  Union  flag, 
crossed  the  Rio  Orand^,  and  took  the  small  town  of 
Eagle  Pass,  where  they  looted  the  ^itton  stored  for 
export  to  Mexico.  Expresses  were  sent  out  at  once  to 
summon  all  the  frontier  regiments  within  roach,  to 
turn  these  rascals  out.  It  was  boot  and  saddle  all  up 
and  down  tho  district,  and  in  double  quick  time  my 
command  was  en  route  for  the  Rio  Grand6.  We  were, 
however,  turned  back  after  a  few  days'  march,  as  our 
sei vices  were  not  required,  the  renegades  having 
dispersed  at  the  first  alarm  of  the  approach  of  reliefs. 

A  garrison  of  two  companies  of  Rangers  was  left  in 
the  town,  who  drove  off  and  killed  a  good  many  of  the 
ruffians  when  they  returned  a  second  time.  Some  of 
them  retired  to  Mexico,  but  a  strong  band  moved  up  the 
river  to  the  San  lUipd  Springs,  plundering  as  they  went. 
There  they  were  encountered  by  a  frontier  force  under 
a  Captain  Mjosbul,  son  of  old  Asa,  of  Vigilance  Coounittee 
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fame,  who  surpriaed  and  captured  a  number  ot  them 
Tliete.  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  he  promptly  hanifed 
WMtwby  proving  himaelf  a  trae  chip  of  the  old  block 

The  next  bout  with  Indians  I  may  mention  wm  hd 
that  same  summer;  and  curiously  enough  there  wa< 
than  a  repetition  of  much  the  same  jumping  perform 
ance  as  in  the  previous  one,  only  this  time  we  had  thf 
Redskins  penned  in  a  mott  insteMi  of  bdmr 
onnelves. 


I  was  in  camp  with  the  command  on  the  Leona,  whra 
a  runner  came  gaUoping  in  with  a  most  urgent  m'essage 
from  the  brothers  Rheeders.  begging  me  to  come  to  their 
help  against  the  OomanohAi,  who  in  some  force  were 
raiding  the  country,  and  sweeping  it  of  hmee  They 
had  already  kiUed  and  mutilated  the  men,  women  and 
ohUdren  on  two  ranches,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  the  other  settlements  were  to  be  wved.  The 
brothers,  of  whom  there  were  two,  were  holding  their 
ranch,  with  eight  more  good  men,  and  thought  they 
could  keep  the  Indians  off  till  we  arrived. 

I  got  that  message  an  hour  before  daybreak  the 
numer  having  ridden  all  night  without  drawing  rein 
He  was  well  monnted,  and  made  a  dash  from  the 
ranch,  with  the  Indians  at  his  taU  for  some  mike ;  but 
his  horse  was  too  good  for  them,  and  he  shook  them 
off,  carrying  with  him,  however,  one  of  their  arrows 
stuck  fast  in  the  oantle  of  his  saddle.   Witiiin  an  hoar 
I  was  on  the  road  to  the  Hondo,  with  twenty-five  of 
my  best-mounted  men,  and  with  sixty  good  miles  to  ride 
before  nightfaU.   Steadily  we  pushed  along.  «,d  just 
at  dusk  made  the  ranch,  where  you  may  gneas  my  friends 
the  Rheeders  were  right  glad  to  see  us. 

The  Comsuxih^  had  cleared  out  at  our  approach, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  night  Imt  to  feet 
in  prep.j*tion  for  the  next  day's  work.  The  folks  at 
tteranch  saw  Uj  our  horses  and  got  us  a  good  supper  • 
then,  wbM  tiiey  mounted  guard  against  a  surprise. 
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we  of  the  comm&nd  etretched  ounelvea  on  our  k^nt^f#^| 
where  belt  w»  ooold,  And  aoon  ilept       tleap  of  th» 

weary. 

The  flnt  stradc  of  6myV^t  next  mmiiiig  mw  im  aD  on 

the  trail,  which  was  easy  enoup(h  to  follow,  for  the  Indians 
were  driving  a  big  bunch  of  hones  they  had  stolen, 
and  we  knew  they  would  make  a  fight  of  it  rather  than 
allow  them  to  be  recaptured.  Our  horses  were  fresh 
as  paint  again  after  their  rest  and  feed,  and  we  pushed 
on  at  a  sharp  lope,  confident  we  should  overtake  the 
thieving  villi^  and  wbiyt  Hum ;  which  we  did,  tar  we 
were  thirty-five  in  number,  all  well  armed,  and  used 
to  the  game.  The  brothers  reckoned  that  the  Indian 
band  was  at  least  sixty  strong,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
appeared  to  have  rifles;  I  think  their  estimate  was 
near  the  mark. 

In  about  two  hours  we  found  the  Comanche  in  a  thick 
mott  crowning  a  low  hill  near  the  Hondo,  with  a 
brushy  ridge  running  back  from  it  to  the  dense  ch-  ami 
that  lined  the  banks  of  the  creek ;  an  awkward  position 
to  attcjk,  md  one  from  wbich  tiw  IndiMU  ooold  easilj 
retire,  if  they  found  it  untenable.  I  saw  at  once  we 
couldn't  hope  to  get  many  of  them  ;  but  could  we  recover 
the  stolen  horses  ?  They  had  got  a  bonoh  ci  abirat 
a  hundred  securely  hidden  in  the  molt,  and  tiksy  had 
to  be  captured  somehow  or  other. 

I  halted  my  little  party  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  tiie  Indian  oamp,  in  a  hdknr,  aad  then  cnpt  for- 
ward to  r-3onnoitre  the  position.  From  the  top  of  the 
low  ridge  on  which  I  lay,  I  could  see  that  between 
me  and  the  mott  thefe  wme  some  scattered  Ure-oaks, 
and  tiere  and  there  some  brushy  cover,  throa|^  wfak^ 
the  boys  could  creep  pretty  close  to  the  base  of  the 
hill.  Pohind  me  the  hollow  trended  round,  till  it  ran 
up  to  the  wooded  ridge  at  thebaek  ot  the  mott.  I 
rejoined  my  boys  in  a  few  minutes,  dismounted  thMn, 
and  left  the  linked  ho.     in  chaise  of  two  men. 


™=  JDMPINO  "BncM" 
•^Z^^^  "-ought  «  « 

J."  fought,      L  rsJ*:  • 

m.n  to  cr«.„  r„„„d  h,^  h^^Hj'!! 

«<i«.  of  the  nCL"  rdlr^  "P  «°  ' 

Veiy  few  of  the  ComanoLAi  ««ni^  u 

but  one  big  buck  whom  I  1.  J 

the  bunch  i»  M^i  fcir       ^"^  "»  ohi''.  &" 

our  u.ove^^.'tfr,'" 'l^-  °°' 

of  u.  «  we  topped  the  riLf  "  S""?" 

»ouW.  but  before  they  dMTT,  "  *" 

"  the  gentleman  in  fitti  but^  h- 
a  bad  mull,  fo,  he  wau't        ,1.^^  ™ 
^•«Uo«.  ThebJrmC°^:t^Li^?~''"''«"^ 

no  damage.  »       •  lew  nfle  ahoto,  which  (fid 
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to  ft  handnd  jMdi  of  the  mott,  at  which  rnnge 
ndians  are  more  deadly  with  their  boira  aiid  anowe 

than  they  ar»\  an  a  rule,  with  riflen. 

The  buck  with  the  feathers  was  an  extra  good  shot 
with  hia  bow,  and  one  oookl  mb  him  peering  round  the 

tree  for  a  chance  at  any  one  who  showed  himaelf.  The 
grass  in  which  we  lay  wae  so  long  that  to  get  a  shot 
it  was  neoeesary  at  leaet  to  ihow  om'a  head  above  it. 
The  moment  one  of  the  boys  did  tliis,  out  popped  my 
friend,  and  let  drive  an  arrow,  generally  unpleasantly 
near  his  mark.  Once  ho  hit  it,  for  as  one  of  the  boys 
next  to  me  raised  Us  liead  and  shoaldeie  to  take  a 
snap  at  another  Indian,  the  chief,  quick  as  lightning, 
sent  an  arrow  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  arm, 
and  then  began  to  whoop  and  danoe  in  triumph. 

The  time  to  charge  had  nearly  come,  for  I  felt  sure 
that  Dan  must  already  be  at  his  post ;  and  I  had  too 
many  wounded,  and  couldn't  afford  to  lose  any  more. 
But  if  I  could  polish  off  tliat  chief  befm  I  gave  ^ 
order,  it  would  have  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps  save  some  lives.  Hillson,  my 
prize  abot,  wasn't  with  the  party,  so  I  must  even  try 
what  I  could  do  myself. 

By  this  time  the  big  Indian,  having  been  missed 
several  times,  had  grown  oa^-eless  and  over-confident, 
and,  in8t«ad  of  popping  back  the  moment  he  liad  shot, 
paused  an  instant  to  see  the  result.  T  had  carefully 
marked  where  he  jumped  to ;  and  now  I  knelt  up  to 
tempt  him  oat,  md  laid  my  Sharp's  rifle  on  the  spot. 
I  hadn't  more  than  a  few  seconds  to  wait,  finger  on 
trigger  and  eye  on  sight ;  but  whilst  I  did  so  a  couple 
of  urrows  eame  htirtling  past  me,  unpleasantly  near. 
Out  came  the  chief,  to  see  if  he  couldn't  do  better  than 
his  men,  and  the  instant  he  came  into  my  sight,  I  squeezed 
the  trigger.  I  had  got  him  sure  enough  this  time,  for, 
tu  my  great  reli^,  bb  ML  forward  on  hit  face,  and  lay 
like  a  log. 
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'  "^"^       "^^^'^'^        ^"'l  lordly,  then 
d^nhl      u'^^  *°  ^«  went  the 

wh^n  from  -^"^ 
vd%.  •ab'Moade.  rang  out  Dan  WilW 

ITie  Indians  in  the  mott,  who  till  then  showed  a 
bold  enough  front,  and  evidently  meant  fighZ  wer^ 
now  cowed  and  terrified  by  this  sudden  at^r^n  7h2 
^  and  ran  for  their  lives ;  so  that  when  we  r^a^^e^ 
theu-  camp  none  but  the  dead  and  wounded  werto 
be  ^n.    Through  the  brush  they  went,  as  onl^W 
selv^,  or  scared  peccary,  with  hounds  at  their  heeb 
^.dd  go,  and  it  was  quite  useless  to  foUow  them.  The 
ruse  had  succeeded  perfectly  and  Dan  had  managed 
^  surprase  so  cleverly,  and  got  so  close  to  the  c'l^^ 
ti^t  when  he  opened  fire  he  bowled  over  seven  of  the 
Jnsuspectmg  enemy. 

Poor  Dan!   he  was  a  right  good  fellow,  and  a  first- 
class  Indian  fighter.    Ifhehadany  faultiUasthaTh^ 
was  too  plucky,  and  held  Indians  d  cheapo  U^^  tt 
nately  this  cost  him  his  Ufe  not  long  afti  tlT «  I 
8haU  have  to  teU  in  its  proper  place  ' 

were  only  three  men  wounded  by  arrows,  only  one  of 

h^ZxT^.^T'^'^y  0°        «^ther  hand  we 

ten  Indians,  recovered  aU  the  stolen  horsi 
^ty^^ven  m  number,  and  captured  many  of  the,; 
pomes,  ^  weU  a.  much  spoil  in  the  shape  of  spears 
bows  and  arrows,  blankets,  etc. 

Comanches  should  raUy  and   attempt  to  retake  the 
'  ^^'u  the  animals. 

Hondo,  well  pleased  with  our  morning's  work. 


CHAPTER  XV 


VBKirCH  OV  THB  UM>HA 

Whilst  we  were  away  on  the  Indian  hunt  lost  described, 
two  inoffengive  Mexicans  were  basely  murdered  on 
the  Leona  Creek,  not  far  from  the  headquarters  of  my 
command.  A  man  named  French,  a  well-to-do  cattle- 
rancher,  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  which  would 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning — murders  were  such  common 
occurrences  in  those  days — if  it  were  not  for  the  signal 
vengeance  his  two  sons  wreaked  upon  all  those  uoncemed 
in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  their  father.  These 
young  fellows,  Jim  and  Dick  French,  were  both  in 
my  company  ;  plucky,  dare-devil  boys,  and  first-rate 
frontiersmen,  though  the  eldest  was  only  twenty-<nie, 
and  the  youngest  twenty. 

The  whole  story,  including  the  lynching  of  the  murderer, 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  Texas  of  those  days  that  perhapa 
it  is  worth  telling. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  vaqu^ros,  two 
Mexicans  came  from  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  buy  beeves 
from  French,  and  brought  with  them  soUd  silver  dollars 
to  pay  for  them  ;  scarce  commodities  in  Texas  in  those 
days,  when  all  the  money  we  ever  saw  was  Confederate 
paper.  It  was  these  same  dollars  that  cost  the  poor 
fellows  their  lives.  After  the  usual  bargaining  anu  hag- 
gling, the  price  of  the  beeves  was  agreed,  and  French  set 
out  with  the  two  unsuspecting  Mexicans  to  hunt  tbem  up. 

The  dollars  being  too  heavy  to  carry  cattle-hunting, 
were  left  behind  at  the  ranch.  When  the  devii  put  it 
into  French's  head  that  he  might  have  the  dollars,  and 

aes 
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early  m  the  expedition,  for  the  murders  were  committed 
on  the  mommg  of  the  second  day  out.  The  litt 
were  camped  on  the  edge  of  the  dense  ohai^^J^S 
hne.  the  sxdes  of  the  creek,  and,  after  the  cu^Z^*^; 
of  coff^,  one  of  the  Mexicans  went  out  to  hunt  uT  the 
horses  for  the  day's  work,  and  with  him  went  th«  o!l 
vaqu.ro  French  had  brought  with  h'nT  it  te^n' 
app^r  whether  this  latter  had  any  suspicion  of  foul  ply 

himself  m  the  brush  hard  by,  and  saw  all  that  happened 
No  sooner  had  Mexican  No.  1  got  out  of  earshT^„ 
French  suddenly  clapped  his  six-shooter  to  the  head 
No.  2,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  The  body  was  d«Z^ 
mto  the  chaparral,  and  Z  muraeZ^LZ^^, 
for  the  other  victim.  Presently  he  came  back  with  the 
horses,  and  he  too  was  shot  from  behind.  T^  J; 
w7  ^^««\^;«P-«d  of  as  before,  French  sat  do^^ 
had  h«  breakfast  as  though  nothing  had  happen^ 

rhe  trembling  witness,  lying  hid  in  the  brush  was 
afraid  to  come  out,  lest  he  too  should  be  shot  so' Jt^ 
waiting  for  him  some  time,  his  mas-  r  set  oui  7nr^. 
ranch  driving  with  him  the  cattle  they  had  oS^^ 
But  before  doing  so  he  took  the  saddles  Wdlel  ^Td 
oiankets  of  the  Mexicans,  and  hid  them  T;o  ^1""'  cl^ 
pa«al,  turmng  their  horses  loose  to  find  their  way  homr 

andtTad  '''' f^'"  ^^'^  '"^'^  MexicTuB 
and  he  had  quarrelled  about  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  and 
they  had  gone  oflF  to  buy  beeves  elsewhere,  and  would 

He  no  doubt  thought  he  had  managed  the  bushieM 

be  brought  home  to  him.  The  non-appearance  of  the 
vaqu^ro  was  puzzling,  but.  when  he  di^^^  after 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  he  imagined  ^^dtl^ 
off  to  Mexico  with  his  horse,  as  those  gentry  occasionally 
dKi.   A.  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  was  too  scared  at  wha^ 
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he  had  witnessed  to  return  to  the  ranch,  and  went  off  at 
once  to  French's nextdoor  neighbi  ir,a  man  named  Simons, 
who  owned  a  ranch  some  fifteen  miles  down  the  creek. 

Now  this  man  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  French, 
and  dire'-tly  he  heard  the  vaquero's  story  concluded  that, 
if  it  were  true,  his  enemy  deserved  har.^  ng.  Simons 
repeated  what  he  had  heard  to  some  five  others  of  the 
neighbours,  and  they,  partly  because  French  was  unpopu- 
lar, and  partly  because  murdering  Mexican  cattle-buyers 
savoured  of  killing  the  geese  that  laid  the  silver  eggs, 
agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged. 

The  vaquero  took  the  whole  party  over  to  the  cha- 
parral and  showed  them  the  remains  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
where  their  saddlery  whs  hidden.  Then,  knowing  his 
two  boys  were  away  with  me,  they  went  straight  off  to 
French's  ranch,  found  the  murdered  Mexicans'  dollars 
in  his  possession,  and  arrested  him. 

Simons  was  for  hanging  him  then  and  there,  but  the 
rest  overruled  this,  and  took  him  into  San  Antonio  with 
the  intention  of  handing  him  over  to  the  authorities. 
But  before  they  could  do  this,  the  news  of  the  capture 
reached  the  ears  of  Hiram  Minshul,  old  Asa's  son,  and 
Sol  Chiff ,  the  Vice-President  of  the  ^'^igilance  Committee, 
who,  with  some  of  their  friends,  seized  the  prisons 
and  forthwith  hanged  him  on  a  china-tree  on  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  house  of  Padre  Sanchez,  the  highly  respected 
Catholic  priest  of  the  town.  The  Padre,  a  very  decent 
old  fellow,  was  highly  indignant  at  this  outrage,  and  had 
the  tree  promptly  cut  down.  There,  for  the  moment, 
the  matter  ended,  for  of  course  none  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  people  were  punished. 

The  sons  returned  home  three  day'^  after  their  father 
had  been  carried  off,  and  followed  hard  after  him  to  San 
Antonio,  where  they  arrived  the  day  after  he  had  been 
hanged.  Their  first  impulse,  as  they  UM  me  afterwards, 
waa  to  shoot  down  Hiram  Minshul  and  as  many  of  the 
gang  as  they  could ;  but  these  folks  were  on  the  alert, 

25 
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and  t.o  boys  recognised  that,  if  they  tried  that  on,  thev 
would  probably  be  hanged  themselves  before  they  could 
exact  one  half  of  the  vengeance  that  would  satisfy  their 
wrath.  So  they  promptly  cleared  out  of  the  town  deter- 
mmed  to  bide  their  time,  let  the  matter  blow  over  and 
when  It  was  forgotten,  as  it  would  soon  be.  take'  thei^ 
enemies  unawares  and  kiU  every  one  who  was  connected 
with  their  father's  death. 

IVench  was  hanged  in  the  early  days  of  November,  and 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  who  knew  them,  the  two  boys 
took  no  steps  to  avenge  his  death  for  nearly  six  months. 
ay  that  time  so  common  an  occurrence  as  the  lynching 
of  a  man  was  forgotten,  or,  if  it  was  ever  talked  of,  it  waa 
only  because  the  sons  had  taken  it  so  quietly,  and  shown 
so  httle    grit.     Simons  and  the  rest,  who  for  some  time 
walked  wanly,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  Jim  and 
Dick  French,  were  now  quite  at  their  ease,  for  the  boys 
appeared  to  be  as  friendly  with  them  as  ever.    They  were 
however,  destined  to  have  a  rude  awakening 

By  the  end  of  May  1865,  Lee's  surrender  was  known 
m  Texas  ;  the    break-up  "  of  the  Confederacy  had  come, 
and  my  frontier  company  was  of  course  disbanded  A 
kind  of  mterregnum  followed,  for  though  San  Antonio 
and  the  other  chief  towns  were  held  by  Federal  troops 
who  promptly  established  the  regime  of  law  and  onto' 
the  outlymg  districts  were  left  to  themselves  for  some 
time  and  of  course  every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself 
for  the  time  being.    This  was  the  opportunity  the  two 
young  fellows  had  waited  for  so  patiently.    Their  enemies 
were  lulted  mto  false  security,  there  were  no  frontier  troops 
to  interfere  with  them,  and  they  would  wipe  out  ev^ 
m^  however  remotely  concerned  in  their  father's  death  ' 
H«»m  Minahul.  Asa  his  father.  Sol  Chiff.  and  the 
rest  of  the  leaden  of  the  VigilwMJe  Committee,  with  "  an 
mteUigent  anticipation  of  events  to  come."  luwi  ekarcd 
out  before  the  "  break-up  "  was  actually  known,  .indhad 
gone  no  one  knew  whither,  probably  into  Mexico;  but 
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there  were  plenty  left  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  ven- 
geance, and  every  one  of  them  they  would  shoot  like  dogs. 

Directly  then  the  company  had  been  disbanded,  Jim 
and  Dick  came  down  to  the  Leona,  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  a  couple  of  siz-Bhooters  and  a  repeating  rifle 
apiece.  When  they  arrived,  Simons  was  out  cow-hunting 
with  a  friend  of  his  named  Bishop,  and  their  camp  was 
'  few  miles  down  the  creek,  not  very  far  from  the  spot 
where  French  had  murdered  the  Mexicans. 

The  boys  followed  them  at  once,  stole  into  their  camp 
just  before  daybreak,  roused  them  from  their  sleep,  and 
shot  them  down  before  their  eyes  were  well  open.  The 
three  Mexican  vaqu^ros  with  Simons  promptly  bolted, 
and  the  two  Frenches,  leaving  the  bodies  where  they  fell, 
set  off  at  onoe  for  the  ranch  of  a  man  named  McConnel, 
some  miles  higher  up  the  Leona  than  Simons'  place. 
The  vaqu^ros,  they  knew,  would  soon  spread  the  news  of 
the  deed  they  had  done,  so  they  pushed  on  all  that  day 
and  best  part  of  the  next  night,  reaching  MoCcnmers 
ranch,  well  ahead  of  the  news,  whilst  it  was  yet  dark. 

Now  McConnel  had  two  sons,  handy  men  with  their 
six-shootMS,  as  was  well  known  to  the  French  hoys,  for 
they  had  served  with  them  on  the  frontier.  Having 
then,  as  they  thought,  to  deal  with  three  well-armed 
fighting  men,  they  determined  to  run  no  risks,  but  to  lie 
by  close  to  the  door  of  the  ranch,  shoot  the  first  man 
that  came  out,  and  then  rush  the  house  for  the  others.  It 
is  true  that  the  McConnel  boys  had  had  no  hand  in  old 
French's  death,  bot  their  father  had,  and  they  must  pay 
the  penalty  too. 

The  watch  was  not  a  long  one,  for  just  after  sun-up 
McConnd  senior,  newly  awi^ened  from  sleep,  came  to 
his  door,  and  fell  across  his  threshold,  shot  through  the 
head.  Into  the  house  dashed  the  murderers,  only  to  find 
it  empty,  for  the  sons,  as  it  happened,  were  away  cow- 
hunting,  and  so  escaped  their  father's  fate.  The  young 
ruffians  dragged  the  body  into  ui  onthoua  close  by,  and 
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then  sat  down  coolly  to  breakfast  in  their  victim's  house ; 
then,  their  thirst  for  vengeance  as  keen  as  ever,  set  off 
for  Hay's  ranch,  nearly  a  day's  ride  across  the  prairie 
After  a  brief  halt  at  midday  to  rest  their  horses,  they 
had  arrived,  as  the  afternoon  was  waning,  within  about 
five  mUes  of  Hay's  place  when,  as  they  topped  a  ridge, 
they  saw  the  man  they  sought  riding  towards  them.  He 
saw  them  at  the  same  moment,  instantly  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  galloped  homewards  for  dear  life.  The  news 
that  the  French  boys  were  "  on  the  shoot  "  had  reached 
him,  and  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  settlements  to 
escape  them. 

The  pursuers  and  pursued  were  separated  by  about 
three  hundred  yards,  and  for  a  time  the  latter  held  his 
own.  For  a  co-iple  of  miles  or  so  the  grim  race  lasted 
without  change  of  position  ;  the  hunted  man  rode  for  his 
life,  and  the  hunters  foUowed  after,  thirsting  for  his  blood 
Now  the  better  condition  and  quality  of  the  hitter's 
horses  began  to  tell,  and,  yard  by  yard,  they  began  to 
overhaul  their  quarry.  Now  he  was  only  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  ;  now  only  fifty,  and  he  drew  his  six-shooter  to 
make  a  fight  for  his  life.  Turning  in  his  saddle,  without 
puUmg  rem,  he  let  drive  and  missed ;  fired  a  second  and 
thurd  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then,  in  desperation 
he  pulled  his  horse  sharp  round  to  get  a  fair  aim  ;  but  the 
poor  animal  was  done,  and  he  and  his  rider  came  heavily 
to  the  ground.  Now  his  enemies  were  upon  him.  and 
before  he  could  rise,  put  two  bullets  into  him  where  he 
lay,  and  so  slew  their  fourth  victim. 

Then  they  caught  and  unsaddled  his  horse  and  turned 
It  loose,  camping  on  the  creek  hard  by  for  the  night. 

One  wonders  how  they  slept ;  but  probably  they  were 
not  troubled  by  dreams  of  what  they  had  done. 

The  next  man  they  had  marked  down  for  vengeance 
was  one  named  Stokes,  who  lived  near  Atacosa  Court 
House,  and  thither  then  they  wended  their  way  •  but 
Whilst  they  were  still  some  miles  distant,  they  learned 
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from  some  vsqu6ro8  that  Stokes  and  his  son  had  started 
three  weeks  before  with  a  bunch  of  cattle  for  Eagle  Pass, 
on  the  Bio  Grande.  So  they  turned  back  at  once,  and 
Rtruck  for  the  well-beaten  inSL  that  led  there,  confident 
that  they  would  encounter  those  they  sought  on  theit 
homeward  journey. 

The  way  was  long,  but  they  kept  steadily  on  by  easy 
stages,  knowing  they  must  meet  t'.eir  men  sooner  or 
later  ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  gathered  from  the  story  they  told 
me,  did  any  thought  of  relenting  enter  their  souls  through 
all  the  long  ride.  Indeed  their  one  thought  was  to 
avenge  their  father's  death,  for  which  the  blood  they  had 
already  shed  was  quite  inadequate,  so  long  as  any  one 
concerned  in  it  was  still  alive. 

They  followed  the  road  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  one 
midday  they  came  on  Stokes  and  his  son  "  nooning  "  it 
under  the  shade  of  some  live-oaks,  hard  by  a  water-hole. 
No  news  of  the  Frenches'  vendetta  had  reached  these  men, 
and  they  had  no  suspicion  of  their  impending  fate.  They 
greeted  the  newcomers,  and  these  dismounted,  apparently 
to  join  them  in  their  midday  rest.  News  was  asked  for 
on  either  side,  and  the  father  and  son  were  much  interested 
to  hear  of  the  Federals'  doings  in  San  Antonio. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  saddle  up  and  part,  each  on  their 
own  road.  The  Stokeses  were  busy  with  their  horses  ; 
the  last  business  that  would  ever  occupy  them  in  this 
world.  For  now  the  prearranged  signal  was  given,  and 
Jim  French,  whilst  he  gave  it,  whipped  out  his  pistol  and 
shot  the  younger  Stokes  dead.  Dick  French  fumbled 
with  his  six-shooter,  and  the  elder  Stokes  ran  for  his  life, 
though  he  had  no  chance,  for  his  arms  were  on  his  saddle. 
Both  the  brothers  fired  after  him,  and  a  bullet  through 
his  leg  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Now  they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  carried  him  back  to  where  they  had 
lately  sat  talking  and  laughing  togethear,  and  hanged  him 
on  the  live-oak  beneath  which  lay  the  dead  body  of  his 
son.   Then  they  unsaddled  the  dead  men's  horses,  turned 
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them  loose  as  before,  and  departed,  leaving  the  doUars  of 

along,  and  their  corpses  for  the  hnzu^  ^  JyotT 

This  IB  a  tale  of  cold-blooded,  ruthless  murde;.  it  wiD 
be  «a.d.  not  fit  to  he  told  to  decent  law-abiding  p^T. 
besides,  it  ..s  incredible  that  two  young  fellows  Zh  ' 
here  described,  could  be  so  bloodthirsty  and  remo3e^ 
.n  their  vengeance.     But  it  is  true  nevertheless.  tS 

had  to  h  '  death  pen^S 

had  to  be  paid  before  they  were  satisfied,  or  partlyT^ 
VVhat  these  boys  did  was  the  outcome  of  The  lLTe«i 
•tate  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  where  only  pnVate 
vengeance  could  requite  private,  or  as  a  ma^Lf  f^t 
public  ^.-rongs,  and  where  human  life  was  heM  as  oh^» 
asthatofthe-beaststhatperish."  Mor^ver  1"  ^f^^ 
the  case,  at  least  in  my  experience  in  the  Wes  and  SoZ 
when  men  start  shooting  hke  this,  the  .ppetitel^^  bv 
^'p/^Sf  ^lood-shedding  .Ts  to  Cmet 

e^it^T'  '***"**'^«^^'^'««f«"ow8hadreach3dthi 

to  run  amok,  not  only  against  their  father's  enemie..  but 
ag«nst  any  one  who  had  held  office  in  the  StateT^^ 

In  this  frame  of  mind  they  rode  into  Atacosa 
House,  a  one-hon,e  little  place,  though  thTZiS^ 

to  sTjl  p^'rr"*"^^  Their  errand  there  w^B 
to  seek  Jake  Peat  who,  next  to  Simons,  had  been  mo«t 
prominent  .„  their  father's  arrest,  and  who  t^  h":^* 
^  m  the  place.  Jake  knew  well  enough  they  /ouldbe 
him  at  any  moment,  and  therefore  went  fully  amiS 

and  TT?  ^'^  a  fightiL^ 

and  loudty  declared  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  k2 

ICttl  t^^r  evercam^LS: 
The  town  boasted  one  drinking  and  gambling  salooiL 
anc  the  boys,  iiiquiring  for  Peat,  were  told  he^^ 

^  b;td°2ioir  •  '^z  '""''^  ''^^^ 
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Standing  at  the  bar,  or  seated  at  the  tables,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  men  in  the  place,  and  all  promptly  obeyed 
the  order,  except  Jake  and  a  friend,  who  were  standing 
together  tal'  ing.  Thoy  whipped  out  their  six-shooters, 
but  before  tney  could  fire  the  boys  pulled  on  them,  and 
both  fell— Peat  shot  through  the  chest,  and  the  other  man 
through  the  left  shoulder.  Peat  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  never  spoke  again  ;  but  his  friend,  who  still  held  his 
pistol,  sat  up,  and  let  drive  at  Jim  French,  sending  a 
bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  ielt  arm.  Before 
lie  could  fire  again,  Dick  French  shot  him  through  the 
head.  1'hen,  as  coolly  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
they  both  walked  out  of  the  saloon,  six-shooters  in  hand, 
no  one  daring  to  hinder  them. 

As  it  happened,  business  took  me  to  the  Court  House 
that  very  afternoon,  and  as  I  was  riding  into  the  place,  I 
met  an  acquaintance  who  told  me  what  had  been  done. 
He  was  a  good  bit  flurried,  and  said  he  was  going  to  get 
out  of  the  town,  which  didn't  seem  a  very  healthy  place 
just  then,  for  the  French  boys  were  on  the  shoot,  and 
vowing  they  would  kill  every  one  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  defunct  Vigilance  Committee  or  the  State 
service,  adding,  "  If  I  were  you,  I  should  go  too,  for 
those  hoys  will  shoot  you  else  to  a  certainty ;  they're  real 
mad,  I  tell  you."  "  Nonsense,"  I  answered,  "  the  French 
boys  shoot  me  !  Why,  they  served  under  me  for  months 
on  the  frontier,  and  we  were  the  best  of  friends." 

So  I  rode  on  into  the  town,  which  seemed  strangely 
quiet  an  '  deserted,  and  my  friend  continued  his  journey. 
I  can't  st-y  I  felt  quite  easy  in  my  mind  all  the  same,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  when  men  go  "  on  tiie  shoot,"  they  are 
not  always  so  particular  as  they  ought  to  be  as  to  whom 
they  practise  on.  I  certainly  looked  to  my  six-shooters, 
and  put  them  handy  for  use  in  case  of  accidents,  and  then 
went  on  to  hunt  up  my  young  friends. 

As  I  passed  the  Court  House,  I  saw  them  riding  some 
hundred  yards  or  so  ahead  of  me,  and,  putting  a  bold 
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front  on  my  uneasiness,  called  after  them  by  name  At 
onoe  they  Bwung  their  horses  round,  and  came  to  meet 
me  with  their  six-shooters  at  the  ntdy.  It  was  rather  1 
nervous  moment,  but  directly  they  made  sure  who  it  was 
tney  put  then,  up  and  greeted  me  in  the  most  friend 
way  Why  bcj.  "  «Ud  Jim.  who  carried  his  left  Z 
n  a  shng.  what  brmgs  yew  here  ?  Anyway,  I'm  real  rfS 
to  see  yew  again."    "  And  so  am  I."  said  Dick 

I  told  them  I  had  happened  to  come  into  the  town  on 
busmess,  and  had  just  heard  of  their  doings.    "  And  now 
boys  "  I  said.  "  I  think  you've  done  enough  of  this  sh^I' 

me.  Beeidea.  d  you  don't  oIe«r  out.  you'U  have  the 
whole  country  raised  on  you  directly.  I  should  advise 
you  to  get  across  into  Mexico  as  soon  as  you  can  " 

Jist  what  we  was  figuring  to  do.  boss."  said  Dick; 
your  head  8  level,  sure  enough.  We  reckon  we've  aboui 
wiped  out  aU  them  as  we  wanted  to  this  side  the  Rio 
Grand*,  and  over  there  we're  goin'  to  hunt  round  a  bit 
for  Asa  and  Hiram  Minshi  Sol  Chiff,  and  any  of  the 
dog-gorned  gang  we  can  f.  .."  "We  reckon  to  work 
down  as  far  as  Matamoras."  chimedin  Jim,  "  for  we  heard 
8»y  88  some  on  'em  had  skedaddled  there.  If  we  do  happen 
on  em,  yew  bet  your  bottom  dollar.  Cap.,  we'U  hanadd 
Asa  with  his  own  rope,  and  I'll  count  that  the  bertSiv'. 
work  that  e\  er  I  done."  "  wws  aay  s 

"  Well,  boys,"  I  said.  "  I  a  you  luck  in  that,  any 
way  \.  w  good-bye,  for  you'd  best  be  gone."  So  we 
^ook  hands  and  parted,  and  I  never  heard  any  more  of 

As  to  their  quest  for  Asa  Minshul,  it  was  most  impiob. 
able  they  would  succeed  in  it,  for  the  old  villain  was  far 
too  cute  to  stay  in  Matamoras,  even  if  he  had  gone  there  • 
It  was  too  near  the  frontier  of  Texas  to  be  healthy.  Most 
Ukely  he  had  gone  up  North  straight  away,  and  was  by 
Miat  tune  a  shining  light  in  some  Methodist  church  in 
iJoston,  or^elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  I 


MT  ooMTAinr's  hunt  nrniAS  nam 

In  this  autumn  of  1864  the  Uwt  aoenes  in  the  awful  dnuna 

of  Civil  VVar^were  bt'ing  enacted  far  away  from  us  in  Texas. 
But  though  news  filtered  slowly  down  to  us  in  our  remote 
comer  of  the  Confederacy,  it  was  uniformly  bad,  and 
told  of  defeat  and  diiMt«r  widioat  a  gleam  of  success  to 
lighten  ,  the  despondency  that  reigned  throughout  the 
South.  None  but  those  who  actually  liv  .'d  in  the  South 
during  that  wartime,  and  were  regarded  as  tme 
Southerners  by  the  people,  can  realise  what  ti»©  vktory 
of  the  North  meant  to  that  proud  race. 

The  great  struggle  was  begun  by  most  Southerners 
with  »>li^t  heart,  and  an  absolute  assurance  of  success. 
The  Yankees  wouldn't  fight ;  but  if  they  were  rash  enough 
to  do  so,  we  could  whip  them  easily.  Now,  after  three 
yean  and  a  half  of  desperate  fighting,  General  Lee,  aiMl 
the  remnant  of  his  gallant  army  that  survived  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  were  shut  up 
in  the  lines  of  Petersburg.  The  South  was  exhausted 
and  drained  of  men,  money,  and  munitions.  No  more 
armies  could  be  raised  to  help  our  leader,  and  to  all  men's 
nAnda  the  end  we  dreaded  seemed  very  near. 

All  the  worid  knows  now  that  it  was  only  his  indomit- 
able soul  and  resourceful  war-genius  that  stavt  <i  it  off 
for  a  few  brief  months.  He  and  his  shoeless,  ragged, 
starving  army  covered  themselves  with  glory,  but  the 
cause  for  which  thajr  had  fought  so  gdlantfy  was  lost 
already. 

In  the  towns  and  settlements  a  kind  of  hushed  expect- 
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ancy  prevailed  ;  business  and  pleasure  alike  seemed  at  a 
standstill,  and  men  waited  and  watched  as  before  the 
coming  of  some  great  storm  or  catastrophe  of  nature. 
But  on  the  frontier  it  was  diflFerent,  for  our  untiriiw 
enemies  the  Indians  kept  us  always  on  the  alert,  and  it 
was  only  by  constant  vigilance  that  we  could  keep  them 
m  check  at  all.  It  was  as  though  they  knew  that  the  tune 
of  comparative  freedom  from  restraint  they  had  enjoyed 
for  more  than  three  years  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
that  they  must  make  the  most  of  what  remamed. 

All  that  autumn  and  winter  not  only  we,  but  all  the 
other  frontier  Rangers,  almost  lived  in  the  saddle,  and 
stiU  could  not  efficiently  protect  the  lives  of  the  ranchers 
and  their  property  from  the  ubiquitous  Indiuis.  Their 
ravages  extended  up  the  frontier  from  the  lower  Nueces 
and  Frio  Rivers,  along  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  and  almost  across  to  the  Brasos  River  on  the  east 
a  country  nearly  700  miles  in  length  by  800  in  breadth! 
AU  therefore  that  the  few  companies  of  Rangers  could  do 
was  to  establish  their  camps  where  best  they  could  protect 
.he  widely  scattered  ranches,  and  follow  up  the  ndding 
bands  as  soon  as  news  reached  them  that  they  were  in 
then-  neighbourhood.   Of  course  many  of  the  marauders 
got  clear  away  with  their  plunder  and  the  scalps  of  their 
unfortunate  victuns,  surprised  in  some  lonely  ranch; 
ror  they  spared  neither  men,  women,  nor  children  if  they 
oonW  murder  them  without  too  much  risk  to  themselves. 

Their  main  object  in  all  their  raids,  howevw,  was  hone! 
steaUng  ;  the  kilUng  of  cattle  and  tl  e  murder  of  defence- 
less human  beings  were  only  pleasant  interiudes  to  their 
chief  business.  Many  and  many  a  weary  and  frultkss  ride 
we  had  that  season  over  the  endleei  prairies  and  through 
the  difficult  mountain  r^on  between  the  Pecos  and 
the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  sometimes  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
come  up  with  the  crafty  thieves,  and  then  we  neither 
gave,  nor  expected,  quarter.  After  the  two  Indian  fight* 
de^jribed  In  the  kst  chapter  but  one,  it  may  periuijM 
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be  wearisome  to  tell  of  another ;  bat  it  wag  the  lait  one 

in  which  I  ever  took  part,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
disastrous,  so  maybe  the  story  is  worth  giving. 

It  was  in  April  1866,  and  my  company  Wi^  stiSL  in  oamp 
on  the  Leona,  under  command  of  my  senior  Lieutenant, 
Fred  English,  for  I  was  away  at  the  ranch  for  a  spell  of 
leave,  to  look  after  my  own  business,  when  news  was 
brought  there  that  a  strong  band  of  about  eighty  Co- 
manches  was  slaying,  burning,  and  raiding  on  the  middle 
Nueces.  They  had  met  with  a  hot  reception  at  the  first 
ranch  they  raided,  for  the  two  brothers  who  owned  it, 
Scotsmen  of  the  name  of  Cockbum,  had  fought  desperately 
for  their  lives  and  property,  and  killed  three  of  the 
marauding  demons  before  they  were  overpowwed  aud 
scalped.  With  them  died  the  wife  and  three  children 
of  one  of  the  brothers — how,  it  is  best  perhaps  not  to 
know ;  the  other  brother  fortunately  had  no  family. 

The  sight  oi  white  men's  blood  had  inflamed  tiie 
Comanch^s'  thirst  for  more,  and  the  next  ranch  they  came 
to  they  fiercely  attacked,  and  promptly  captured.  Xot  a 
very  great  exploit  for  eighty  savages  to  accomplish,  for  it 
was  only  held  by  one  white  man  and  three  of  his  vaqutois, 
who  usually  are  not  much  good  in  a  fight.  However, 
they  managed  to  kill  a  couple  of  the  Lidians  before  they 
were  killed,  scdped,  and  mutilated  in  the  nameless 
fashion  of  these  savages. 

The  unfortunate  owner  of  this  place  was  well  known  to 
me,  poor  fellow,  for  he  was  a  cousin  of  my  junior  Lieuten- 
ant Dan  Williams,  and  no  doubt  it  was  that  fact  that  led 
Dan  and  English  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  their  rash 
thirst  for  vengeance,  as  will  be  seen.  By  this  time  the 
idarm  had  been  giTen  all  along  the  river,  and  th»  raaohen, 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own,  had  taken  refuge 
elsewhere ;  but  the  Indians,  if  they  couldn't  get  them, 
had  got  pretty  wcdl  all  their  horses,  an<:^  were  driving  oil 
a  very  big  bunch,  probably  nearly  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber. The  iBMiMDt  English  heard  the  tidings  he  mustend 
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all  hands  in  camp,  twenty-five  all  told,  and  with  Du 
Williams,  his  junior,  set  off  in  pursuit.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  an  express  to  a  detachment  of  ten  of  the  boys 
a  few  mUes  higher  up  the  oreek.  with  oiders  to  jinn  me 
at  my  ranch,  and,  if  I  were  not  there,  to  oome  on  after 
him,  without  waiting  for  me. 

Luckily  I  was  St  home,  and,  having  a  fresh  horse  jort 
caught,  we  were  speedUy  riding  over  the  prairie  to  }<»o 
the  rest.  I  was  anxious  for  my  friends  English  and 
Dan  Williams,  especially  when  I  heard  the  fate  of  the 
latter's  cousin,  and  for  my  brave  boys  too.  The  odds 
were  terribly  against  them,  and  I  had  reaso..  to  fear 
they  might  do  something  rash,  for  both  were  brave  to 
a  fault,  and  were  apt  to  hold  Indians  and  their  fighting 
powers  too  cheaply.  It  is  always  fooUsh  to  do  that, 
especiaUy  when  your  enemy  is  cornered,  and  must  fight 
or  die ;  even  a  rat,  when  he  can't  bolt,  wiU  fight  to  the 
death. 

Dan  Williams  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  we  had 
been  in  many  a  tough  Indian  scrimmage  together,  and. 
so  far,  had  always  come  out  on  top.  T  was  he  who  led 
the  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  Indians'  position  so  cleverly 
m  the  Hondo  fight,  when  we  whipped  them  so  badly 
•nd  got  their  horses,  mainly  through  the  way  he  carried 
out  his  ordMB.  And  now  he  was  goii^  to  fi^t  Ua  laat 
fight  against  any  foe  ! 

The  two  Lieutenants  and  their  party  had  about  eight 
hours'  start  of  me,  but  their  trail,  and  that  of  the  IndiaiM, 
was  a  very  plain  one,  leading  as  it  did  over  the  grassy 
prairie,  and  I  rode  on  it  as  fast  as  I  dared  press  the  horses, 
When  night  feU  I  was  sure  from  the  sign  that  they  were 
not  far  ahead  of  us  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tha^, 
and  we,  were  catching  up  with  the  Comanches. 

Unfortunately  it  was  a  dark,  moonless  night,  and  I 
had  perforce  to  wait  for  daylight,  for  fear  of  mfa»h.g  the 
trail,  anxious  as  I  w.as  to  p««h  on  and  be  in  time  for  the 
fight.   A  foreboding  of  iU  weighed  on  me,  and,  tiled  out 
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as  T  was,  I  hardly  closed  my  eyes  all  that  weary  night. 
An  liour  before  daybreak  I  roused  the  boys  out  of  their 
heavy  sleep,  and  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn  we  were 
on  the  trail  again.  I  found  atUmnrdB  that  our  party 
had  camped  only  five  or  six  miles  ahead  of  us  ;  if  we  had 
had  but  half  an  hour's  more  daylight  we  should  have 
caught  them  in  time  I  But  it  wasn't  to  be.  Plainor  and 
I)lainer  grew  the  wide  trail,  and  we  rode  on  it  at  a  fast 
lope. 

The  bright,  fresh  morning,  and  the  certainty  that  we 
were  now  dose  at  the  heels  of  our  friends,  had  dlqpdled 
my  foars,  and  I  had  every  hope  of  catching  them  in  time. 
But  that  half  hour  of  daylight,  that  had  failed  us  over- 
night, still  held  us  in  its  toils,  and  by  that  much  we  missed 
our  opportunity. 

We  had  ridden  perhaps  ten  miles,  and,  as  we  topped 
a  rise  on  the  prairie,  saw  a  sight  that  made  my  blood 
curdle.  A  mile  or  so  away  on  the  level  plain,  without 
a  tree  on  it  to  hide  the  view,  was  the  band  of  Indians, 
dismounted,  and  drawn  up  in  their  favourite  "  V " 
formation  to  receive  the  boys'  attack.  The  latter  were 
charging  right  at  this,  and  were  then,  as  I  judged,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  it.  In  the  clear,  dry  air  of 
the  plains  the  whole  scene  was  as  clearly  visible  as  though 
it  was  close  at  hand. 

In  frantic  excitement,  and  forgetful  of  the  distance 
that  separated  us,  I  yelled  to  them  to  halt,  and  then  fired 
my  rifle  as  we  galloped  on,  hoping  they  might  hear  that 
and  wait  for  our  coming.  But  they  heard  nothing,  and 
saw  nothing  but  che  bund  of  murdering  villains  in  front 
of  them,  against  whom  they  dashed  at  a  full  gallop.  The 
"  V  "  closed  in  on  the  little  tooop  ot  boys  who  were  so 
rei  klessly  throwing  away  their  lives,  and  in  a  moment 
friend  and  foe  were  mixed  in  extrioable  confusion.  On 
we  rode  to  the  hdp  of  oar  hard-pressed  Mmda,  and  as 
wf-  noarod  them  the  tangle  unravelled  iUseif  gradually, 
and  those  of  the  boys  who  still  kept  their  saddles  OMne 
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clear  out  of  the  maas  of  yelling  Indians.  But  five  horses 
g»Uop«i  iMerleM  over  the  plain,  and  one  of  them  was 
Dan  Williams'.  Six  more  of  the  boyg,  and  Endkh 
amongst  them,  came  out  of  the  mel^  badly  wounded  bat 
they  had  accounted  for  twenty  of  the  Comanche  'who 
never  would  rob  or  murd»  any  mate,  for  they  lay  dead 
m  then-  tracks,  kiUed  by  the  fin  from  the  aix-sfaootm 
at  very  short  range. 

Meantime  we,  the  Utest  comers,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  attacking  party  were  in  a  perilous  position,  for  the 
Indiana,  shaken  as  they  were  by  the  furious  onslaught 
we  had  seen,  outnumbered  us  by  nearly  three  to  one,  and, 
If  they  mounted  and  charged  home,  oould  pretty  weU 
nde  over  us.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rescue  our 
faUen  comrades,  for  they  would  be  despatched  with 
tomahawks  the  moment  they  feU ;  aU  we  could  do  was 
to  look  out  for  ourselves. 

I  halted  my  little  party  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off 
and  sent  the  horses  to  the  rear,  making  the  men  he  down! 
With  the  survivors  from  that  desperate  charge  we  weie 
twenty-eight  all  told,  for  four  of  the  wounded  were  past 
any  more  fighting.  Each  man  had  his  rifle  and  six- 
shooter,  and  if  the  Indians  did  get  us.  I  knew  we  could 
make  it  pretty  hot  for  them  first. 

By  this  time  the  Comanch^s  had  got  to  their  horses, 
and  were  ranged  up  in  line  in  front  of  us.  Evidently 
they  meant  charging,  but  I  had  good  hope  of  stopping 
them,  if  only  the  boys  kept  steady.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  and  from  my  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Une  I 
ordered  the  boys  to  fire  alternate  volleys  from  left  to 
right  when  I  gave  the  signal.  With  whoops  and  yells 
on  came  the  savages,  and  it  ahnost  looked  as  if  they 
mewit  to  ride  over  as.  As  they  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  the  few  who 
had  rifles  banged  away  at  us,  but  without  any  result 
beyond  grasing  the  heel  of  one  of  the  boys  with  a  bullet. 
Now  they  were  only  fifty  yaids  off,  and  as  yet  we  h«i 
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Htvd  no  ihot.  Hum  tiw  ligiuil  waa  gfven,  and  the  fiftem 

rifles  on  the  left  were  emptied  into  "  the  brown  "  of  them. 
A  good  many  horses  were  riderless  now,  but  the  rest  kept 
on  till  the  Tolley  on  the  right  was  poured  into  them,  at 
very  short  range,  whilst  we  on  the  left  gave  them  the 
contents  of  our  six-shooters.  It  was  too  hot  for  any 
Indians  to  stand,  and  now  they  wheeled  right  and  left, 
and  bolted  as  hard  as  tiiey  ooold  go  to  grt  oat  of  the  file, 
leaving  seventeen  dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 
One  of  the  former,  evidently  the  chief  of  the  band,  from 
his  feather  headgear,  and  who  led  hn  men  gallantly 
enough,  fell  almost  on  top  of  us,  shot  clean  through  the 
heart.  So  they  had  got  pretty  close  up  before  we  turned 
them. 

The  L^idians  being  now  well  on  the  nin,  it  was  best 

policy  to  keep  them  at  it ;  besides,  there  were  the  stolen 
horses  to  be  recovered,  and  we  were  bound  to  have  some 
of  them  at  ai^  rate.  Sonw  five  mika  in  front  lay  the 
Nueces  River  with  its  wide  border  of  dense  chaparral, 
and  for  that  they  were  making  as  fast  as  they  could  go, 
driving  the  big  mob  of  horses  before  them.  "  Boot  and 
saddle  "  therefore  was  the  word  now,  and  after  them  we 
went  as  hard  aa  we  could  gallop.  But  they  had  a  longish 
start  of  us,  and  the  covert  the  savf-ges  were  bolting  for 
seemed  all  too  near. 

Every  man  rode  his  best  in  that  race,  and  our  horses 
having  the  legs  ii  the  Indian  ponies,  we  gradually  drew 
up  to  them,  till  we  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  behind  them.  The  ehapamd  was  only 
about  a  mile  ahead  of  them  now,  and  how  the  beggars 
did  ride  to  reach  its  shelter  !  No  thought  of  turning  on 
their  pursuers  eeeoMd  to  entnr  thmr  heads ;  their  (me 
idea  was  plainly  enough  to  get  to  covert  with  as  many  of 
the  horses  as  they  could  kaep  in  front  of  them.  Of  course 
a  Kood  many  of  these  had  broken  back  during  the  pur- 
suit, and  were  now  peacefully  gracing  on  the  prairie 
behind  ua,  and  oould  easily  be  gi^hned  by  Mid  by. 
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The  Ctomanch^s  kept  a  fairly  even  Hue.  though  thev 
were  rather  scattered  in  driving  the  horses,  which  ran  in 
bnnchee.   Each  man  Uy  almost  flat  on  his  barebacked 
pony,  so  that  it  wan't  very  easy  to  shoot  them  at  the 
gallop.    However,  I  thought  a  voUey  would  help  to 
scatter  them,  and  so  let  out  more  of  the  horses.  There 
w«  no  time  to  halt  and  fire,  so  we  let  drive  with  our 
nflfis  as  we  went,  and.  by  good  luck  more  than  anything 
etae,  bowled  over  a  couple  of  the  Indians.    This  so  scaled 
the  rest  that  they  seemed  to  forget  even  their  precious 
hoTBea.  and  broke  in  all  directions,  bolting  into  the  thick 
chaparral  hke  so  many  hunted  rab  .its.    They  oanied 
a  good  many  of  the  loose  horses  with  them,  but  we  aok 
seventy  they  left  behind.  ^ 
It  would  have  been  quite  useless,  beridee  being  vwv 
nsky,  to  follow  the  Indians  into  the  brush  ;  moreover 
we  had  our  wounded  to  look  after,  so  took  the  back  trail 

immediately,  driving  the  (japtored  hones  before  us.  On 

the  way  we  gathered  forty-five  more,  so  we  did  piettr 
weU  considering  all  things,  for  we  had  recovered  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  out  of  the  two  hundred  they  had 
stolen. 

On  tibe  scene  of  his  rash  exploit  lay  my  poor  friend 
with  a  spear  thrust  right  through  his  body,  and 
terribly  hacked  by  tomahawks.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  other  four,  and  all  were  dead,  but  not  scalped  or 
mutilated  ;  the  savages  had  had  no  time  for  that.  Of  our 
nx  wounded,  four  were  in  desperate  case ;  and  English 
amongst  them,  suffering,  poor  fellow,  from  seTeie  spear 
w^ds.   He  was  then  past  speaking,  and  evidn^ 

All  we  could  do  was  to  bind  up  the  woonda  a.  best  we 

couW,  and,  making  litters  with  the  Indians*  spears  and 
our  own  blankets,  carry  them  as  tenderly  as  possible  to 
tlie  nearest  raneh,  a  long  day's  journey.  Poor  English 
never  hved  to  reach  it.  but  died  just  before  nmdowii. 
stiU  unconscious.   The  other  three  didn't  live 
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the  night,  so  we  had  to  moorn  the  Iom  of  nine  brave 

souls  out  of  our  little  company.  Truly  a  grievous  loss, 
^  liuh  might  ao  easily  have  been  avoided.  Next  day  we 
dug  their  graves  under  the  shade  of  some  pant  live-oaks, 
hard  by  the  creek,  and  I  read  the  English  Church  Burial 
Service  over  them,  out  of  a  tattered  Prayer-book,  found 
by  the  owner  of  the  place  after  much  search. 

Notwithstanding  the  whipping  we  had  given  the 
Comanch^s,  and  the  spoil  of  horses  we  had  taken,  it  was 
a  sad  and  mournful  party  that  marched  into  camp  the 
day  after  the  funeral.  We  had  lost  some  of  oar  best  and 
bravest  boys,  but  no  one  was  more  missed  than  my  poor 
friend  Dan,  the  pluckiest,  cheeriest  in  all  the  company. 

Thirty-nine  long  years  have  passed  since  that  last 
fight  of  ours  witii  tiie  CtHnanch^,  and  now  I  suppoM 
these  savages  have  been  exterminated,  or  driven  over 
the  border  into  Mexico.  Where  they  roamed,  plunder- 
mg  and  murdMing,  are  now  peaceful  settlemmtB  and 
prosperous  cattle-ranches,  whose  owners  can  timp  with- 
out  fear  of  midnight  raids  and  yelling  savages. 

Well,  "  the  old  order  changes,"  and  in  this  case  it  must 
be  a  change  lor  the  htMa. 


CHAPTER  n 

OATTu-Himrrao  ow  thb  carisa 

iTwa.  on  April  9,  1865,  that  Lee  surrendered  to  QenermI 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  but  this  w«  not 
^oiaUy  known  in  Texas  tiU  more  tiian  a  m^J^ 
the  event. 

Desperately  as  the  South  had  clung  to  the  hope  of 
victory,  and  confidently  as  she  trusted  in  the  remJoOoi 
gemus  of  her  great  leader,  it  had  been  patent  to  aU 
Uunkmg  men  for  many  months  past  that  the  great  struggle 
between  such  unequal  forces  could  have  bnl  one  enS 
And  now  that  the  end  had  come,  I  believe  the  feeZTrf 
the  vast  majority  throughout  the  Southern  Stateswas 
one  of  rehef.  We  in  Texas,  far  away  from  the  central 
theatre  of  the  war,  had  suffered  but  comparatively  little, 
but  the  great  slave-holding  States  of  the  Confederacy 
J«re  devastated  and  ruined,  as  it  seemed  then,  beyond 

ti.  *  j  ^  u^'        ^^^^'^^  ;  l*"*  faow  would 

the  triumphant  Northerners  treat  their  faUen  foes  now 
they  were  at  last  beaten  to  their  knees  T  That  was  the 
great  question  for  us  all. 

My  own  belief  is  that  if  we  had  realised  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  behave  as  magnanimously  as  it  did 
to  those  ,t  was  pleased  to  caU  "  Rebels."  the  war  woold 
have  ended  much  sooner.  But  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  the  Federal  side  had  given  us  no  reason  to  believe  in 
Its  clemency  or  its  justice.  In  face  of  the  constant  re- 
monstrances of  General  Lee,  and  the  noble  example  he 
set  them,  when  Northern  property  and  Northern  livet 
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were  at  his  mercy,  the  Federal  oommandws,  with  rare 
exceptions,  treated  the  unfortunate  Southerners  with  a 
harshness  and  a  onidty  that  wwe  an  wmUmtiBg  di^graoe 

to  their  cause. 

If  any  proof  of  this  is  wanted,  it  is  tmly  neoeemry  to 
recall  the  proclamation  issued  to  his  troops  by  the  great 
Southern  leader  when  he  invaded  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
incapable  of  maUgning  his  bitterest  enemy,  and,  after 
reminding  them  of  their  obligation,  as  members  of  a 
civilised  Christian  State,  to  observe  certain  laws,  whether 
in  an  enemy's  country  or  their  own,  went  on  as  follows  : 
"The  commanding  Goieral  ooosklen  that  no  greater 
disgrace  could  befldl  the  army,  and  through  it  our  whole 
people,  than  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous  outrages 
upon  the  innoc«it  and  defenceless,  and  the  wanton 
destruoti<m  oi  private  property  that  have  marked  the 
course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country." 

So,  not  only  the  leaders  of  the  Secession  movement, 
civil  uid  military,  but  all  those  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  had  grave  cause  to  fear  for  their  liberty 
and  their  property.  But  to  the  surprise  of  all  the 
worid,  and  especially  of  the  Soathemers  themselves,  the 
victorious  Federals  behaved  with  a  generosity  and 
magnanimity  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
history.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, suffered  a  short  imprisonmmt,  and  was  thai 
released  ;  and  no  other  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
him,  except  the  forfeiture  of  his  civil  rights.  Every  one 
eke  who  chose  to  apply  toe  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty 
proclaimed  was  restored  to  his  full  status  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Union,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, or,  as  we  called  it  in  the  South,  the  "  ironclad 
oath."  No  man's  property  was  confiscated  save  that 
of  one,  and  he  the  greatest  aiKi  the  noblest  of  the 
Southerns. 

It  is  a  standing  d^raee  to  the  people  of  the  Nortli, 
to  tbnr  CongreM  and  to  their  ReBdant,  that  Geaand 
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Ws  Mioertna  ertate.  .ad  hcmm  in  Virginia  were  not 
wetored  to  him.    Even  his  wife',  hoaae  at  AHinstoB 

piUaged  of  aU  the  mementos  of  Washington, 
adopted  son  her  father  was,  and  when  she  petitioned 
Congress  for  their  return  was  radely  refused  Un- 
fortunately  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  greatness  of  soul 
aU  men  have  come  to  recognise,  was  dead,  and  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  very  different  man,  reigned  in  his  stead  or 
these  thmgs  would  never  have  been  done. 

So  General  Lee,  with  the  quiet  heroism  which  was 
his  ohiefert  oharaoteristic.  ended  his  days  in  comparative 
poverty,  as  President  of  the  CoUege  at  Lexington,  in 
Virgima  ;  and  dying,  left  behind  him  an  imperishiOjIe 
memory,  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  aU  his  people 

Down  in  our  comer  of  the  late  Confederacy  we  on- 
tamly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  us  by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  WM  on  tlie  most  friendly  terms  with  them  from 
the  very  first. 

In  the  closing  days  of  May  1865,  San  Antonio  wm 
occupied  by  a  Federal  force  of  two  regiments  of  infantrr 
and  one  of  cavahy,  and  the  town  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  South-western  District  of  the  State 

The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  a  smart  youna 
oavaby  general  who  had  eerved  with  some  distinction 
m  the  war,  but  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  (in  my 
diary  I  only  refer  to  him  as  "  the  General  "),  but  I  tI 
member  he  was  killed  some  years  after  the  CSvU  War 
m  the  last  big  fight  v/ith  the  Apaoh«  Indiana,  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  when  many  of  his  command  abo 
lost  their  lives. 

The  leading  lawyer  m  San  Antonio  was  a  Mr.  aeave- 
land,  who,  though  a  man  of  strong  Northern  proolivitiee 
had  been  popular  with  aU  parties  throughout  the  war! 
Of  course  he  was  discreet  enough  to  keep  his  opinioM 
to  himself,  except  in  interooone  with  friends  he  ooold 
trust,  of  whom  I  was  one.   He  took  bo  part  either  fat 
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or  againit  the  Southern  eaiiie,  and  though  hie  leuihige 
rere  pretty  well  known,  he  was  never  molested  even 
when  party  feeling  ran  highest.  He  then,  on  the  advent 
of  the  Federals,  was  at  once  made  Mayor  of  the  town, 
and  they  ooald  not  have  choem  a  better  man  ;  for  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  his  absolute 
impartiality,  enabled  him  to  bring  order  out  of  chaoe 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Neither  the  General  nor 
rieaveland  molested  any  one  for  his  political  opmions, 
or  for  any  action  done  during  the  war,  onleM  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  crime. 

The  greater  criminals,  raoh  as  Wasp,  Dunn,  and  Asa 
BCnshul,  had  made  themselves  scarce  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Federals ;  but  some  of  the  smaller  fry  rashly  re- 
mained behind,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes, 
after  trial  by  ooqrts-martial.  But  I  can  vouch  for  it 
that  no  one  was  shot,  or  hanged,  who  did  not  richly 
deserve  his  fate. 

This  leniency  waa  the  more  remarkable  since,  as  I 
have  already  told,  many  Unionists,  notably  those  at 
Friedricksburg,  were  done  to  death  most  shamefully, 
without  tritil  any  sort,  by  sueh  mfBane  aa  Dnnn  and 
Wasp.  Indeed,  as  lately  as  the  previous  month  of  April 
there  had  been  renewed  trouble  at  this  same  place 
with  the  Germans,  who  were  to  a  man  strong  Unionist 
sympathisers. 

I  was  ordered  from  headquarters  to  send  a  detach- 
ment with  the  troops  sent  against  them.  Not  liking 
the  work  which  I  gnened  would  be  dcme,  I  did  not  go 
myself,  but  sent  my  then  senior  Lieutenant  with  twenty 
men.  There  was  some  Uttle  fighting,  in  wliich  the 
Germans  were  eaaOy  beatra,  and  several  prlroners  were 
taken  by  oar  troops.  These  poor  fellc...  had  done 
nothing  to  ezasp«rate  their  captors,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
they  mode  but  a  poOT  resistance,  and  I  b*'lieve  our  tot^ 
cawaWei  did  not  Moeed  two,  and  they  were  only  slightly 
wounded ;  so  there  was  no  ezeoae  for  what  foUowed. 
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was  dono  with  the  connivance  of  fh«  n««I-  ^" 

WM.  though  my  subaJtern  averr.1  that  hf  at 
knew  nothing  aboot  it.  ^ 
It  was  an  infamous,  barbai.  ,,3  oAne  atadDMt  h«m.  * 
why  it  was  perpetrated  i .  J.m.  »»»«*n.ty. 
that  .  teste  forblood^m^^  I  '  ^'^^'^P* 
elements  amonest  hh    P,..  /  ruffian 

of  the  Rio  On«d*.  "°  «w  -id. 

The  day  we  marched  into  the  *    u  j. 

and  disbanded,  my  friend  H    m  ^^''^  *°  dmmd 
v«««w  m  very  flattermg  terms,  and  wp  .00^™^ 
at  once  very  friendly.    He  wa«  a  fiL     1/  >  ^ 
without  any  "  side  "  or      7  soldierly  nan, 

tr^*^  °'  pretence  about  him   and  iJ 

comnri«o/l  fk„        ^  o*"  Antonio,  u  h, 

comprised  the  greater  part  of  Wm*^*^  t 
ius  hands  ahJv  «  u  .   We*tem  Texas,  so  that 

uIa             ^  assisted  by  my  frif^nd  n^»«. 

l«d.  were  pretty  full  for  some  time  Bu  whf^^^ 
ordpi.  nAVM>  Tr.»._.  _j        I  """c.    x>u    wnen  civil 
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uid  the  IndiMi  troabiM  thmntm,  whk*h  now  ww»  w>ting 

rwmi  nt.  It  wan  at  this  ti:  •  that,  kii  >wing  my  prett} 
intimate  acquaintance  with  y  friends  the  C«manob^ 
and  Lepans  and  their  wa>  ,  he  coasuited  mt-  a  good 
deal  about  the  ettabli«hn  nt  of  fmo^sr  :>f-ta,  tb» 
numbwr  of  men  required  for  i-acih,  t" 

<  If  courw  1  was  glad  to  give  him  ,i  ihv  iDionuation 
in  my  power :  aad  I  raf^Mte  b«  fotitad  it  oa^l,  for,  to 
B»y  ffMit  surprise,  he  nf  H  ,y  oTt',  '  a;  ■  u  rA\-  lin's 
commisaioft  in  a  corps  nv  eont  ''loplat*  '-MUi-z  -<  -  ily 
for  frontier  service  I  ->nf*HW  "  was  r  «  i  flat?**P»d  hy 
the  offer  and.  at     rgt,  ai  inpi.  d     ^  » 

hut  f^v  own  affair     Inimed     \      teiiti<  '     f  >)• 
not  i    go  to  rack  and  ruin,     i  imn    i>  take   -rvs  er 
the  Fedmal  flag,  eo  soon  after  our  M>a<  ■-■   f  ^ 
almost  like  treacherj-   n  tl       utr    n  c  t 
a  day's  consideration,     iv  u.-  .         oh-        th  r  ly 
thanks,  assuring  my  fn      that,  <^  1  oot^      ^  ^ 
any  assistance  to  him  .     f.he  n?-    ssTdces  .vere 

always  at  liis  dispt  -ial.  we  i,rt*  tfa  ^  of  friends, 
and  i  went  od  to  ^  ranch  to  loo<  ai  r  .e  nmmant 
of  my  oattie  left  m*-  by  the  Indinn,  >  ezioan  raidars, 
uid  ot!  or  thieves.  her<  net  ''^v  t  id  the  General 
again,  tor  lit-  put  -.p  viu,  «  a  ct^  ir 
way  up  countxy  to  vie^  tbe  fro' 
posts. 

When  hf     tt,  I,  \t  his  urgent 


f  days  041  his 
est^biA  \m 


thai 
pas- 
ha( 
thr 


,  rodt  vtth  htm 
ve;  th  ountry 
luob  an^  m  »   iar  '    me,  aad  we 

hf  'i'  Tie*      ng  t     Rio   Irand^  which 
bt      iht     <*ppy  hunting -grounds  of 


-t*k    iP'i  acted  t-    his  ^  .n 

as  so  ne 
i  thr= 
<n  ret 


araude; 


ndian 
ed  and 
we^^  then  prot 
of  t  t«  Indians  tb-  -usfilvas  we 


We 
ai     m,  t! 
dr>mg  ii 


a»e    %aRMB    plMtty  of 

fM,H^  of  whose  owners 
'  dliac  camp,  but 
So  doabt 


they  ^  beard  btm  tbeir  Mex.  < 
of  tt  •  FedWfti  troopen,  wad  ted 
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re:iw::^^'  «.*  ^ 

ThBQwenl  was  an  able  man,  and  a  capital  oraaniaer 
moreover  he  wa«  determined  to  ^hhA  ordeTontt, 
wild  frontier  under  his  command  a«  soon  aa  might  b. 

th«  beat  part  of  hi.  fart  year  in  Texas  in  the  wddle 
nding  round  his  poets,  and  keeping  every  on.  on  th. 

^t  tune  things  aaaomed  a  very  diflferent  aspect.  Indian 
rwds  were  not  of  course  entirely  put  down,  bat  they 
bwame  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  k>  thi^ 

,°  ""^  '''''       "'"^y"  '^^^  «'««P  in  some 
degree  of  jK>ace.  even  in  a  lonely  r«ch  away  out  in  the 

Rio  Grand6  country. 

But  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of.  my  friend's  Indian 
tomble.  wer«  only  beginning,  whilst  my  own.  I  am 

K  K  ^T^       ''^'P  Comanchi. ; 

bjit  It  w»i    touch  and  go  »  that  time,  and  I  got  on. 

of  ^  worst  scares  the  Indkn,  erer  gsT.  m..   ^  hap- 

pened  in  this  wise :  *^ 

'i?*  '  T  ^'^'^"y  "•"'^  °f  Texas  and  its 
««8Wng.  -nd  WM  longing  for  a  peep  of  the  "Old 
Country  after  six  ye«.«  absaBoe  bfL  If  delight, 
moreover,  there  was  a  special  attraction  that  drew  m. 
thither  on  which  I  need  not  further  dilate.  But  un- 
fortunately  I  had  foond  nuiching  in  wartime  was  not 
a  remunerative  business,  and.  to  put  it  plainly.  I  wa. 

short  of  h«d  doW  Paper-money  I  had,  but  it 
was  by  thi.  ti».  rimoat  worthle«.  and  the  wind  must 
be  raised  somehow. 

^  7*'"         ^  °°  'o'-  «»d  no  hard 

OMh  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  in  New  Orlean.  it  wa.  dii!ennt 

for  reports  reached  us  that  th.d«Mdth«  wa.  bridi 

«^the  pnee  good.  To  get  the  beevee  there  meant  a 
««▼»  of  over  wven  hundred  mile.,  and.  aftw  tlMt.  a 
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steamboat  journey  some  three  d»y«  in  Imgth ;  hai  it 
was  my  only  resource,  and  I  determined  to  try  it. 

Cattle  fit  for  market  were  rather  scarce  on  the  ranch, 
and  to  make  up  my  number  I  set  to  work  to  collect  thoae 
that  Bacon's  man,  Blaokaller,  had  turned  loose  on  the 
Carisa  Creek  the  previous  spring.  They  were  all  prime 
steers  when  that  rascal  had  taken  them,  and,  as  the 
pasture  on  the  oreek  was  first-rate,  they  should  now  be 
in  tiptop  order,  if  only  I  could  find  them. 

So,  early  in  the  month  of  June,  with  five  vaqu^ros 
and  spare  horses,  and  fixed  up  for  a  month's  trip,  I 
started  one  krrely  maming  for  my  fifty-mile  ride  aorow 
the  open  prairie.  The  rains  had  freshened  all  nature ; 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  flowering  cacti  and 
acacias,  then  in  fullest  Uoom,  made  the  soene  one  oi 
marvellous  beauty,  had  one  had  time  to  enjoy  it  all. 
But,  with  all  its  brightness,  the  weather  was  tieaoheroos, 
and  we  must  push  on  if  we  ware  to  xaadi  tha  old 
"  M  urtaoger'a  "  ouq^  a*  tka  head  of  tiia  oedk  befoca 
nightfall. 

We  got  there  just  at  dark,  when  down  came  the  rain 
in  a  perfect  dringe,  iHdoh  didn't  eeaae  for  twaBty4oar 
hours.  This  was  bad  for  cattle-hunting,  making  the 
ground  deep  and  bidding,  and  hard  on  the  horses.  But 
I  had  come  out  for  those  cattle,  and  maant  to  hava  tiiam 
if  they  could  be  found  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  make  the  beet  of  it.  The  day  after  the  rain  ceased 
I  rode  over  to  a  ranch  some  ten  miles  away  to  let  the 
owner,  wHli  whon  I  was  aoqaamtsd,  knofw  I  waa  ia 
the  country,  and  my  errand  there ;  also  hoping  to  get 
some  help  from  him.  I  caught  sight  of  my  friend  nenr 
the  house,  hot  tiw  mmnent  he  saw  m  he  boited  fandoon, 
and  presently  emerged  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  another  man,  aho  armed.  NaturUly  I  pulled  up  in 
some  surprise  at  my  reception,  but  soon  was  reassured, 
for  w^m  h»  aada  ma  oat,  my  hoat  shouted,  "  Ck>me 
aka^^  and  ytoh  joor  hcna ;  damsd  it  I  didn't  VMkon 
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LkJST*      '^^^  ehd  I  didn't  Aoot  .Ion 

"  WeU.  anyway,"  I  said,  "  what'g  the  fuss  ?  " 
Then  he  told  me  that  •  week  ago  he  h«l  h«l  a  row  will 
aman  m  the  settlements,  and  had  shot  him,  7nd^ 

WM  only  natural.   After  a  short  stay  I  rode  back 
camp   my  friend  promising  to  scnd'^me  ,^ 

iie  intended  gomg  over  mto  Mexico,  to  he  low  for  a  Urn 
months  when  his  little  affair  would  be  forgotten 

All  that  day  my  hands  were  high  busy,  diyin.  oar 
fi^^beh  had  got  pretty  weU  drench^  foTZ  Z 
o«mp  teaked  hke  a  «eve.  The  following  morning  bnAe 
fine  and  clear,  and,  as  the  weather  seemed  mTiSd 
Isent  the  hands  out  to  hunt  up  the  ho.^,  intenS^ 
l7J^  •'temoon.  As  soon  as  they  were  g^n; 
I-trolled  down  to  the  creek  to  Uy  my         .t  fisSg.' 

K«!-firmged  pool  a  few  hundred  yards  from  camp.  ^ 

ZS'.T      "^^^  *he  rain,  for  ill 

flood  had  not  yet  come  down  from  the  mounted  ZJZ 

^'hi'^iji'^  -^'^  -  unsophisti:!:srr 

owUd  he.  and  had  no  suspicion  that  my  bait  of  raw  beitf 
^.vered  a  treacherous  hook ;      though  I  am  ^1  "ij^ 

»«cepted  sei«e  of  the  word,  I  was  doing 
wdl  as  though  I  had  been  the  mos.  expert  angler^ 

I  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  this  way  and  b«ran  tn 
wond«  wl,v  the  hands  were  so  long  gone.'^wW 

rolled  up  my  Ime.  and  began  to  "  thread  "  my  pi  o 
fish  to  carry  them  back  to  camp,  and  then  ilJZ^^ 
whoever  they  were,  were  close  at  hand 
I  wa.  coming  up  the  sloping  bank,  through  the  reeds 

w^titlTa'v  T"*  "  "  ^  -nd  in^ 
was  withm  a  yard  or  two  of  the  open  gi^nd.  wImb  H 
«»w«d  to  me  that  the  horse.  com^^Ta** 
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lope  didn't  sound  m  though  they  were  looM.  I  had  no 
idea,  not  the  remotest,  that  Indians  were  in  the  country, 
but  I  wasn't  taking  any  risk,  and,  as  the  thought  flashed 
into  my  mind,  threw  myself  down  in  the  covert.  Not 
an  instant  too  soon,  for,  as  I  peered  throogh  the  screen 
of  reeds,  which  barely  hid  me,  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  a 
band  of  a  dozen  Comanchde  ride  up,  driving  before  them 
two  of  my  beet  saddle-horses. 

I  frankly  confess  I  never  was  in  a  bluer  funk  in  all  my 
life,  and,  when  the  whole  party  suddenly  pulled  up  just 
opposite  me,  not  twenty  yards  away,  I  made  sure  my  last 
hour  had  come ;  for  I  had  only  my  six-shooter  on  me, 
my  rifle  was  in  camp,  and  I  had  no  chance  for  my  life. 

Their  sharp  ears  had  heard  the  rustle  of  the  ree<is  as 
I  threw  myself  down.  Great  heavens  I  would  they 
search  fm  ^e  cause  ?  I  neither  stirred  nor  breathed, 
but  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  watching  every  movement 
of  my  deadly  foes. 

The  leader  of  the  band  rode  up  to  the  edge  of  the  reedi, 
but  fortunately  a  little  to  my  right,  and  peered  into  them. 
"  Surely  he  will  see  me,"  I  thought,  "for  the  brute  has 
ejes  Uke  a  oat  I  "  But  he  didn't. 

Presently,  though  to  me  it  seemed  an  eternity,  he 
wheeled  his  pony  round,  saying  in  Spani'  \  "  Son  java- 
lines  "  ("  they  are  peccary.") 

"  Pienso  que  si,"  said  another  ("  I  think  so  "),  and 
away  they  all  rode. 

I  have  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  my  life  amongst 
Indians,  and  fdks  even  wilder  periiaps  tiian  tbay  are, 
but  that  I  think  was  the  narrowest  of  all,  for  two  yards 
of  reeds  only  divided  me  from  death  by  torture. 

When  I  oraided  ont  of  my  hiding-place,  ten  minntes 
latw,  the  Indians  had  disappeared,  and  1  went  back  to 
camp  to  wait  for  my  vaqu^'os.  In  half  an  hour  they 
turned  up,  having  been  H  e  long  looking  for  the  two 
horses  we  riioald  ^ob*i'  ^ver  see  again,  thouf^  I 
meant  to  have  a  try  for  Utctxi.  They  had  seen  nothing 
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of  the  Indians,  or  their  traU,  for  the  two  stolen  horse 
were  half  ureeda."  and  had  strayed  away  from  tb 
rest,  and  bei^ig  hobbled  had  been  eMUy  caught.  It  wa 
bad  luck  to  lose  two  good  horses  like  that  bat  I  w« 
fortunate  ^ot  to  have  lost  the  tot,  my  rmqoiKM,  and  mi 
own  lile  ae  weU.  «~  ay 

What  befell  on  the  rest  of  the  trip,  and  what  tb 
Indians  did  after  they  left  mo,  must,  however,  be  reserved 
for  another  chapter ;  and  that  will  be  the  hMt  I  ahall 
write  of  Indian  "  drangi." 


CHAPTER  in 


THB  "  nuran  soRocnraR  "  ok  raa  hux 

Tii£B£  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  we  were  to  catch  ap 
with  the  IndiuM  and  reoorer  my  honet ;  lo  I  st  onoe 
sent  one  Mexican  over  to  my  ranch,  to  warn  the  boys 
to  turn  out  and  be  ready  with  fresh  horses,  and  another 
with  a  note  to  my  friend  witii  the  little  difficulty  in  the 
settlements.  In  this  I  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  him  to  follow  the  trail  with  all  the  boys  he 
could  muster,  and  I  would  meet  him,  with  my  party,  on 
the  Pramlio  road  that  ercning. 

Though  we  pushed  on  all  v/e  knew,  it  was  late  after- 
noon before  the  three  Mexicans  and  I  reached  the  ranch, 
and  then  I  found  that  th«  {Hwenoe  ci  Tndiani  in  the 
country  was  known  before  my  messenger  arrived,  and 
that  my  friends  Lem  Brown  and  Jack  Vinton,  reinforced 
by  three  boys  from  the  nei^bourhood,  and  taking  four 
Mexicans  with  them,  had  mbmiiy  started  to  iolknr  tba 
trail.  There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  go  after 
them  as  soon  as  might  be  ;  so  as  soon  as  fresh  hocses  were 
caught  and  a  hasty  meal  was  eatMi,  we  ware  in  the 
saddle  again,  steering  aoroas  tiie  dMp  prairie  by  the 
gijidance  of  the  stars,  for  the  old  Presidio  road,  near 
which  I  hoped  to  cut  the  trail.  Near  midnight  we  struck 
the  road,  and  presently  came  to  the  rendesvotu,  where 
I  found  my  friend  and  three  others,  he  having  kindly 
deferred  his  trip  across  the  Bio  Grande  to  give  me  a 
hdf^  hand. 

When,  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  we  hit  the  trail,  soon 
after  daybreak,  it  waa  pkin  to  see  we  had  a  big  ^  on 

4U 


«6  THB  "  PRAIBIB  gCHOONTO  »  OH  TH  Hm 

h»nd  for  it  showed  n.  we  wen  (i>IIawin,  »». 

^^.v  .  ■  '"•'''"W  »  ri»  on  the  pnuiie  uw  tZ. 
•bout  .„  ho»  we  overht^^od  th™  ^  C^.'" 

the  Rio  arand.  fwre^'rc^r^ 
come  acroM  it    It  ♦w  y  .    ®  Comanch^s  might 

^ -.HTd  1  tit'e^~„r 

wouldje^t  help  h,  th..  ti^T/rlfi'S,' 

™rML-i'/s-2d%-s?r;^^^ 

though  he  „,d  ev«y«™g  h«,  ^  «^  « 
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early  we  were  all  itartisf  oat  to  hunt  up  tiioM  bleaied 

cattle,  when  a  messenger  named  Bell  arrived  from  my 
ranch  with  the  news  that  a  poor  young  fellow  had  turned 
up  there  the  previous  afternoon,  sorely  wounded  by  the 
Indiana,  vrho  had  fonnd  and  attacked  ib»  tradnm'  wagon. 
Weak  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  shoeless  and 
abnost  naked,  he  had  crawled  in  in  a  terrible  plight,  and 
this  was  ^be  story  he  had  UM  : 

His  father,  whose  name  was  Norman,  a  trader  from 
Eastern  Texas,  making  his  way  into  Mexico  with  a 
heavy  load  of  goods,  had  camped  just  off  the  road  a  few 
miles  ahead  of  where  we  had  halted  the  previous  day. 
They  had  turned  out  their  eight  yoke  of  cattle,  and, 
having  finished  supper,  the  whole  party  were  sitting 
round  the  cmip  fire,  whkdi,  as  thsj  had  no  ■uqueion 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country,  was  blazing  cheerfully. 
Suddenly  and  stealthily  the  Comanch^s  crept  on  them, 
md,  as  they  sat  round  chatting  and  smoking  in  the 
bright  firelight,  poured  a  deadly  volley  uf  arrows  into 
them.  The  father  and  one  of  the  hands  fell  dead  at 
once,  but  young  Norman  and  a  man  named  Lee,  though 
badly  wotu^ed,  joaqted  to  their  lest  and  na  oB  mto  the 
darkness,  pursued  by  the  yeitiag  Sikvagee. 

How  he  escaped  he  didn't  know,  but  he  bolted  through 
the  thick  cactus  growth,  regardiesB  ol  the  awful  prickles, 
for  dear  life,  and  at  last  lay  down  under  (me  of  the  great 
plants,  and  there  remained  till  all  was  quiet.  In  his 
hiding-place  he  could  hear  the  Indians  searching  for  him, 
occasionally  ecniing  qidte  ofawe  to  when  he  lay.  Once 
he  made  sure  his  last  hour  had  come,  for  an  Indian 
stopped  on  the  other  side  of  his  covert  and  thrust  his 
lance  ondm*  it,  tiie  point  just  grasing  his  leg ;  bat  he 
neither  moved  nor  cried  out,  and  the  prying  savage 
passed  on.  He  thought  the  man  Lee  might  still  be 
alive,  for  he  had  run  with  him  some  dist.aTtoe,  wid,  like 
himself,  might  have  foand  a  safe  hidhif-idaoa. 

Such  was  the  yonag  fsUow'a  stixy,  and  of  eounw  thm 

S7 
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was  nothing  for  it  but  to  postpone  the  oikttle-hant  imtbL 
for  the  unfortunate  man  Lee  must  be  rescued,  if  yet 
»Uve,  the  remains  of  the  property  secured,  and  the  dead 
men  buried. 

The  messenger  brought  word  that  Jack  Vinton,  and 
the  other  boys  at  the  ranch,  would  meet  me  on  the 
Freu^o  iomI  that  afternoon,  at  the  place  we  had  turned 
back  from  so  unfortunately  the  day  before.   The  horM 
were  ah-eady  saddled,  and  our  other  preparations  were 
toon  finished,  so  that  in  leas  than  half  an  hour  from  younir 
Bell's  arrival,  he,  on  a  fresh  hone,  and  Lem.  the  thwe 
Mexicans,  and  myself  were  oflF  for  the  old  Presidio  toad 
once  more.   We  met  the  rest  of  the  boys  as  the  sun  was 
falhng  low  in  a  oloadhie  sky.  shining  brilliantly  on  the 
level  plam  of  the  prairie,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  ooold 
reach  with  the  golden  yeUow  of  the  dwarf  cacti  in  full 
bloom.   A  scene  of  peace  and  of  beauty  indeed ;  but 
we  pressed  on  unheeding,  for  we  had  other  basiiiesB  to 
attend  to  that  brooked  no  delay. 

Soon,  as  we  topped  a  gentle  rise  on  the  prairie,  we  saw 
what  we  were  in  search  of-the  great  tilted  wagon,  or 
prairie  schooner,"  standing  in  solitude  on  a  low  hill 
hard  by  the  Las  Obnas  Creek.  No  smoke  rose  from  the 
CM»p  fire,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  no  other  . 
token  of  human  presence  was  vinble,  save  only  the 
w^on.  The  Indians  had  done  their  murderous  work, 
•nd  had  gone,  leaving  their  mutilated  victims  to  the 
coyote  and  the  buzzanls. 

But  Lee  might  be  alive,  though  I  hadn't  much  hope 
of  It ;  so  whilst  the  rest  of  us  rode  forward  in  open 
order,  and  witii  rifles  tuishing.  a  precaution  igainst 
an  Indian  ambush,  I  s«it  three  of  the  boys  and  the 
same  number  of  Mexicans  away  to  the  right  to  search 
the  oaotos  growth.  Presently  a  shout  from  one  of  the 
former  and  a  frsntio  waving  of  his  ha*  told  ns  the 
wounded  man  was  found.  He  lay  hidden  under  the 
droopmg.  spiked  leaves  of  a  great  yuooi^  »nd  might 
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never  hare  been  diMovered  bot  that  he  had  just  strength 
enough  left  to  imiM  »  fseUe  cry  whan  he  oaui^t  light 

of  the  boys, 

He  had  been  struck  by  several  arrows,  all  of  which, 
except  one  in  the  ihoald«r,  he  had  managed  to  pull  oat, 
but  that  was  beyond  his  reach.  I  thought  he  was  dead, 
poor  fellow,  but  a  httl^'  aguadiente  from  one  of  the  boys' 
flasks  revived  him,  and  then  we  carried  him,  as  gently 
as  we  could,  in  a  blanket  Utter  to  the  wagon.  There 
a  sight  met  our  eyes  little  calculated  to  soften  the  heart 
of  a  frontiersman  towards  "  the  poor  Indian."  Close 
to  the  oold  aahes  of  HMt  ire,  wlMsre  th»y  had  been  lo 
treacherously  surprised,  lay  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  men,  scalped  and  mutilated  in  nameleaa 
fashion,  and  tamed  faoe  downwardi  on  the  ground. 

From  the  sign  we  could  read  so  plainly,  it  was  clear 
enough  both  had  been  killed  outright  where  they  sat ; 
so  far  they  were  fortunate,  fat  thus  they  escaped  the 
tortutea  oi  tlieie  flcBda  in  human  diape,  who  luckily 
could  only  disport  themselves  with  the  poor  dead  bodies. 

We  were  near  the  crossing  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
the  light  WM  failing  rapidly,  but  so  moved  were  we  by 
the  thirst  for  vengeance  that,  leaving  one  Mexican  to 
look  after  Lee,  we  all  set  off  at  a  lope  on  the  broad  trail, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  we  might  overtake  these  wretches. 
We  didn't  stop  to  tiiink,  or  w»  might  have  known  it  was 
useless  to  do  so,  as  indeed  it  was ;  for  after  riding  on  it 
best  part  of  au  hour,  it  took  us  over  the  river,  and  there 
we  had  to  turn  back. 

Next  morning  Lee  had  somewhat  revived,  and  it 
seemed  possible  he  might  recover,  though  he  was  in  a 
desperate  plight  twm  hk  neglected  woonda  and  kiM  of 
blood,  so  we  readvad  to  get  him  to  the  ranch  aa  tooa  as 
pf'Sdible. 

'.7e  found  two  yoke  of  cattle ;  the  r^  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indiaaa  for  tiiair  mamnr-boiMi,  ddioaoias  ao 
highly  art—aad  by  thca  tbsl  tbey  wiB  oftm  kfll 
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»  nomber  (belongiiig  to  other  people)  and  iMre  aU  th» 

meat  for  the  coyotAi.    We  packed  such  of  the  modi 
as  the  Indians  had  left,  which  was  not  a  great  quantity, 
into  the  wagon,  making  as  comforUble  a  bed  as  we 
could  for  the  wounded  man,  and  taking  the  two  bodfat 
with  U3,  set  off  for  my  place.    Slow  and  tiresome  was 
the  journey,  and  often  we  had  to  hitch  our  hones  on 
to  the  wagon  by  the  lariats,  to  help  H  orw  the  dM>p 
ground  ;  but  by  midnight  we  arrived,  and  handed  over 
our  patient  to  the  care  of  P«pa,  my  very  wise  old  Mexican 
woman,  who,  with  her  simples  and  her  herbs,  was  a 
wonderful  mistress  of  the  healing  art.   At  aay  n«s 
she  managed  to  cure  both  Lee  and  young  Norman, 
both  pretty  bad  oases  ;  so  that  in  about  a  month's  time 
they  cookl  crawl  round  again,  and  pieseBtly  leaned 
little  the  worse  for  their  terrible  adventures. 

At  sunrise  next  day  we  laid  the  two  murdered  men 
to  reet  in  roa«^  shells,  under  the  spreading  shade  of  a 
great  live-oak,  hard  by  the  graves  of  two  of  my  vaqo^ 
recently  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  then  I  set  off  once 
man  to  resome  tiie  intermpted  cattle-hunt.  This  time 
I  had  altogether  ten  hands  with  me— ♦.«.  Lem  Bim 
and  nine  vaqu^ros  ;  the  latter  all  firsL-class  cattle-maa. 
as  so  many  of  these  Mexicans  are,  and  more  at  home 
in  the  saddle  than  mnywhtn 

Bearing  in  mind  the  class  of  animals  they  ride,  moetfy 
wild,  half-broken  horses,  and  the  wonderful  way  they 
manage  them,  I  tiiink  they  are,  take  them  for  aU  in  all, 
the  finest  horsemen  1  ever  saw.  I  don't  raeaa  they  an 
finished  masters  of  the  art,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
but  for  catting  out  a  steer  from  a  bunch  of  wild  cattkt, 
turning  and  twisting  Hke  oats  in  the  dobig  of  it  or 
"roping"  a  cfaaiging  "beef."  ths^  ma,  I  beltove. 
unrivalled. 

I  doBt  Odnk  I  have  daseribed  ^  way  we  worked  a 
cattle-drive  like  this  before,  so  perhaps  it  maj  be 
while  to  give  some  deaoriptitm  irf  it.   As  «• 
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miles  »w»y  fr<wn  my  oorrda.  we  h»A  to  drfr*  p>«*ty 
well  ftll  Um  OAttie  we  found  towaidi  the  rwcb,  and 
there  separate  nay  owp  brand  fvom  otben,  for  of  courte 
in  an  entirely  open  country  like  that  they  get  a  good 
deal  mixed  ap. 

Bt^ginning  about  twelve  miles  down  country  from 
camp,  we  found  the  hrst  herd  on  the  prairie,  not  very 
far  from  the  thick  ohaperral  that  lines  the  oreek,  and 
from  which  of  course  we  had  to  do  all  we  knew  U>  keep 
them  out.  Flanking  out  on  either  side  at  a  gallop, 
we  aoon  bad  the  most  of  them  under  oontrd,  but  every 
now  and  then  some  of  the  wildest  and  fiuitest  cattle 
would  make  a  dash  for  the  bush  and  liberty.  Then 
was  the  time  to  watch  the  doings  of  the  vaqueros  ;  turn 
and  twist  and  charge  as  the  steer  m%^t,  the  Mexicans 
were  generally  too  quick  for  the  runaway,  if  he  hadn't 
too  much  of  a  start,  and  back  he  had  to  come,  relootant, 
to  the  herd. 

They  dkln't  often  use  their  lariats,  but  sometimes, 
when  a  steer  couldn't  be  headed  off  without  it,  they 
would  rope  him  on  the  very  edge  of  the  chaparral. 
Out  shot  the  raw-hkle  Ifte  B^rtoing,  over  the  horns 
went  the  noose,  and,  before  he  knew  what  had  befallen 
him,  the  galloping  steer  was  thrown  heavily  on  to  his 
side  by  a  sudden  dexterous  twist  to  right  or  kit  (rf  the 
active  little  cattle-horse,  and  there  he  lay  qirarwiillg 
with  all  the  wind,  and  most  of  the  fight,  knocked  out  of 
him.  For  the  time  being  he  would  be  submissive  moogh, 
and  could  ^nerally  be  drivmi  back  to  Ibm  herd  withont 
much  difficulty. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  were  v  jrking 
cattle  ooogregate  very  much  in  the  ohi^Mtfral  akng  tiie 
oreek-sides,  since  the  mosquitoes  are  not  numeroae 
enough  to  drive  than  out  into  the  open.  A  month  or 
two  later  these  pests,  which  tew  tije  riidlter  of  tlie  trees, 
swarm  in  muAk  faMalimlabto  rubers,  and  are  so  vicious 
itt  tlMir  attaalBN  tha4  tmm  tha  toagh  bidaa  of  the  oatfcb 
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n  the  chaparral  ,s  quite  .  dfflfer«,t  m^ltJr.  «d  ki 

the  hanl..Ht  work  n,;.n  and  hor«,  oan  do 
Having  th.^  got  our  first  herd  pretty  well  under 

a  good  bunch  of  .bout  two  hundred  head,  though  o 

those  that  were  mine,  only  comparatively  a  few  b^ 

*r  ^u*.''"^       '  Now/coming  to  a 

good  water-hole,  by  h^^kberry.tn^.  bd^  ^tfa 

npe  f...t.  we  oalled  a  halt,  strip^  the  hj^  t^^ 
hour  s  gra«8.  and  refreshed  ourselves  on  dried  beeT 

half  bad,  when  eaten  with  the  best  of  umm 

Working  again  in  the  afternoon  for  «  W  or  «, 
we  got  another  fifty  hea^  ;  and  then         the  "  cu  t^ 

,1.  :    .  the  heni  of  tho«,  we 

wanted  to  dnve  to  the  ranch,  the  remainder  bZ  H 

womierftU  how  they  all  hang  together  when  you  wan^ 
to  separate  them,  but  at  last  by  the  free  u»  of  4e  laikte 

^"1  ^""^  had  singled^ 

«.me  forty  head  of  first-class  beeves,  in  which  wero 
mcbd^  twenty^ve  of  the  Creek  Z 

these  I  dispatched  to  the  ranch  corrals,  under  -.haZ 
of  three  vaqu6ros.  and  the  rest  of  us  turned  backT 
camp.     be  ready  for  another  day's  drive  on  the  JirJ^ 
The  mght  wai.  dry  and  warm,  so  after  a  .upper 

J^t  r  P'^^^y  stretched  oi.  ouf 

blankets,  under  the  Btar-lit  canopy  of  h**ven.  ««! 
the  ste^  of  the  weary,  lulled  by  the  night  s;unds^ 
«.  so  pkativo  and  so  weird  in  tho«  vat  «iitwii 


V0IC18  OF  THB  NIGHT 


Not  that  I  for  om  wwatod  nraeb  hOHof  UmI  nlghi ;  \mt 

often  wbon  camping  out  by  tuywlf  on  the  prairies,  irilen 
from  any  human  being,  I  have  Uatened  kmg  to  the  voioei 
of  the  night,  which  one  loon  leama  to  noognlM.  Thtf 
give  oonfldnme.  and  a  anue  of  security  too,  to  the  lonely 
watcher,  for  where  they  are  heard  there  is  but  little  fear 
of  prowling  foea  ;  when  silence  falls  upon  them,  it  is 
time  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  jou  an  in  an  ladiM  eowitry 
especially. 

The  great  hullfrt^,  recently  aroused  ifom  their 
dry-weather  slumbers  in  Uie  mud  of  a  walaf  bole  by 
the  coming  of  the  rains,  commenoe  tbe  ooneert  with  a 
vigour  all  their  own,  which  is  ftomewhat  disconoertiDg 
at  close  range,  but  heard  afar  of!  is  soothing,  and  not 
unmusical.  Wben  tbe  deepening  dndi  vdb  aD  bat  your 
immediate  surroundings,  com«  he  night-jars  on  noiseless 
wings,  wheeling,  circling,  poising,  close  overiiead,  till 
their  feathers  almoet  brarii  yww  uptnmad  faee  "  moe- 
quito-hawks  "  the  natives  call  them  ;  and  all  night  long 
tlH'\  are  busy  swallowing  wholesale  tbaie  and  oth«r 
flying  enemies  of  poor  humanity. 

Now  as  tbe  ket  (^eam     l%ht  dies  in  the  westerii  <  7, 
the  dwarf  owls  from  the  leighbouring  clamps  of  u  v 
oaks  begin  tkieir  ceaseless  quwiee  of  "  Who're  :  'fi-  . 
who're  yoo  ? "  hi  low  tonee.  "moet  mnrieal,  m  . 
melancholy." 

Afar  off,  in  he  chaparral  by  the  creek,  the  great 
green  cicadi«,  a»  large  as  locusts,  begin  to  dram  tiiefar 
win^,  with  shrill  whistling ;  whilst  their  small  cousins 
the  little  brown  grasshoppers  in  the  herbage  all  around 
utter  their  insistent  "  Hist !  hist !  "  below  their  breath, 
like  Btnne  stage  villain  ha  a  minor  tiiaatre.  Of  aonnds 
not  quite  so  pleasant  as  these  is  the  curious  lowing  cry 
of  the  solitary  bittern,  bewailing  the  scarcity  of  fish, 
as  be  stands  knee-dc«p  in  tbe  kbi^ows  ci  tile  csttk. ; 
and  70a  rejoice  in  your  hawt  of  bairlt  tba*  be  is  not 
gregarkms  W  bia  bal^ 


if 
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„„  — »«v  uwc  BMTUe  you  at  times  from  your  Blumh«~  . 
«  when  once  a  «naU  pack  of  big  "  lobo.  "^JT^  ' 

form,  dart  bv7Sh^J^l  '       ^^^^  °»i,ty 

But  this  night  no  InUina  of  soft  vnU^  - 

were  going  to  hunt  the  chaparral  and  ».o^   n  ^ 
out  out    Hmm  I  "»P»rrai,  and  had  all  our  work 

the  chaparral  wa.  .boot  law  .bS.^''  *'"'"»P°' 
IJJ.  .iU  .h,  inner  Sank  ^i^^r*.^'' "T;;-- 


S:.t5i""»:r;r  ?h-^* 

»  "  meMuitj.     -  k   u     ,  The  mam  growth 

'o«d.    The  loftier  lin.rt^e^.T:!'"'^ 
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claw  bamboos,  and  often  the  vines,  that  cling  and 
climb  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  m*ke  an  almost 
impenetrable  network.  Ban  and  time  in  this  thiok 
wrub  are  to  be  found  gnmy  open  iM^t  bnt  mrm  of 
any  great  width. 

The  line  advances  with  much  shouting  and  hallooing, 
in  fact  with  all  the  noise  that  a  dosen  able-bodied  human 
beingB  can  raise,  and  presently  a  bunch  of  cattle  is  started. 
The  din  increases.  Crash !  bang  I  through  the  under- 
growth go  the  beaats  at  a  surj^iaing  pace,  and  altar  ibgm 
we  scramble  and  stumble,  as  beet  we  may.  The  inner 
flank  man  fires  his  six-shooter  now  and  then  to  tell  his 
position,  and  the  rest  follow  in  nioh  <»dffir  aa  tliey  can, 
keeping  a  sharp-look  out  for  back-breaking  stewa. 

.\cro88  an  open  glade  scuttlas  a  bunch  of  peccary,  with 
imu.h  grunting  and  snapping  of  tusks ;  and  a  loud  and 
angry  gobbling  teUs  you  that  you  hare  distar*'  d  an 
ancient  turkey  and  his  hannn  at  tbeir  earij  breakfaat 
of  hackberries. 

These  flutter  of!,  or  take  wing  aoroaa  the  cmk,  and  are 
no  more  seen  ;  and  then  perhaps  you  oatoh  a  fleeting 
glim{)8e  of  the  brown-red  coat  of  a  deer,  or  antelope,  as  he 
steals  on  before  the  drive.  But  all  these,  and  many  other 
feree  naiuree  we  put  up.  are  all  onheeded,  tot  we  have 
iw  much  a«  we  can  do  to  keep  the  cattle  ahead  of  us. 

Tiiis  scrambling  racket  goes  on  for  half  an  hour,  perhaps 
an  hour,  and  wh«i  at  last  we  emerge  into  the  opm,  with 
torn  haiida  and  faces,  and  clothes  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  we  are  lucky  if  we  have  a  dozen  or  so  cattle  in  front 
of  us.  No  time  is  there  for  rest,  or  even  for  taking 
breath,  tat  the  stem  we  have  got  moat  be  hnatled  and 
Imstled  far  out  on  to  the  open  prairie,  or  they  will  break 
back  into  covert  again  to  a  certainty.  There  they  are 
left  in  charge  of  a  vaqu^,  and  the  reat  of  na  go  back 
for  another  drive. 

The  hunt  went  on,  with  varying  success,  for  eight 
days  longer,  by  which  time  both  man  and  honee  were 
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V  M  ^  P""*  ""w^y  from  four  to  fl. 
years  old,  safely  penned  in  the  oomOs 

oi!* Ar*"^.  ^'T**  *  messenger  from  Don  Immano 

Thl^  K  "'^^  ^  with  wTo. 

word  that,  owmg  to  the  war.  there  was  a  brisk  dem^ 
forbeeves.  and  that  he  ocmJd  take  fifty  or  a  . 
a  good  price,  if  I  had  them  to  seU  »  hundred,  a 

It  was  a  tempting  offer,  so  instead  of  starting  at  oa,, 
on  my  long  dnve  to  New  Orleans,  I  took  the  smaU^ 


OATTLI-DaAUlW  EN  mXIOO 

Thk  Kio  (Irande  is  a  turbulent  stroam  when  the  mows 
melt  in  the  8km»  at  its  w>iine8,  and  is  then  quite  de- 
nerving  of  the  name  the  Mexicans  have  given  it,  "  El  Rio 
Bravo,"  or  "  fierce  river."  But,  by  the  way,  how  charac- 
terifitio  of  tlrair  n»tiize  is  that  little  word  I  "  Bmro  " 
means  brave,  or  angry,  or  fierce  ;  cool  courage  with  Umbi, 
as  indeed  with  most  of  the  South-Amerio«Q  SpMiidi  raoei, 
it*  not  common. 

The  river  was  sufficiently  "  bnro  **  when  we  reaolMd 
it  with  my  little  drove  ;  running  strong  and  brown  between 
its  shelving  banks  at  the  "  crossing."  It  tooli  some  time 
to  force  the  cattle  into  tiie  ttream  ;  bat  <moe  the  plunge 
was  taken,  they  w«e  soon  over,  for  they  are  wondaffal 
swimmers,  and  fortunately  not  easy  to  drown. 

The  country  on  the  other  side  ia  much  like  Texas,  hut 
more  thickly  populated,  the  peofde  living  either  in  small 
"  jnieblos,"  or  villages,  or  round  some  large  "  hacienda," 
Ok-  farm,  in  patriarchal  fashion.  Ihe  climate  is  so  dry 
that  iK>t  raoeh  osltiTation  is  carried  <m,  tad  iioA  only  1^ 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  which  is  very  primitive  in  character. 
The  farms  therefore  are  mostly  grasing,  and  produce  only 
enough  corn  for  tlM  wants  of  the  immedbAe  neighbour- 
hood. 

I  am  writing  of  Mexico,  or  rather  the  small  part  of  it  I 
knew,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  wonderful  changes  have 
taken  place  stooe  then  under  the  strcmg,  but  ben^cent, 
sway  of  that  bom  niler  of  men  Porfirio  Diaz.  In  those 
days  the  various  States  of  the  Republic,  separated  from 
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the  seat  c.f  central  gnvermiMnt  in  Mfoioo  Citv  by  h 
dred«  ,.f  mile.,  uitlu.ut  railways  or  even  decent  ro 
to  connect  them,  were  bound  together  bv  the  slende 
of  ties,  and  "  fttmuaciMiiwito*,"  h«»ded  by  some  , 
bitious  (General  or  Qonnot  at  m  Stote.  mv\ 
occurrences.  ' 

Prwident  Diaz  was  elected  for  the  tint  time  so 
thirty-nni-  years  ago,  and  ia  now  serying  hii  eig] 
term  of  ottico,  to  tho  fron.  ral  satisfaction  of  aU  hk  dm, 
In  that  comparatively  short  time  he  has  evoWednr, 
out  of  ohaoa ;  has  opened  up  the  country  by  rail*, 
and  roads,  and  .hn,-l..ped  ils  marvellously  rich  aata 
resources  to  sucli  an  extent  that  to-day  Mexico  is  one 
the  most  prosperous  and  well-governed  countries  on  t 
continent,  v^hilo  its  credit  stands  high  on  the  beonaa 
the  world.    To  have  done  all  thi«  in  any  country  in  t 
world  would  have  been  a  marvel ;  but  to  have  done  it 
Mexico,  and  to  have  so  ohaqged  the  mixed  race  he  rul 
as  to  convert  it  to  industry  and  honesty  is  an  achievema 
aJmoat  umquo  in  the  history  of  humanity.    I  have  i 
doubt  his  aU-pervading  influence  has  been  felt  even 
the  remote  States  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Codliiila  on  ti 
distant  Rio  Grande,  which  were  be.st  known  t^  myse 
m  the  days  of  wliich  1  write,  and  which  were  then  Ud 
ward  aiKl  uncivilised  enoagh,  goodnsia  knowa  I 

Iwo  (lays  drive,  over  a  dry,  desoUte-looking  nnkk 
during  H-luci,  we  passed  two  pretty  large  ranches,  ar 
parently  to  ti»  rddng  of  goats,  for  they  swarmi 

all  ur.-wnd  them,  brought  us  late  one  eveaing  to  th 
A^*eblo  ct  San  Juan,  and  a  more  poverty-stricken,  un 
»w«toig-kKiking  place  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
Its  a^utaUon  was  no  better  than  its  appewanoe.  for,  i 
not  socely  maligned  by  rumour,  its  inhabitants 'chidh 
followed  the  ancient  and  honourable  ooouDataon  of  haim 
•nd  oattia  steatiag. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  their  own  neighbourhood  dids'l 
supply  a  sufliciency  of  these  otuaaioditifla,  they 
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exerciMd  thefr  toknta  on  our  side  of  the  Rio  Grand6. 
with  much  profit  to  themselves :  of  course  if  they  were 
caught  it  WM  a  case  of  a  ahort  shrift  and  a  quick  "  look- 
up "a  Ut«^.  We"AiiM»rio«iio«"ww»th«lowiiotio 

popular  as  we  might  have  been  with  these  ireebooters,  and, 
as  I  rode  up  the  dirty,  straggling  street,  the  "  greawrs," 
seated  at  their  doors  enjoying  the  cod  of  the  evening  and 
thenever-faUing"  cigarettee,"  oeet  very  unfriendly  glances 
at  myself,  and  very  hungry  one«  at  my  fine  beeves.  But 
when  I  inquired  my  way  to  the  house  of  "  mi  amigo  Don 
Iramanuel  el  AlcaW*,"  a  change  came  over  them  at  once, 
and  half  a  dozen  jumped  up  to  show  me  the  way.  Don 
Immanuel  was  evidently  a  person  in  autJumty,  which 
was  so  far  satisftMstory.  for,  though  I  of  ooarw  went  well 
armed,  with  a  rifle  and  a  couple  of  six-shooters,  San  Juan 
w(V8  not  a  healthy  place  for  an  "  Amencano  "  to  venture 
into  alone.  Let  me  tiy  to  describe  it  as  it  then  was, 
and  perhape  is  etiU.  in  that  outlying  country  ;  for  the 
Mexican  changes  but  slowly,  and  not  thw  without  much 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  Bin^  street,  if  such  it  OMi  be  called,  went  straggling 
up  a  rocky,  siin-scorched  slope,  one  of  the  low  fo-jfchilk 
of  a  distant  .n^je  of  mountains.  The  houses,  of  which 
there  might  be  twenty  or  thirty,  were  Mt  at  all  angke : 
some  with  their  fronts,  some  with  their  backs,  and  others 
with  their  ends  facing  the  street,  through  which  a  blaok 
and  evil-smelling  stream  of  sewage,  and  the  like  abomina- 
tions, slowly  trickled,  being  much  blocked  on  its  dvwn- 
ward  course  to  the  prairie  by  rooks  and  accumulations 
of  refuse.  Here  and  there  these  lormed  sizable  ihx>1s, 
wherein  wallowed  Uw  black  pigs  of  the  pueUo,  t«rt»kd» 
to<^  not  ooly  their  peetime  therein,  but  drew  most  of 
th«r  WMtsnance  thereout.  Fxcept  for  a  brief  period  of 
their  esktmoe,  when  they  were  penned  and  fed  on  maiie, 
I  don't  Oiink  they  got  any  oOier  food.  Certainly  they 
didn't  look  as  if  they  di<l  for  they  more  resembled  half- 
starved  greyhounds  than  comfortable  English  porkers. 
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Thw  .ame  Btream.  a  few  hundred  yard«  above  the 

m^t  have  «uppUed  th.  inh.Wt«t.  with  excellent 
tag  water  at  their  very  doors  ;  but  that  wouW 

V   .  '^'^j^ "-"^  trouble.  * 

Next  to  the  pig.,  which  pervaded  the  whole  pl««  an 

«me  of  .twyation.  poor  wretches!  I  don't  thini 
«7,"^  ^      -.ion  .  hungry 

onlvT^lT  °'  ^'^^^^  like 

ifte  walls  are  of  adobe,  or  sun-burned  clay,  and  thi 

except  that  it  harbours  hosU  of  insect  plague.  S 
nu  J  -         hard  «d  dry.  .nd'^nSl 

Fu^asychmcha«" -fleas  and  bugH.  which  perf^ 

coMijt.  of  two  or  three  low  wooden  .tools,  a  rickety  table 
Wd  hammocks  slung  to  the  rafters  for  tleepin.  aw™!! 

stand,  the    Santo";  a  tawdry  Utile  image  of  the 

Te^t  Stir  gawdy-coloured  paper  flowem.  hnV^ 
hk CmtZ  *  T"""'"  *°  »'^»y«  doffs 

Hi.  wife,  or  "  La  Seftora,"  U  .he  is  young  will  nrobablv 
be  good-looking,  with  large  dark  ey  J  an/ a  b^hTtm^ 
plexion,  which  alas  !  will  tW.      soon,  in  h2 

uX^^hIk  «*«'=l>*'^»tU.-tending  or  cattle:  , 

•^^andthe^herlordandmaatordoee.  Sheriseefrom 
her  knee,  and,  m  reply  to  our  greeting,  gives  us  a  pleaJ! 

down  mai«.  «^ed  in  -  lye  "  to  «,ften  it.  on  a  groov^ 
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stone  with  »  rolling-pin,  to  cooTtrt  it  into  pMte  for  the 
"  tortillas."  Theie,  ■omething  lik«  rabttantial  pancakes, 
are  excellent  wlien  eaten  hot,  bat  when  oold  are  an 
abomination  to  any  aelf-reepeoting  stomach.  Hot  or 
cold  they  are  the  staple  of  every  Mexican's  diet ;  and  not 
only  are  they  eaten  themselves  but  are  also  used  in  lieu 
of  a  spoon, to lootqp  up  eoap  or  grsvy,  or  any  mch  trUe; 
and  very  handy  toob  too,  in  the  hande  oi  an  exp«t,  they 
prove  to  be. 

While  La  Seftora  is  busy,  as  we  have  deaoribed,  pre- 
paring the  family  meal,  the  "  family,"  probably  a  numer- 
ous one,  is  reclining  on  the  earthen  floor  in  every  stage 
of  dirt  and  semi-,  or  entire,  nakedness  ;  the  elder  children 
possibly  boaitii^  a  shirt  gf  the  l»iefeet,  but  the  younger 
being  clad  in  nature's  garb  alone.  La  Sefiora  herself  is 
apparently  not  overdressed,  for,  as  well  as  a  mere  man 
can  judge,  she  seems  cmly  to  wear  one  garm«it,  and 
that  a  loose,  long  cotton  gown,  ungirt  at  the  waist,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  her  shapely  ankles.  But  business 
must  not  be  interrupted  ;  so,  with  a  polite  "  adios  "  on 
both  sides,  we  depart. 

Don  Immanuers  residence  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  rest,  for  the  worthy  Alcalde,  besides  dispensing 
justice,  keeps  the  only  *'  venta,"  or  wayside  paUic-hoQie, 
in  the  place.  There  he  sells  "  aguadiente,"  or  aniseed 
brandy,  which  fully  merits  its  equivrient  in  English  of 

tire-water,"  and  aooommodates  passing  "  aniaraa,"  or 
muleteers,  and  other  travellsrs,  if  soeh  rare  victims 

turn  up. 

The  Alcalde,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  is  taking 
his  ease  in  hk  hammoolE,  but  rteea  at  our  apftroaoh  and, 

with  a  (!ordial  greeting,  bids  me  welcome  to  San  Juan. 
The  tired  horses  are  taken  to  water,  above  the  village,  and 
the  cattle  sent  with  one  of  his  vaqu^ros  to  the  same  pool, 

and  thence  to  my  host's  corral,  to  be  penned  for  the  night. 

Tliis  done  I  am  invited  to  enter  the  house,  with  that 
polite  phrase  which  sounds  so  pretty,  but  means  so  little. 
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Uiough  invariably  ^  „,  M(  i,  o.   '  U  om»  «  » 

humag  about  on.^  hundred  feet  lonir  with  ,^ 
earthen  floor    Th^,o«||,.  oflLZgth  d^^^^^ 
the  «3co„„odation  of  the  four-footed  gu^  jT^ 

•bove  the  other,  to  that  of  the  human,    bu,  fh 
nopanltl^  to  .h.t  o.  the  ^^ZL'J:'^;, 

At  the      end  of  the  ,uble  are  ux  mule,  with  th. 
pack,  but  Joet  unloaded  rmting  brirfJJSL  wLj^ 
hungry  and  inqdritive  hlacr^igT^^'J^ ^ 

either  .de  ofa  Htt.e  tabir^^reatrg^ThT  ^^^^ 
o     gaepacho    or  «>up  of  oil.  haricot  be^  SpeoSS 
P^to..  and  pk«e,  of  black  bread,  on  wwTh 
bo.hng  water  haa  bean  pouwd.    H  i. 

€jch  man  d.p«  hi.  tortiUa.  with  re«,lve  to  »t  hJ  fal 
■hare,  u  nearly  full.  «w  Mi  an 

.tarand^rt^ri^"-^^^^^^ 

tl  hr     .  "T*.^^'  hullabaloo  disturbT^ 

the  hen«  who  had  gone  to  rooet  on  the  rafte«  The 
raoke  «  appalling  for  a  time,  bat  pn^j  ^ 
•nd  aU  u  peace  again  within.  ^ 

Outride  hmrerer.  it  k  won  renewed,  for  La  Sefiom. 
after  greetmg.  duly  given.  nalUe.  forth  ;ith 

run.  for  hie  Bfc.  with  Tooiferou.  »«oiirtranoe.  in  which 
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Am 


»U  hit  frtendi  Md  nkktlvw  jote ;  bot  pnMotly  k  bowM 
oviv  by  m  ebm  ikot  villi  Hm  ihgrt  mi§d  U  Mm 

surpruing  mplMlj  he  is  plucked,  tpUt,  uid 
grilled  to  •  torn  m  th*  hoi  «Bbm,  and  mmd  up  wite 

•  pil(>  of  RteaminK  tortillrwi,  making  a  most  <>xoellent 
di^.  This  it  foUuwed  by  •  bowl  of  "  huevot  y  tomali," 
or  in  fMn  ^i^ith,  "  temmbltd  •ggt,"  eoimingly  mixed 
with  flnriy  <  hopped  tomato<}S — •  fint-r»te  oompoutid. 
The  tapper  it  wathed  down  with  an  abundance  of  good 
blairk  4oflee.  Milk  of  courw  there  it  none,  for.  though 
tlicK'  arc  plenty  of  cuwa  about,  no  one  in  a 
pueblo  would  druum  of  taking  the  trouble  to  oatoh 
and  milk  them.  Then  comet  the  aguadiente,  and  every- 
body light*  bit.  or  her,  dgaratte,  made  oi  itrong  native 
tolmcco,  wrapped  in  "  mazourka,"  or  the  leaf  of  the 
maize-cob,  whiob  it  far  bett«r  than  any  paper.  Lazily 
we  nwin^  in  our  rMpeettve  hammookt,  and  the  Alcalde 
and  1  open  the  deal  OTflr  Hw  oattle  I  have  brought,  though 
without  any  hope,  or  expectation,  of  concluding  it  that 
night.  Lucky  if  w«  eaa  fix  it  up  before  the  next 
evMiing  i 

Mexico  waa  in  those  days  in  the  threes  of  the  bitter 
Htruggle  between  the  Liberalittai,  or  Republicans,  under 
th^  Dictator  Jnana.  and  the  nnfn'tanate  Emperor 
.Maximilian,  supported  for  a  time  by  French  bayonata. 
.My  friend  Don  Immanuei  was  a  strong  Liberal,  but  was, 
trom  his  own  account,  terribly  harried  by  eacli  side 
in  turn,  tUI  he  waa  inroad  to  aey,  "  A  league  of  both 
yoar  Houses  I  "  Only  a  few  days  ago,  he  said,  a  band 
of  Liberals  had  come  along  and  requisitiimed  horses, 
arms,  and  9>M3b.  It  it  true  they  gave  him  a  receipt, 
whkih  ha  ngaided  at  oi  very  doubtful  value  at  he  didn't 
tuf^MMe  for  a  moment  the  GoTammant  would  ever 
aoluiowledge  it. 

Next  came  a  company  of  "Lot  OootnrioB,"  or 
Imperialiata.  and  ihny  took  wlwt  thegr  wanted,  witiiout 
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even  .JJe  WaHty  of  a  receipt,  and  moreover  carri* 
for  r>  tZ.  ^  "  -Willing  rec^i: 

As  long  as  I  could  keep  awake  I  listened  to  the  tal, 
of  my  hos  8  wrongs,  but  at  last  weariness  overcam. 
me  and  I  s  ept ;  but  not  for  long.    My  foes  had  gather« 
thick  and  fast  and  seemed  bent  on  eating  me  al"r 
whether  they  dropped  down  on  me  from%he  that^ 
overhead,  or  whether  they  crawled  down  the  hammock 
ropes  I  know  not.  but.  when  I  strucka  light,  my  hammock 
^as  Uterally  swarming  with  hungry  "  chinchas,"  or 
bugs.    I  turned  the  hammock  over,  shook  out  mv 
enemies  and  squashed  as  many  as  I  could  on  the  floor 
a^^so  back  to  bed  again,  to  toss  and  turn  tiU  day' 

At  the  first  gleam  of  Ught  the  whole  household  was 
astir,  and  whilst  the  early  morning  coffee  was  pre- 
panng,  the  Alcald^  and  I  stroUed  up  to  the  oonl 

rtht"  nd  """u  ^-^^y'^^S  was  aU 

right,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  returning,  when  up 

that  a  body  of  mounted  men.  some  thirty  strong,  had 
been  seen  about  two  miles  off,  and  were  evidently  m;king 
for  the  puebb^      ^^^y'"  ^^^^  «f  your  beeves' 

If  they  re  Liberals,  and  the  whole  of  them  if  they  are 
Los  Coutrarios,'  amigo  mio,"  said  Don  Immanuel ; 

malditos  ladrones  !  He  threw  down  the  corral  bar^ 
aa  he  spoke ;  out  bolted  the  cattle,  and  away  they 
went  as  hard  as  they  could  pelt,  with  two  of  my 
men  and  one  of  the  Alcalde's  at  their  heels,  making 
for  a  deep  ravine  a  httle  way  off.  there,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  to  he  safely  hid  till  the  danger  was  overpast. 

Meantime  the  Alcalde  and  I  strolled  back  to  his  house 
and  were  beginning  to  sip  our  coffee  on  the  piazza  in 

Partido  m  the  village.   Down  the  .tony  street  it  came 
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clattering,  and,  heralded  by  squealing  pigs  and  yelping 
curs,  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  venta.  A  motley  crew 
enough  to  look  upon,  but  well  mounted  and  serviceable 
in  appearance,  all  being  armed  with  rifles  and  six-shooters. 
Uniform  there  was  none,  and  the  only  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  officer  in  command  were  the  feather  in 
liis  sombrero  and  the  sword  dangling  by  his  side. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they  wert* 
Liberals,  and  so  possibly  friendly  with  mine  host,  or 
Los  Coutrarios  and  enemies,  and  I  was  deeply  pondering 
which  they  were  when,  to  my  great  relief,  Don  Immanuel 
jumped  up  and  greeted  the  commander  as  an  old  friend. 
Presently  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Don  Manuel 
Gutierrez,  a  well-known  Republican  leader,  who  had 
earned  for  himself  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  amongst 
the  Imperialists  by  his  ruthless  deeds,  and  whose  fame 
had  even  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  To  all  appearance 
he  was  "  as  mild  a  mannered  man  as  ever  cut  a  throat," 
and  we  soon  became  quite  friendly.  He  was  informed 
by  Don  Immanuel  that  I  was  a  ranchero  from  across 
the  river,  come  to  see  if  there  was  any  market  for  cattle 
in  Mexico,  as  they  were  unsaleable  in  Texas.  He  smiled 
grimly  at  this  and  remarked  that  the  market  was  there, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  paid ;  for  they  had  no 
money,  and  the  Imperialists  were  thieves  ! 

El  Capitan,  for  such  he  was,  announced  he  would 
stay  in  San  Juan  till  the  following  morning  to  rest  his 
troop,  which  had  a  long  march  before  it  to  Presidio, 
some  fifty  miles  higher  up  the  river.  Could  his  friend 
Don  Immanuel  feed  his  men  and  hoxses  for  the  day  ? 
Ho  had  no  money  to  give  him,  but  plenty  of  receipt 
forms  !  Of  course  he  could,  "  con  todo  el  gusto  del 
mundo  "  ;  but  when  the  Captain's  back  was  turned,  1 
caught  the  victim  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  him, 
with  a  horrible  grimace. 

To  make  sure  his  friend  didn't  get  wind  of  my  beeves, 
Don  Immanuel  zum  sent  an  order  for  his  men  to  drive 
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them  some  mile,  farther  up  the  valley,  there  to  rema 

•  '^^        ^  ^ 

mtend^mng  them  to  the  Imperialists,  who  wou 

pay  a  good  pnce,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  be  robbed 
his  profit ;  which  was  just  «i  well  for  me. 

Seemg  there  was  no  help  for  it.  my  host  put  the  be 
face  he  could  on  it.  and  had  one  of  his  owTcaU 
BUughtored.  to  feed  his  unwelcome  guests.   So  towa^ 

STS^LT  J!"?'  "'^'•^  Alcald/ente^^iS 
-on  BiMuel,  his  two  Sergeants,  and  myself  with  a  Z 

Et  fh  '.'T  r  ^  °'  frontierMexicI 

on.  m  a  hole  m  the  ground,  which,  when  properly  heat« 
«  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  and  earthVed  on  C 
When  thoroughly  cooked  the  skin  and  hafr  peel  os  Z 
you  have  a  dish  which  for  tendeme-.  j^Z'Z 
flavour,  is  very  hard  to  beat.  an 
After  supper  we  started  out  to  join  the  «  fandango ' 
oral  fresco  dance,  on  the  hard-beaten  earthen  fl^ 
behmd  the  venta.   The  music  was  discoursed  byl 
viduust.  and  the  dance,  mostly  waltzes,  tho^h  no^ 
and  then  a  cotillion  was  called,  or  a  "  danza  » the  ^ 

sl^^Hed^'^^f "  K  '^'^  ''""^ 

Buppned    free  gratis    by  mine  host,  but  any  one  who 

wanted  aguadiente  had  to  pay  for  iUas  7mltLr  o 

l^:f\    r^^"-  '*°^*°e°         kept  uTtffl 

near  cbybreak.  though  I  retired  early;  for  the  Mexican 

|^%t=or^'^  ^ -"^-^  -  « 

Their   overmght  dissipation   notwithstanding  Don 

;^na7  ^"  Imma^nel,  wio  speech 

the  partmg  guests  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a^T^ 

back  to  the  corral,  and  my  friend  and  I  set  to  work 
to  complete  the  deal  we  had  oommenoed  on  my^ri! 
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Finally,  after  an  hour  or  two's  haggling,  I  agreed  to 
accept  $12  apiece  in  hard  cash. 

Then  I  saddled  up,  and  with  many  "  adios  "  and  a 
"  Vaya  t«  con  Dios  "  from  La  Senora,  departed  with 
my  plunder,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  trip. 
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DBovnra  to  kmw  OBi.iAirs 

ranch  claimed  my  attention  for  some  two  months  « 
that  ,t  was  not  until  Septamber  15.  1866.  that  I  Z 
ready  to  start  on  my  eeven-hnndred-mile  drive  to  Z 
Ch^alaya  River  en  route  for  New  Orleans.    At  1^ 
that  monung,  then,  I  set  out  with  102  splendid  sZ^ 
and  acoom^ed  by  my  friend  Jack  Vinton  andtS 
vaqu^ros.    Each  of  us.  including  the  Mexic^L  Z 
a  spare  horse,  for  driving  wild  cattle  is  no  chil^'pfay 
and  soon  wears  out  horseflesh.   Such  clothb^  "^Zd 
necessanes  as  we  took  were  carried  in  our  "  mXtT" 

cattle  were  very  troublesome  at  first,  and  we 
made  but  slow  progress,  so  that  it  was  the  18th  befoL 
we  reached  the  first  creek  west  of  San  Antomo.  S 
^e  followmg  day.  we  were  joined  by  Dick  LemmS 
and  four  more  vaqu^ros,  who  brought  118  additional 
beeves,  from  another  part  of  the^ch.  mal^Ty 
drove  up  to  220  head.    They  were  all  prime^aste 
such  as  any  cattle-raiser  in  this  country  m^hTbe  pCd 
o  own  ;  indeed.  I  never  saw  a  fineTiralwWe  i^ 
the  West,  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't 

Whenever  my  route  led  near  a  cattle-ranch  I  nenned 
my  cattle  at  night,  if  possible,  for  I  was  mortau/Zl 
of  a  stampede  m  the  darkness.  especiaUy  so  compaLS 

th^  had  to  be  herded  all  night ;  and  if  the  feed  was  n 
good  and  water  scarce,  and  the  beeves  in  consequence 
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restless,  all  hands  had  to  turn  out  for  that  purpose. 
Well,  the  night  after  LemmoiM  joined  vu,  we  had  to 
herd  on  the  prairie  a  few  miles  east  of  San  Antonio. 
The  evening  was  close  and  oppressive,  and  the  sun  set 
with  an  angry  glare  I  didn't  like  the  look  of ;  but  the 
cattle  had  had  good  water,  grass  was  plentiful,  and  I 
dismissed  care  from  my  mind.  Soon  the  half  of  us, 
who  had  the  first  watch  in,  had  off-saddled  and  picketed 
our  horses,  and  were  enjoying  our  frugal  supper  of  dried 
beef,  bread  and  cofTee.  This  dispatched,  we  rolled 
ourselves  in  our  blankets  and,  with  sadcues  for  pillows, 
were  presently  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  had  only  juit  dosed  off,  though 
they  told  me  afterwards  I  had  been  snoring  for  two 
hours,  when  I  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  deluge  of  rain 
and  an  awful  rolling,  rending  clap  of  thtmder  over- 
head. I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  but  for  the  moment 
could  see  nothing  in  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night, 
though  in  the  distance  I  could  hear,  above  the  turmofl 
of  the  eUam,  the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  galloping  of 
the  horses  and  the  cattle.  Then  came  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning,  that  for  one  brief  moment  lit  up  the  scene 
and  showed  me  my  drove  soattering  to  all  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  It  also  showed  me  my  horse  straining 
at  his  lariat  to  join  the  fray.  Fortunately  it  was  good 
strong  rawhide  and  held  him,  so  that  in  lees  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell,  wo  of  the  watch  in  were  mounted  and 
m  hot  pursuit  of  the  vanished  cattle,  guided  in  our 
search  by  the  lightning-flashes. 

What  need  to  tell  of  the  miMries  of  that  dreadful 
night  ?  The  wind  and  the  rain  buffeted  and  soaked 
us;  the  thunder  rolled  overhead  almost  incessantly, 
and  the  cattle  became  wilder  and  more  tenrified  the 
more  we  tried  to  stay  their  headlong  flight.  Fortunately 
for  me  the  country  was  open,  rolling  prairie  for  miles 
and  miles ;  had  it  been  brushy  I  should  probably  have 
lost  the  whole  drove,  at  least  temponurOy.  As  it  was. 
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done  „p,  .0  -.rf  m;iL^^jrv!'7'V' 
turned  to  camn  •'•ok  Vmton  I  n 

otnen  set  oft  to  hunt  up  the  absentawi  — 

to  return  without  them  with  oiden  no 

Im,  for  hom,,  «,d  had  for  ^ 
■Mf™  partnn.  Mith,  Frio  °*'"'~""WiiigtWi 

For  the  next  ten  <iav8  we  kpr^t  of^„j  i 
e«twTd8  without  an/LddenTwortf 

The  ravages  of  war  wer»  w  «  T^* "  changed, 
neared  the  bordZoTT.  f  ^ 

lost  their  lvL^rii;^T'"!l^^  P^*"*""  ^ 
Things  w^^'^'^t^^J^'^^^b^^/theircapital. 

freedmen  refused  toTTk  at  T^"^^  °' 

cultivated  as  slavM  «»i  «    Pftc^es,    or  gardens,  they 
privod  »      tToHir  i^r^^ 
mort  part,  „t  down  in        iT^'  ^  «^ 

^  „d "  r^^::!  wtri^^  =n,^ 
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there  were  few  to  beg  from  with  any  hope  of  profit,  for 
almost  all  thrir  iMi(^b<ran  wwe  rednoed  to  tha  lame 

de|  'lis  of  poverty. 

The  planters  in  their  days  of  prosperity  had  been  an 
open-handed,  hospitable  folk,  spending  their  incomes 
freely.  No  one  thought  of  saving;  indeed,  to  do  so 
would  have  savoured  too  much  of  the  ways  of  the  despised 
Northern  traders;  so  when  evil  days  oame  they  had 
no  resources  to  fail  back  upon,  and  families,  Imraght  up 
ill  luxury  and  Mfinement,  were  reduced  to  dire  want,  if 
not  absolute  starvation.  To  this  conduct  of  the  freed- 
men  there  were,  however,  honourable  exceptions,  and 
on  more  than  one  plantation  I  passed,  the  former  slaves 
were  working  for  their  old  masters  just  as  heretofore ; 
only  now  they  were  working  for  wages,  or  the  expectation 
of  th«n  when  better  times  OMaoe  and  "  Massa  "  had 
money  to  pay  then.  with. 

In  these  cases  the  lanters  had  earned  the  affection  of 
their  negroes  by  kina  treatment,  and  chiefly  by  never 
separating  famiUes  if  it  ooold  possibly  be  avoided. 
These  kindly  folk  were  often  overrun  by  slaves  for  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  find  work,  though  they  had  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  hooaed  at  the  ownnr's  oxpenuB,  tot  nothing 
can  stop  the  increase  of  the  black  races.  Then  the  only 
rem^y  they  could  adopt  was  to  let  out  their  superfluous 
hands  to  work  on  the  neighbouring  plantations,  ai  in 
the  towns ;  but  they  never  sent  them  to  auction  at  the 
slave-marts,  or  sold  them  to  the  dealers,  who  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  "  likely  "  niggers,  and  would  pay 
heavy  prices  lor  them  too.  So  these  men,  when  mis- 
fortune and  ruin  fell  upon  their  neighbours,  reaped 
the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  and  weathered  the 
storm. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  cases  I  came 
across  of  freedmen  standing  by  their  old  master  was  that 
of  a  mulatto  named  Carol  Jones,  who  owned  a  small 
oott<m  plantatiwi  <m  tiM  Sabine  Biver»  the  bov&dMy 
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between  Texas  and  Loui«i»M    H*  . 

J»  P«pul„  with  hi.  .Hiu  n.%hb„„„*.Z7^;^ 

.  j!L  ^  North.  „  in  the  SmU, 

nd«d,  „„„i.h.to„<u^      ,^  ^h^Soutt 

AD  his  hAods  remained  with  him  and 
appeal  to  be  on  the  be«t  of  iJ!^] 
b^n  a  good  master  in  the  vanished  days  of  sLerl 
TU.  i.  the  more  remarlcable  since,  as  the  ranlrer  wh^i 
gets  a  commission  in  the  army  fa  rfways  the  s^ve^J 
d«ciphnanan.  so  the  workman  who  rises  to  be 
Ployer  ja  umially  the  hardest  taskmaster    We  Zt^n 

Tnt"^'*  5^'        ^"^^  best^^l^.' 

ment  we  had  had  for  many  a  day.  Jom-  o# 

w^ting  on  the  three  white  men  at  hL'  oTiiue. 

whTiTt    fu^*  «^  ^^^^^^  and  black 

wluch  I  gather  is  ever  widening  in  the  Soothe™ 
wd  what  the  end  of  it  wiU  be.  and  whether  it  can  ev^ 
bndged  over,  no  man  can  tell.   The  outlook.  I  feaT  ^ 

7.000,000  negroes,  mainly  in  the  Southern  StatoT^ 
another  twenty-five  years  this  number  will  be^oTwed^ 
«d  th«,.  rf  a  modu,  tnWi  camiot  be  arranged 
tween  the  races,  what  i.  to  be  done  with  th^Trru^ 
theourse  of  slavery  has  come  home  to  roost!  ^ 
When  we  went  on  our  way.  and  bade  good-bye  to  the 
friendly  mulatto.  I  held  out  my  hand^  to  S  He 

take  It.  but,  as  I  sfaTl  held  it  out.  at  hut  grasped  it.  and 
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wrong  it  hard,  then  turned  away  with  team  in  hi*  eye«. 
A  little  scene  perhaps  hardly  worth  reealUng,  only  it 
tpeaka  Tolumet  anent  the  relations  between  the  races. 
Jack  and  Dick  scowled  at  the  "  nigger  "  as  they  turned 
their  horses  away,  but  said  never  a  word. 

On  October  8  we  were  neering  the  Bruoo  River,  a 
wide  stream  150  miles  eaet  of  Austin.  Here,  either 
stupidly  or  maliciously,  I  was  put  on  the  wrong  road, 
which  took  us  forty  miles  out  of  onr  way  and  into  the 
very  thickest  brush  I  ever  drove  cattle  through.  For 
three  days  and  nights  we  floundered  about  in  these 
thickets,  wherein  were  no  roads  to  guide  us,  finding 
Uttle  water  and  less  grMs.  AU  this  time  the  cattle 
were  getting  more  and  more  restless  and  difficult  to 
drive,  and  we  had  our  clothes  pretty  well  torn  off  us 
in  the  effort  to  keep  them  togethnr.  The  fourth  d»y 
things  were  no  better,  and  that  night  my  misfortunes 
culminated  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm  and  a  deluge  of 
rain.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  cattle  broke  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  notiiing  we  ooold  do  eotdd  stqp  them.  Since 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  we  camped  just  where 
we  were  and  as  we  were— i.e.  hungry  and  cold  and  wet — 
and  waited  for  daylight. 

With  the  first  streak  of  light  we  started  out  to  search 
for  the  drove,  though  with  no  good  hope  of  finding  many 
of  the  cattle  that  day.  I  knew  well  enough  the  beeves 
wouldn't  stop  ^  they  got  out  of  the  brush  and  found 
water  and  grass  ,  but  how  far  would  they  have  to  go- 
and  would  they  scatter,  or  bunch  up  together  7  These 
things  we  eoald  only  guess  at  as  we  pushed  on,  fdlowing 
the  widest  trail  through  the  brush,  but  never  ie«ng 
hoof  or  horn  all  the  morning. 

Towards  afternoon,  side  trails  b^an  to  come  m  .ig^t 
and  left,  and  join  t*ie  main  one  we  were  on ;  instinct 
was  guiding  them  to  what  they  wanted,  and  pretty  well 
thft  whnlft  lot  were  steering  for  it  straight !  The  brush 
began  to  get  less  dense,  thm  vanished  entirely,  and  at 
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Tk,  d.y  after  my  lucky  fl„d  „  »n,JUd  o,»™  i 

of  riflh  w-iJ;-  u  ^,       ®        *  oonaiderable  exteirt 

plantations  at  inter^k  iLT  «!lr  ,   u"^'  ""'^ 
woful  plight    Thr7^^  °'  in 

tw  into  thick  brush  agaiij.  and  thuf-  T  *" 
my  cattle.  ^*  ^       *^  »«»  ol 

W 'f^LT  ""'"^^  «  -nd.  for  a  time  al 

met  a  DunoaTf  ea^bu^  '^Jt'. 

pasture  ;  moreover,  there  were^i^i^ 
to  the  stete  of  the  m^kL 

■elL  if  T  r  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 

oome  to  « 

Ijceiving  «500  down,  the  tuL  t  bTJLdT  v'^' 
Orieans.    Having  settled  with^  Znt  ^ 
back  to  the  ranch  with  the  horses  bur'o/  u'"? 
to  go  on  myself  with  Duncan  to  ^'„,v      k  '""T 
There  I  intended  to  tl\^,    ^  ^  ""^^ 

my  way  back  to  the  ranch.   H  I  had  o»4y 
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done  BO,  I  should  hftve  Mved  myiwlf  from  hMTy  low, 
kod  much  fraitleM  tdl. 

Everything  went  Bmoothly  on  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
and  on  Sortmhtt  11  my  fifty-seven  days'  drive  ended 
at  the  boat-Uading  on  the  Chafalaya  River.  There  the 
next  day  we  shipped  tho  cattle  on  the  ss.  Tatan,  and 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  landed  at  Jeafferson 
aty,  on  the  ontiAirta  of  New  Orleans.  There,  haTing 
got  my  cash  all  right,  I  said  good-bye  to  Duncan,  and 
was  going  to  take  the  cars  for  the  city,  e»  for  home, 
when  unfortunately  an  acquaintanco  made  on 

the  boat  inirodnoed  me  to  a  salesman  .  i  Noel,  one 
of  the  biggest  dealers  in  the  cattle-yards.  He  showed 
me  a  big  drove  of  hogs  he  had  just  bought  from  up- 
country,  and  toM  me  there  was  a  splendid  m«ket  tot 
them  as  the  stocks  were  very  low  and  the  demand 
brisk.  Finally,  to  ci  t  a  long  story  short,  he  persuaded 
me  there  was  heaps  of  money  in  the  spec. ;  so,  instead 
of  going  to  Gahreaton,  and  lo  back  to  the  ranch,  I  took 
the  back  passage  on  the  Tatan  to  the  boat-landing,  and 
presently  turned  myself  into  a  pig-drover,  which  was 
the  most  hear«^lneaking,  hateful  occapatkm  I  ev«r 
followed  in  all  my  varied  experience. 

As  \,e  passed  throi  the  part  of  Eastern  Texas  border- 
mg  on  the  Sabine  R  r,  I  had  noticed  that  the  fanners 
theraaboats  v;er«  groM  hog-raisers,  an  industry  I  had 
never  come  acniss  since  my  early  days  in  Western 
V;.v=nia.  A  of  the  settlers  in  Kansas  kept  a  small 
nuj  :  er  of  pig.  for  their  own  use,  but  the  oattimnen  of 
Western  Texas  held  the  brutes  in  abhorrence,  and  one 
rarely  saw  them  on  the  ranches  in  th&t  country.  What 
my  friends  there  would  have  said  to  me,  had  they  known 
I  had  turned  pig-dealer,  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  never 
bragged  of  my  doingu  in  that  line  when  1  got  back,  and 
I  don't  think  they  ever  got  wind. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  nm  back  to  the  oattie-landing, 
for  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Babalais,  a  planter 
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not  permit  to  re-toU  thsmTt  ,  «il 

Won Ni.i 24  lir^riir "f 

*«  n»d  ,„  a  place  called  Jon^SwjJT'S 
where  lived  a  man  named  ^  ™*'' 

ting  o,^  ,^.J^~~p„tod  .„  ^ 

heVr"^iii:;rLVr,r„f'T  t'^^- 

Hunt  „p  la  m:!;rmr  «  '"-l  *°  "^P 

neiglibourhood  M  got  m  the 

on  his  farm,  and  fed  on  Se  m  i        J!,"'  ^^'^^ 

Now  the  hogs  in  those  pa^^'^  ZZy^^ 

m  the  woods  to  get  their  own  l^inTon  th^r^ 

mast  of  the  live-oaks  and  1  ,f  """/^^  abundant 

short  that  they  ai^ven  „p  "  °  L^"^'" 

sequently  the  Lres TrlTs  TiJd  a^H  u''^ 

fuUy  fleet  of  foot  AdH %   .1  ^o****"' 

h  J  Whose  al^nUlc;  I  tdraT;7" 

may  in  part  realise  what  an  atfSlb^*  * 

th^m  especiahy  through  a  Lr;'erunt;.""  *°  "^^^ 

alongtlr^forir^lT^^  ^^^^ 

and  order  tL  '        ^^^'^^  disciphne 

-  ^CS;i;;"ietv'„,t  r 
rez:'a^™-^:>'fr\"'^^^^^^^ 

the  dreadful  Ten?     ,f  J  °" 
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tearing  through  thorns  and  briars  and  thickets,  in  the 
wild  endeavour  to  stop  them,  till  our  clothes  became 
as  rags  upon  us.  By  the  time  we  had  gathered  the 
first  drove  at  Brown's  place,  my  new  suit  that  I  had 
bought  in  New  Orleans  would  scarce  decently  cover 
my  nakedness,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  BroMm  (a  good  motherly  woman),  who  made  me 
a  coat  and  pants  out  of  her  own  home-spun  cloth,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done. 

The  hogs  were  generally  bought  by  weight,  when  the 
farmer  owned  a  weighing  machine  ;  if  he  didn't,  a  guess 
had  to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  the  bargaining 
was  almost  interminable.  I  paid  for  my  hogs,  either 
by  weight  or  by  guess,  5  cents  a  pound,  or  thereabouts, 
and  their  average  weight  was  140  lb.,  so  that  altogether 
I  invested  $3,600  in  hog  flesh.  When  I  left  New 
Orleans  they  were  fetching  9  cents  per  pound,  so  I 
had  a  good  and  substantial  profit  to  look  forward  to, 
after  deducting  all  expenses.  That  profit  tempted  me 
into  the  business,  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  money 
realised  by  the  sale  of  my  cattle,  I  might  have  enough 
to  carry  me  home  to  England,  there  to  realise  a  longing 
that  had  been  in  my  heart  all  through  my  stormy  life 
in  Texas.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  bitter  was  my 
disappointment. 

On  December  11,  with  three  negroes  and  a  hired 
two-horse  wagon  to  carry  corn,  I  started  from  Brown's 
with  a  drove  of  two  hundred  head,  leaving  an  American 
named  Scanlan  and  three  more  niggers  to  follow  on 
with  the  remaining  177  the  next  day.  The  droves  were 
di\ided  for  the  convenience  of  penning  and  feeding. 

On  December  17,  which  was  a  Sunday,  I  picked  up 
another  lot  of  133,  which  had  been  gathered  for  me  by 
a  Baptist  preacher  and  his  class-leader,  who  had  ad- 
joining farms  on  the  Angelina  River.  These  1  remember 
were  all  black  but  one,  and  I  think  wilder  than  even 
their  relatives  in  the  other  droves.   The  preacher  and 
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?r  ttr't ----^ 

mending,  and  I  mn«f 

have  a  pair  of  her  husband's  m. 

I  don't  propose  to  tell  aU  the  miseriefi  J 

being  at  tte^w^        'T"''  'ke  time 

a.mh»        "f""""-    Towards  the  latter  part  of  D» 

tapla^  On  S^etb"  24"";  T'?'  '"""^  "'■»»" 
deluoe  thaf  rLwi    n   ;       '  «"'"n™»t«d  in  a  perfect 

goC  *•  keep  them 

„ear,y  „p  .0  reir'ri.'"'',^':^";" 
■t  ««  cold  I   standing  pr^ty  eloee  tog,Ui«  to  a. 
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swamp  was  a  thicket  of  Cypress-trees,  each  one  draped 
from  top  to  bottom  with  festoons  and  sheets  of  grey 
moss,  that  added  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  about. 
By  the  Ught  of  a  young  moon  we  splashed  about  for 
four  hours  or  more,  for  it  was  nearly  midnight  before 
we  got  through  that  horrible  place,  and  then  only  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-six  hogs.  Two  hours  more  we  toiled 
on  through  the  mud,  and  then  found  a  hospitable 
farmer,  who  penned  the  hogs  and  took  us  in  and  fed  and 
warmed  us. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else  worth  noting, 
except  that  on  reaching  a  small  town  called  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  which  had  been  partially  burned  by 
the  Yankees,  I  found  a  coloured  regiment  quartered 
there,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  They  seemed  to  be 
having  "  high  old  times,"  and  strutted  about  much 
pleased  with  their  uniforms.  Poor  fellows  !  it  was  a 
new  sensation  to  them  to  be  somebody.  My  niggers 
fraternised  with  them,  and,  I  remember,  got  so  drunk 
that  they  were  good  for  nothing  next  day  ! 

At  the  Chafalaya  landing  I  shipped  463  hogs  on  the 
ss.  Tatan,  and  no  mortal  was  ever  more  thankful  than 
I  that  my  pig-driving  was  over.  I  must  have  looked 
Uke  some  dilapidated  tramp  when  I  stepped  on  board 
that  boat,  for  my  clothes  were  in  rags  and  tatters,  and 
I  had  only  the  remains  of  boots  on  my  feet.  However, 
I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  all  my  toils 
were  over,  and  that  now  I  should  reap  my  reward,  but 
what  that  really  was  I  must  tell  in  anothn  chapter. 
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The  good  ship  Tatan  ran  alongside  the  wharf  at  Jeaffersoi 
aty  at  2  p.m.  on  the  7th,  and  soon  my  hogs  were  safelj 
penned  in  Noel's  yard.  They  were  a  good  lot  and  it 
very  fair  condition,  notwithstanding  their  travels,  foi 
I  had  fed  them  well  on  maize  en  route. 

When  I  came  to  total  up  aU  my  expenses,  including 
payments  for  com,  hire  of  hands  and  wagons,  freight 
to  New  Orleans,  etc.,  I  found  the  hogs  stood  me 
in  a  trifle  over  $9  apiece.  That  was  more  than  I  had 
calculated  on,  but  if  the  market  had  kept  up,  I  stiU 
might  reckon  on  a  fair  profit.  OfiE  I  went  then  to  m^ 
flattenng  friend's  office  to  see  how  the  Und  ky  I  told 
him  how  many  hogs  I  had  brought,  and  the  trouble  I 
had  had  m  bringing  them,  and  we  stroUed  out  to  the 
pais  to  inspect  them. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  they're  a  likely  lot,  bat 
hogs  18  away  down  since  you  was  here  two  months 
ago ;  pity  you  couldn't  ha'  hurried  up  a  bit,  and  got 
here  sooner  I " 

"Get  here  sooner  I  How  the  blazes  could  I  do 
that  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Why.  I  had  to  drive  the  brutes  all 
across  Louisiana,  aU  through  the  swamps  and  the  mud 
—till  I  wished  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  hog  m  all 
creation  ;  but  what  do  you  reckon  they're  worth  now 
they  are  here?"  Slowly  he  shifted  his  quid  of 
tobacco  from  one  cheek  to  the  other  and  then  back 
again,  but  said  nothing,  whilst  I  listened,  and  waited  to 
hear  my  fate. 
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At  last,  just  as  I  was  going  to  repeat  ray  qneation, 
he  squirted  a  brown  stream  of  juice  into  the  ear  of  a  hog 
peacefu'V  basking  at  his  feet,  with  such  force  that  it 
jumped  up  as  if  shot  and  went  off  with  a  grunt.  "  Now 
for  my  fate,"  I  thought.  But  no ;  not  yet  was  I  to  know  it. 

My  friend  seemed  so  pleased  with  his  success  that  he 
moved  further  down  the  pen-side,  his  hat  tilted  well 
off  his  forehead,  and  his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
his  pants,  till  he  found  another  unsuspecting  victim. 
This  one,  roused  from  his  slumbers  y  the  sound  of  out 
steps,  raised  his  head  and  opened  a  wary  eye,  in  which 
he  instantly  received  such  a  cbarste  of  juice  that  he  too 
jumped  up  and  made  r/d.  .  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  execution  he  had  wrought,  for  now  he  turned  to 
me,  and  slowly  said  :  "  Waal,  they're  a  likely  lot,  as  I 
said  afo.-e,  and  if  they'd  been  here  two  months  aco, 
they'd  ha'  been  worth  $12.50.  Now  I  put  'em  at  $7 
apiece,  and  not  a  cent  more.'' 

That  meant  a  lo«  of  more  than  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  salesman  saw  my  dismay,  I  suppose,  for  he 
quietly  added,  "  But  you  needn't  be  in  any  darned 
hurry  to  sell.  The  market  can't  go  much  worse,  and 
likely'll  rise  afore  long ;  so  yuu  hold  on,  and  I  shan't 
charge  you  nothing  for  penning,  only  for  the  com." 
I  believe  th?  man  was  really  disinterested  and  friendly, 
and  gave  me  what  he  thought  the  best  advice  under  the 
circumstanc  ;  •  Unfortunately  for  me  I  took  it  again, 
and  determined  to  hold  on  for  a  week  or  two,  hoping  for 
better  limes. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  market  was  worse, 
and  the  best  offer  I  could  get  was  $6.fiO.  The  second 
week  brought  no  improvement,  and  the  r  able  animaV 
began  to  die  <rf  some  disease,  probal  swine  fever. 
Then  in  despair  I  put  my  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission agent,  to  sell  as  best  he  could  before  they  all 
died,  as  I  fully  expected  they  would.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  he  got  rid  of       last  lot  by  the  end  of  the 
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third  week,  and  I  found  myself  a  loser  of  quite  |2  SM 
or  about  £500  "  Served  me  right,"  I  kept  TaySg^ 
my«lf.  for  going  into  such  a  speculation;  insUd  o 
going  back  to  my  mch  with  nearly  £1  000  fa  J 
pocket.  ''Why  had  1  been  such  a  fool  '  '  CbltnS 
n^yself  and  my  folly  brought  no  relief  to  my 

^rhoTe         'n' '  long-Ioo^edl 

My  three  weeks'  stay  in  New  Orleans  might,  undei 
other  conditions,  have  been  interesting  enough^es^^^t 

skirts  of  cmhsation  ;  but  I  was  too  much  worried  about 
he  vile  hogs  and  my  losses  to  enjoy  myself  The 
Queen  of  the  South,"  as  the  natives  call  her.  is  a  toe 

evi;.'wl°"*      J^T'  malodorous  I 

ever  was  m  and  there  was.  even  in  those  days,  plenty 
to  see  as  well  as  to  smell.  ^    ^  ^ 

Though  she  was  said  by  eloquent  editors  to  be 
groamng  under  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Yankees."  the 
^oans  were  not  audible.  The  theatres,  of  which  there 
were  several,  were  crowded  night  after  night,  as  were 
the  musxc-haUs  and  dancing-saloons ;  whilst  in  Z 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  dinner-parties  and  ballT  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  endless  quays  and  whar^« 
i^m^r'J^^'f  ''''  Mississippi,  began  once  more 

sTill  thT    .^"^  '"'"^      ^"^'^  though 
f  '       cotton-bales,  which  before  the  war 

crowd^  them  in  every  part,  were  few  and  far  betir 
in  fact,  the  city  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  ruin 
so  de"enl7    f '  ^^^^^^^  ^e  had  suffered 

ot  capital  and  chief  emporium  of  the  South  and  West. 

anxL  ^'•^'^  worries  and 

an^ie  les.  my  friends  and  acquaintances  toJk  me  to  vari- 

Artemufl  Ward  lecture  on  the  Mormons,  at  the  Masonic 
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Hall.   At  that  time  he  wm  quite  unknown  to  fame  on 

this  side  the  Atlantic,  for  it  was  not,  if  I  remember,  till 
the  following  year  that  he  visited  England  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  His  humour  certainly  was  of  the  driest, 
and  his  stories,  told  without  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  were 
most  comical.  I  never  heard  any  audience  laugh  so 
heartily  as  his  did  that  night.  I  thought  his  lecturing 
infinitely  superior  to  his  writings,  which,  for  most  people, 
are  in  a  measure  spoiled  by  the  silly  phonetic  spelling 
he  adopted. 

Another  night  I  saw  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  St.  Charles' 
Theatre,  with  the  Keans  in  it,  but,  though  the  acting  was 
of  course  good,  and  the  play  well  put  on  the  stage,  I 
didn't  enjoy  it  as  I  ought  to  have,  for,  in  the  i  lost  thrilling 
scenes,  my  thoughts  vxruld  turn  to  the  hog-pens  down  at 
Jeafferson  City,  and  my  dying  pigs. 

Yet  another  night  I  saw  Charlotte  Thompson  in  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  at  the  Varieties  Theatre,  and  enjoyed 
her  acting  as  well  as  my  troubles  would  permit. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  an  amusing  rencontre  with  a 
notorious  gambler  in  a  saloon  in  the  city,  of  which  there 
were  plenty  ;  for  the  Southerners  in  those  days  were  much 
given  to  cards,  which  were  played  everywhere — on  the 
steamboats,  in  the  uotels,  and  in  the  regular  saloons  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  In  all  these  places  professional 
gamblers  abounded,  most  of  whom  were  pretty  "  hard 
cases,"  and  quick  with  their  six-shooters  ;  this  they  had 
to  be,  or  they  wouldn't  have  carried  on  their  trade  long. 
But  this  fellow,  though  a  bouncer  and  a  bully,  had  no 
real  fight  in  him,  which  perhaps  was  lucky  for  me. 

With  a  couple  of  friends  I  strolled  into  one  of  these 
saloons,  after  the  theatr  ,  just  to  look  on  and  pass  the 
time.  We  called  for  drinks,  and  sat  down  tf  watch  the 
proceedings,  but  without  any  intention  of  playing,  for  I 
at  least  never  gambled.  The  game  was  "  poker,"  than 
which  there  is  none  at  which  the  really  clever  professional 
oan  taxae  easily  plunder  his  viotims.   The  stakes  ifera 
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high,  and  the  >ro."  «eemod  to  be  having  a  very  goc 
time  of  .t.  for  he  raked  in  the  dollars  and  notes  nelri 
orery  t,n,e.  At  last  .,„e  of  the  play«  w«,  efther  eCre 
out  or  had  enough  ,.f  it.  for  he  rose  to  go.  and  coX 
be  persuaded  to  ait  down  again ;  bo  probably  my  flS 
surmise  was  correct.  /  nn 

The  gambler,  however,  was  doing  too  weU  to  leave  ol 
without  trying  for  another  victim,  and  he  vhvhedZ^ 
me  to  fUl  the  billet.   Maybe  he  took  me  Ct^Z, 
man  rem  tlu-  country."  which  indeed  I  was.  and  fT^ 
greenhorn,  which,  m  some  respects,  I  wa   .00  •  but  n«Ti 
the  matter  of  gamblei.-i  had  seen  too  ma^y  o'f  the 
at  work.    He  leaned  over  my  friend,  who  «t  neTS 
and.  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  said.  "  laues.  «tr»nZ 
you'll  make  one.  and  take  a  hand  ?  "  '«"*"'"*™°8« 
I  was  just  then  immersed  in  a  mental  calculation  ol 
how  much  I  had  already  lost  by  the  confoun^d Togs 
and  how  much  more  I  was  likely  to  lose  before  I  had  done 
with  them,  so  I  answered  somewhat  shortly.  "No 
won't.  I  don't  gamble  "  ;  and  then  resumed  my  calcuJ 
tions.    Deep  in  my  own  not  very  pleasant  thoTghte^ 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  I  sat  tilted  back  hi  ^ 
rockmg-chair  and  paid  no  heed  to  what  was  pling  Z 
I  heard  the  ellow  say,  wi.h  a  sneering  laug^'X^S 

the  young  foUow  don't  know  how  but  T  r«?t  ^ 
soon  tearh  him  r  "   n,  V  '  reckon  we  can 

80«n  t»achhiml  Then  some  of  the  others  laughed  too 
^d  I  looked  up  and  saw  they  were  Uughing  at  ml  Cn 
the  man  leaned  over  again,  and.  touching  me  on!^ 
more  on  the  shoulder,  said.  "  I  guess  you  Tc^k  T. 
lesson  would  do  you  good  ;  come  along  ^ht  now  1'  rj 
give  It  you-you  can't  have  a  better  marter  " 

feettd  lltnlS     """^         ^P^^^«'  '  ^-^^  to  my 
feet  and  clapped  my  six-shooter  to  his  head.  MvfrienZ 
jumped  up  too,  and  drew  their  weanomi  •  hnf  Z  , 
sfirr«H    vu^  I,  J  u      .  wB»pon8  .  but  no  one  else 
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gone  to  terror  mkI  aheer  funk.  "  G«t  out  of  this,  you 
cheating  rascal,"  I  said,  "  or  I'll  shoot  you  like  the  dog 
you  are  "  ;  and  I  saw  him  to  the  door,  and  watched  him 
go  down  the  Btareet  in  a  hurry.  His  friends  sat  stUl  and 
said  never  a  word,  so  presently  we  departed,  keeping  of 
course  a  wary  eye  on  the  gamblers  till  we  got  out ;  but 
they  didn't  molest  ub,  and  we  thoogfat  ounelTfla  well  out 
of  what  might  have  been  a  very  unpleasant  adventure 

By  January  28  I  had  settled  up  with  the  commission 
merchants,  who  I  believe  robbed  me  after  their  kind, 
and  that  evraing  engaged  a  passage  by  the  ss.  Magnolia 
of  the  Harris  line  sailing  for  Galveston  and  Indianola 
next  morning.    By  8  a.m.,  on  a  lovely  morning,  we  were 
under  we^h  and  steaming  down  the  bfoad  MiMiMippi. 
As  we  left  the  city  behind  us,  I  shook  off  dull  care  as  far 
as  I  could,  consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that  after 
all  I  was  still  young,  the  world  was  wide,  and  I  couldn't 
always  meet  with  bad  luck  in  it.   We  paiaed  many 
jilantations,  chiefly  of  sugar ;  but  alas  !  many  of  them 
were  ruined,  and  the  fine  houses  of  their  owners  nothing 
but  heaps  of  blaekmed  stones  and  wood ;  such  ravages 
had  the  dogs  of  war  wrought  in  this  paradise  of  industrj  i 
It  was  three  days  steaming  to  Indianola,  and  there  I 
took  passage  in  a  schooner  for  Lavaooa,  fiftem  nulee 
distant,  where  I  hoped  to  catch  a  train  for  Victoria,  en 
route  for  San  Antonio.    I  say  hoped  advisedly,  for  I 
gathered  from  my  fellow  passengers  that  the  departure 
of  the  train  was  v^y  uncertain,  and  its  airival  at  its 
destination  still  more  so.    However,  we  were  assured 
at  the  hotel  that  it  would  start  without  fail  at  2  p.m.  the 
day  after  our  arrival,  and  accordingly,  in  simple  faith, 
we  marched  up  to  the  station  at  that  hour.    No  sign  of 
the  train  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  shed  that  did  duty  for  a 
station  was  quite  deserted.   After  waiting  for  an  hour 
or  BO  we  hunted  round  iac  the  station  master,  and  at  last 
unearthed  iiim  in  a  saloon,  taking  his  ease,  and  his  drinks, 
in  a  rocking-chair.    He  evidently  resented  our  inquiries 
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M  to  the  miwing  cars,  and  seemed  annoyed  at  brf« 
d.Hturb«J  by  „ch  foom  que-tion.  a.  ^n'^y^ 
UMyto  start.    At  last  we  got  him  to  ^Imu  Lti,^ 

or  the  day  after,  or  the  day  aft*:-  that.    "  Y..u've  ik 

Jhe.  broke  down  somewhere,  or  «he'd  ha'  bin  fa^"^ 
now.    You've  no  call  to  hurry  any    I'll  Uf  "  , 
when  Bh«'i  iMdy  "  •  and  wlthtLt     '  u  i 
Ti.;  •'L, '     "     ^  *°»*  we  had  to  be  content 

lh.s  was  on  Thuwday  afternoon.   AH  JVidav  th^ 

°'  conveyancrS^^n^^ 

^i^m^sT^iihrtr^:^^^^^^^  'r? 

nave  one  a  train  driven  by  »  drunken  man  I   But  a^v 

thing  was  better  than  kicking  one',  heel,  in  L.v1^3 

anathematising  the  railroad  management 
We  received  notice  that  the  cars  would  start  at  9  a 

but  an  hour  before  that  I  realiMd  we  J^a  ^  ' 
disappointment  again,  for  aTt^  t^LXyZjH" 
ne^  with  the  railroad,  station  master,  ^ 
dn  ver-aU  were  hopelesdy  drank  at  the  hotel !  ^d  „ 
if  this  were  not  evident  enough  thev 

Railroad's  on  the  tight !  »  '  ^ 

reco;L^to'tak"°"i"lT"^«  «"ffi«ently 
recovered  to  make  a  start,  but  we  did  get  off  bv  10  a  m 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  ^  " 

Wa«  ever  such  a  road  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  railway 
"  this  ?  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  t^vT 
The  tie.  w«e  hardly  within  hailing  distance  of  e^^h  oTer ' 
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ox-wagun  could  eaiily  have  beaten  uh  in  a  race.  For 
about  two  miloH  we  crawltnl  ami  bumped  along  ;  then  came 
tu  a  halt,  and  presently  began  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  "mgiiMMr"  had  tdran  in  to  nraoh  whiskey  over 
iiipht  that  he  had  forgotten  to  take  in  any  water  for  his 
boiler,  and  we  had  to  return  for  it !  Two  hourii  were 
wasted  by  thUi  trategic  moyement  to  the  rear,  lod  then 
we  started  on«'v  more,  but  not  before  our  thinty  "  en- 
gineer "  had  moistened  himself  with  more  whiskey. 

Slowly  we  crept  along  for  about  twelve  mike ;  tihen 
came  to  a  sucUmi  halt,  and  dkooveced  we  had  been  Mt 
standing  on  the  line,  whilst  the  engine  was  steaming  off 
by  itself !  Many  wer^^  the  surmises  as  to  the  csose  of 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  most  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  practical  joko  on  the  part  of  the 
drunken  "  engineer."  Some  of  the  more  truculent 
passengers  began  to  handle  their  six-shooters,  and  talk 
ominously  of  what  they  would  do  to  him  if,  and  when, 
he  did  return  ;  and  all  took  gloomy  view  of  things  in 
general,  for  we  were  eighteen  miles  from  Victoria  and 
twelve  from  Lavaooa,  and,  except  one  man  who  had 
brought  two  bottles  of  champagne,  no  one  had  anything 
either  eatable  or  drinkable  with  him.  Moreover,  between 
us  and  Victoria  was  nothing  but  open  prairie,  with  not 
a  single  house  upm  it. 

At  last  the  conductor — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  a  black  regiment  of  U.S.  infantry,  the  line  being  run 
by  the  Govemmmit — ^infomwd  us  that  it  was  the  water 
difficulty  that  was  stopping  us  once  more.  The  "  en- 
gineer," bemused  as  he  still  was,  had  neglected  to  take 
in  enough  at  Lavacca,  and  had  now  gone  on  six  miles 
to  a  water-hole,  where  he  hoped  to  find  sufficient.  "  And 
if  he  didn't  find  it  ?  "  we  asked.  "  Waal,  then  he's  got 
to  go  on  to  Victoria  to  got  it,  I  reckon." 

Vac  two  mortal  hoars  we  waited,  with  growing  wrath 
and  impatience,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  engine  that  had 
so  basely  desorted  us  i^peared.   It  was  noon,  and  the 
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WMlfag  .un  on  the  nhelterleH^  prairie  beat  down  on  ^ 
<l08-box«R  of  cam  till  they  were  lik«  nv«n-  n 

^ouW  have  to  walj  the  eighteen  miJeTSiat  l^yUJl 

Then  out  and  spako  an  „id  felW  wlMTZfcL 

Mwter  Condaotor,  you're  the  Ho^m  l  ^  ^ 

on  thin  doR-gorned  trXiLlTl^^ 

fetch  that  ingine  back,  and  q« Lrtoo  tJeT. 

be  trooble  right  here  "    «4n  ' 

until  he  flnallv  diwDDMred  •■^"■<' "mUw, 

end,™.  Jrr«.u%t^t*.i:«°',r 

oome  p„ffl„s  .nd  rocking  lUong  the  -rrtolad  to! 

"nen  we  had  finighed  our  Bunner  I  ihi,.h 
I  may  say  we  had  bad  our  money's  wLh  T 

the  trunk  line  from  thp  Sfat*.  ,   it    •  '  "®"e^e, 

throuffh  tlTLZr  '  ^^''^'^^  somewhere 

wiroogii  tAe  country  we  so  paintully  twversed  and 
Antomo  m  a  great  nulway  denofc  I  »\!,!^^' j*""* 
chMgeth,"  Md  it  i«  In«t-  #  ^^"^  °«*®' 

itTi  "  '^'^V  t^'^  that 

ft  w«  «rt  tiU  Ta«day  morning,  February  6.  tUt  J 
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ooald  oontimM  my  JooriMif  «o  8mi  Antonio  by  BtagB  ooMh, 

which  (lid  the  trip  either  way  onc«<  a  week.  Wo  «tart«d 
at  a.m.  and,  with  nix  gucxl  multm  t<>  draw  us,  did  the 
forty  milM  to  our  flnt  halting-place  •  arly  in  the  ervntaig. 
and  by  S  p.m.  next  day  reached  our  dentinatior, 

It  waH  nearly  five  monthn  Hince  I  had  heard  any  news 
from  the  ranch,  and  1  lost  no  time  in  looking  up  my 
friends  to  leani  tlie  tidings  from  the  fronts.  From 
the  hoHt  of  these,  Dan  Cleaveland,  the  Mayor,  I  leuned 
that  things  were  in  their  usual  state  :  no  adequate 
protection  had  been  proyided  by  the  Goremment,  and 
the  Indiann  had  killed  several  frontiersmen,  though,  a* 
far  as  he  know,  my  ranch  had  not  been  raided. 

I  stayed  only  two  days  in  San  Antonio  settling  up 
important  bminem,  ehief  of  which  was  paying  most  of 
mv  debts,  and  then,  with  scarce  a  dollar  left  in  my  pocket, 
set  out  to  ride  home  by  myself.  Not  in  the  best  of 
spirits  either,  as  may  be  imagined ;  f(nr  I  had  lost  five 
precious  months  of  time,  and  many  dollars,  in  my  at- 
tempt to  make  a  small  pile  for  my  homeward  trip  ;  and 
now  that  was  impossible  and  out  of  the  question.  But 
as  I  rode  along  trying  tojmake  up  my  ndnd  as  to  what 
I  would  do,  a  sudden  resolve  came  to  me.  I  ^muldn't 
give  up,  but  have  o:  a  more  try  for  a  sight  of  the  old 
home. 

I  had  met  several  prominent  Mexicans  in  San  Antonio, 
who  had  left  their  native  country  for  reasons  not  at 
together  unconnected  with  the  safety  of  their  neoks, 
and  amongst  them  a  General  Ortega,  who  said  he  was 
de  jure  President  of  the  Republic,  only  the  con- 
founded "  Liberales "  wouldn't  let  him  assume  office. 
Presidfoit,  at  not,  he  was  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  I 
had  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him  at  Jacques'  Hotel, 
when  he  told  me  amongst  other  things  that  cattle  were 
selling  well  in  Mezioo,  and  that  at  Monterey,  which 
was  .viihiii  n  aoh  from  my  ranch,  there  was  a  go«  U 
market  for  them. 
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range   ^nTliTZ^  ^oun,  ont,. 

luck.  I  „,ight  stUl  see  old  Enlii  Vi.'^''' 
was  over.    It   was  8«v«n  ''^^o^  «»e  sununei 

aref^n  fi«M  /even  years  since  I  had  M«n 

green  belds   and  DlnAnnnf    „      ,  .  .  its 

the  longing  for  a  si^hrT^J'  ^     '^"^  homesteads,  and 
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It  was  good  to  be  on  horseback  once  more,  after  the 
lumbering,  jolting  train  and  swajdng  stage,  and  I  re- 
solved that,  as  long  as  I  was  in  Texas,  I  woold  travel 
no  other  way. 

I  had  a  touch  of  fever  on  me,  which  I  suppose  I 
had  picked  up  at  Indiuiola,  which  is  a  very  ievmsh 
place,  so  had  to  make  short  stages,  impatient  as  I  was 
to  get  back  to  the  ranch,  and  it  was  not  until  noon  of 
the  third  day  out  from  San  Antonio  that  I  rode  up 
to  the  door  of  my  own  place.  There  I  found  my  friend 
John  Vinton,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  during  my 
absence,  and  his  elder  brother  Jaque;  the  latter  I 
now  met  for  the  first  time,  and  took  to  him  at  sight, 
forming  an  opiniim  of  him  which  lat«  on  he  jurtified 
in  every  way. 

Every  one  was  surprised  at  my  arrival,  for  they  didn't 
even  know  I  was  back  in  Texas,  and  had  had  no  news 
of  me  since  my  hands  and  I  parted  on  the  borders  of 
Louisiana.  That  night  the  brothers  and  I  sat  long 
over  our  pipes,  and  I  heard  all  the  news  of  the  troniaee ; 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  whose  horses 
had  been  stolen  by  them  and  by  the  Mexican  thieves. 
It  was  a  long  list,  but  again  my  ranch  had  escaped  with 
small  loss,  only  one  hone  having  been  taken. 

The  season  had  been  very  dry  on  the  Frio,  and  my 
cattle  on  the  home  range  were  in  poor  order ;  nor  had 
Master  Jack  T^ton  looked  aftn  thraa  partktdarly  well, 
as  I  found  at  Mxm  as  I  waa  well  raoogh  to  ride  round. 
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Amongst  my  possessions  I  had  a  fi««  k-j  , 

well  «S;r/Vta^  i-rrr  T" 

to  poison  or  hunt   ,L  '^«"l'o  troubl 

...  overehr,:;.xr^: Jiit^  t 

mightily  at  my  expense.  ^^emselves,  no  doubt 

Immediately  after  my  return  I  sent   word  to  n. 
Lemmons,  who  was  herdine  a  bi^  huZh    7?  " 
me  west  of  the  Nueces  Rwl!  ♦  u-  ^""^ 
fit  for  markef  *°         ^^^'^  we« 

I  w'i'Vfo:  woi^e'e  m'  '  'Z'  ^^^^ 

cattle-hunron  "e^^^Va  "clt^  ,r  * 

the  fine  beeves  I  hai  left  bS  T"*"*  °^ 

was  to  have  a  chance  of  sX  oW^^^^^^^^  I 
Bummer,  there  was  no  time      he  lent         ^  T'"^ 

~tleT  w- r^d 

two  hundred  a^^;  ^LX^rZerw 

details  of  this  oi.  ZckXr^rT-:  « -j; 

with  a  small  band  of  Coman«i.-u  *  ^"^^^ 

'ho  y«.t  befoM.   We  hid  J„  ,k  ^  "^^ 

neighbourhood.  «,  on  th.T  I 

■»oonl«  night,  ^„<,      <,o„M„;''^7^,  "  » 

iX'r:edrth""''"^"*-*'« 
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and  all  handa  were  in  need  <rf  rest  before  starting  on 

the  long  drive  into  Mexico  ;  consequently,  it  was  the 
31st  of  the  month  before  we  got  under  weigh.  Every- 
thing had  been  prepared  overnight,  and  by  daybreak 
on  that  day  the  cavaloade  of  five  white  men  and  six 
vaqu^ros,  all  mounted  on  fresh  horses,  and  leading  a 
spare  one  for  each  man,  set  out,  steering  a  south-west 
course  across  the  prairie  for  the  Presidio  crossing  of  the 
Bio  Grande. 

We  went  well  armed,  of  course,  with  rifles  and  six- 
shooters,  for  it  was  the  season  for  Indian  raids,  or  we 
might  have  trouble  with  Mexican  guerillas  over  the 
border.  But  we  saw  no  Indians,  though  we  crossed  the 
trail  of  a  big  band  passing  up  country  with  a  lot  of 
horses ;  and  in  Mexico  no  (me  molested  us,  so  that 
we  reached  Mont^y  on  April  22  without  incident  worth 
recording. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  a  piece  of  news  we  heard 
on  the  Leona,  where  we  camped  en  route  to  the  Carisa. 
It  was  a  common  enough  incident  of  the  frontier  in 
those  lawless  days,  but  it  shows  how  uncertain  life  was 
there,  and  both  actors  in  the  tragedy  w»e  well  known 
to  me.  John  Hill  was  a  large  stockman  on  the  Leona, 
and  a  former  member  of  my  Ranger  Company.  He  had 
a  long-standing  feud  with  John  Burleson,  a  rancher  on 
the  Espantosa,  about  some  trifling  matter  which  I  have 
forgotten.  Hill  was  a  splendid  shot  and  especially 
deadly  with  his  six-shooter,  and  it  was  always  thought 
he  would  kill  Burieson  sooner  or  later,  if  the  quarrel 
wasn't  patched  up.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  the  f^mer 
who  was  doomed. 

The  two  men  met  on  the  trail  to  San  Antonio  the 
evening  before  our  arrival  and  not  a  mile  from  where 
we  cam  ped  on  the  Leona.  The  quarrel  was  renewed  ; 
hot  words  passed,  and  then  both  men  drew  their  six- 
shooters. 

Burleson  was  quickest  with  his  weap<m,  and  hit  poor 
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reeled  from  his  horse  and   f k        ,  ^      ^  ' 
Monterey  was  a  good-sized  town  in  thp  Hnv.   ^  u- 

Indeed    T  *i,       .         "Panish-Amencan  town, 

tiring  V    ^*  «°«rgetic  and  un- 

with  my  little  retiiiM  „„  »!,.  k  ^  '  day,  I  set  out, 
■noming  of  M,y,'  °°  ""'  '""■"""'rt  journey  on  tie 

for,  after  a  brief  hah  lt  tL  , 

«a  specie,  and  though  we  got  through  without 
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any  adventures,  it  was  a  great  relief  when  we  reached 
the  ranch  in  safety  on  the  eleventh  of  the  month.  Arrived 
there,  another  difficulty  preewited  itself,  for  I  had  no 
safe,  or  other  secure  lock-up,  in  which  to  place  my 
money.  So  I  e'en  buried  it  at  dead  of  night  in  the 
chaparral  at  the  back  of  the  ranch ! 

Five  days  I  stayed  at  the  ranch,  and  then,  having 
arranged  with  John  Vinton  to  tftke  charge  of  every- 
thing for  me  during  my  absence,  which  probably  would 
extend  over  many  months,  started  for  San  Antonio, 
en  route  for  Indianola,  with  Lemmons  and  a  couple  of 
vaqu6ros  as  escort  for  the  specie. 
Vinton's  remuneration  was  to  be  one-fourth  of  all 
*  the  calves  he  branded,  and  $1  per  head  on  aU  the  beeves 
he  sold ;  the  proceeds  of  sales,  after  deducting  current 
expenses,  such  as  wages,  etc.,  to  be  remitted  to  me 
through  my  agents  in  San  Antonio.  At  San  Antonio 
I  changed  the  bulk  of  my  specie  into  a  draft  on  Messrs. 
Spofforth  Brothers,  a  firm  of  leading  mOTchants  in 
New  York  who  had  large  busineBS  connections  in  Texas, 
and  with  whom  I  had  gubiequently  very  pleasant  re- 
lations. 

It  was  a  ride  of  nearly  one  hundred  milee  to  Indianola, 
but  I  had  had  enough  of  lumbering  stage  coaches  and 
"  tight  "  railways,  and  therefore  preferred  to  do  the 
journey  on  horseback.  At  Indianola,  aftar  seUing  my 
horse  and  kit,  I  took  passage  to  New  Orleans ;  and 
thence,  after  a  brief  stay,  for  yellow  fever  was  raging 
in  the  city,  sailed  in  one  of  the  Houston  Line  steamers 
for  New  York. 

The  first  week  in  June  saw  me  on  board  a  fine  Ham- 
burg-American steamer,  bound  for  Southampton,  and 
I  felt  really  and  truly  as  though  I  was  going  home  at 
last  I  Perhape  to  a  man  used  to  club  life  in  London  or 
New  York,  a  fine  passage  in  a  vessel  like  that  may  seem 
hwrdship,  but  to  me,  after  my  seven  years  of  real  roughing 
and  often  short  commons,  it  appeued  the  v^  aome  of 
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luxury  Nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  enio 
youTBetf!  And  what  enjoyment  it  was  to  sit  lail 
on  deck  under  the  awning  and  watch  the  ever  van 
rng  sunlit  waves,  and  think  that  every  beat  of  th 
paddleB  was  bringing  me  nearer  "  the  haven  where 
would  be  "  ! 

It  was  mid-June  when  we  landed  at  Southamptoi 
on  a  perfect  summer  morning  such  as,  when  you  get  it 
makes  mere  existence  a  delight,  and  you  are  content 
not  to  be  domg,  but  to  be."    I  maintain  that  foi 
richness,  and  green  luxuriance,  there  is  nothing  hke 
the  dear  old  country  in  fuU  summer.    Why,  the  very 
tnm,  green  hedges  and  leafy  woodlands  are  a  delieht 
to  eyes  that  have  longed  for  a  sight  of  them  for  yeara 
•nd  the  banished  man  is  almost  repaid  for  his  banish- 
ment when  once  he  looks  upon  them  again.   So  we 
sped   through  that  summer  scene  of  fairyland  in  the 
prosaic  London  express,  whilst  I  sat  sUent  and  absorbed 
scarcely  taking  my  eyes  off  it  tiU  we  rattled  into  London' 
and  the  spell  was  broken.  ' 

That  evening  I  was  at  the  old  vicarage  home  once  more 
and  m  that  quiet  resting-place,  and  amongst  my  dearest 
fnends,  my  wanderings  and  hardships  were  forg.-tten. 
and  I  was  happy  and  content. 

When  I  left  Texas  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  return  by 

1867  that  I  turned  my  face  westwards  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time.  By  that  time  I  waa  married,  and 
though  my  wife  was  plucky  enough  to  wish  to  go  out 
with  me,  there  were  many  good  reasons  why  she  should 
not.  So  early  in  April  we  parted,  and  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic  agam.  intending  to  wind  up  my  affairs  and 
retimi  m  a  few  months  to  settle  down  in  England  for 

In  the  previous  August  I  had  received  rather  startlinir 
news  from  Jaque  Vinton,  who  wrote  from  my  rwoh  to 
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tell  me  that  his  brother  John  had  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  gone  off  no  one  knew  whither  ;  that  he  thought  he 
bad  been  gambling,  to  which  he  was  much  given,  and 
had  made  away  with  some  of  my  propwty.  That  he 
(Jaque)  had  gone  out  to  the  Frio,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of 
his  brother's  absence,  and  was  looking  after  things  for 
me,  and  would  continue  to  do  ao  till  he  received  my  in- 
structions. I  had  at  once  replied  that  I  was  much  in- 
debted to  him,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  he  could  see 
his  way  to  remain  in  charge  till  my  return.  He  did 
remain,  and  looked  after  my  interests  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  ;  and  in  all  our  subsequent  transactions 
proved  himself  the  honourable,  upright  man  I  took  him 
to  be. 

Though  I  went  out  with  the  full  intention  of  selling  out 
my  stock  and  property  in  Texas,  the  puzzle  was  how 
to  do  it  without  ruinous  loss,  for  business  there  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  money 
to  invest,  or  if  they  haH,  deemed  it  prudent  to  place 
it  where  life  and  property  were  more  secure. 

At  New  York  I  asked  my  friend  Mr.  Spofforth's  advice, 
and  he  counselled  me  very  strongly  to  remain  in  Texas, 
the  possibilities  of  which  as  a  stock  country  he  was  well 
acquainted  with.  He  even  reverted  to  a  scheme  I  had 
propounded  to  him  on  my  former  visit,  viz.  to  take  up 
a  big  block  of  land  on  the  coast  between  Galveston  and 
Matagorda,  and  offered  to  finance  me  in  a  large  cattle- 
raising  business  on  that  spot.  It  certainly  was  an  ideal 
one  for  the  purpose,  being  a  peninsula  containing  some 
twenty  leagues  of  good  grasslands,  with  a  narrow  neck 
at  the  land  end  that  could  be  easily  fenced.  It  was 
a  most  tempting  offer,  and  if  I  could  have  seen  my  way 
to  make  a  home  in  Texas,  I  would  gladly  have  accepted 
it — but  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

Finding  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  clear  out,  my 
friend  then  advised  me  to  drive  my  stock  up  into  Missoori 
and  Illinois,  where  prices  were  high,  though  he  added 
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he  had  heard  a  rumour  that  the  State  Legislatures  were 
hreatenmg  to  prohibit  the  import  of  TeSn  cal^™ 

the  pretence  that  there  was  disease  amongrt  thm 
reaUy  to  protect  their  own   stockraise™  wbH^aSS 
oompeti^on    I  thought  the  idea  a  good  one.  Ld 
at  once  for  Cairo  in  IL^oi.  to  see  how  the  h«d  Cl 

Zt  ttrr"""?        ^  foundeS^"  J 

the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  of  prohibit!^ 
just  before  I  arrived.  I  then  tried  to  get  s^^p^! 
mi^ion  for  my  own  cattle,  under  stringent  ^^Zb 
of  examination,  but  without  success,  and  so  had  to 
my  way  back  to  Texa.  by  devious  railway  routes  ,S 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  rt««ner  to  lZtu.  t 
great  disappointment.  in 

surto^Jo^Sr  Jir^"^'"'  ^^"^  been 

surgeon  to  the  U.S.  troops  quartered  there.  p*f«r  its 

capture  by  the  Yankees.    Though  we  were  a.  f' 

as  the  poles  m  poUtics.  I  found  him  a  very  T» 

fellow,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  pleasant  \r 

CLT^Tf  *  -terpriLTl  S 

^Zll,       u  T  """^""^  °^  ^*P'<^*^  command. 
Though  we  had  never  met  before.  I  beheve  I  was 

fa^  to  hun  by  reputation  ;  so  when  I  propounded  to 
him  a  scheme  for  turning  my  cattle  into  salt  b«rf  aiS 

I^^e^d  t? -n-  favourably,  and  presently 

agreed  to  joui  me  m  the  venture.  People  do  thinn 
Taickly  m  those  parts,  so  by  the  middle  of'^MaTweZ 
settled  terms  of  partnership  under  which  Hughes  Z 

n«™t«  «q"*"y-    We  had  also  secured 

Cr^       ^  "l"'^      ^«  had  ordered 

hundreds  of  bwrefa.  seU.  and  all  necessary  applian^ 
for  the  extensive  business  we  hoped  to^  «^ 
a^  could  get  the  first  drove  of  Tttle  down  to  ^ 

Everything  then  being  arranged,  I  started  off  to  the 
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ranch  to  hunt  up  the  oftMk,  whkh  1  hoped  to  drive  down 

some  time  in  July. 

I  foand  my  friend  Jaque  a  great  improvement  on  hia 
brother  John,  for  ho  had  looked  after  the  Btook  ptopwiy, 
and  had  branded  a  rare  lot  of  calves,  whilst  their  enemies, 
the  lobos  and  coyote,  had  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  With 
him,  and  half  a  d<aen  vaqnAroe,  I  went  ail  otot  the 
whole  of  the  extensive  district  over  which  my  cattle 
ranged,  and  found  I  could  reckon  on  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  in  good  oondition,  and  fit  to  Ull. 

Then  we  set  to  work  to  gather  the  first  drove  for 
Indianola,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  had  nearly  two 
hundred  first-class  beeves  penned  in  the  corrals.  We 
were  just  ready  to  start  with  these  whm  I  reoored  a 
message  from  Hughes  that  the  worst  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  they  had  had  in  Indianola  for  many  years  had 
broken  out ;  that  everybody  who  ootdd  get  away,  even 
the  negroes,  were  leaving  the  place,  and  that  business 
was  entirely  at  a  standstill.  Under  these  conditions, 
of  course  the  packing  had  to  be  put  off  till  the  fev» 
abated,  which  probaUy  would  not  be  till  tiie  aatnmn, 
and  I  at  once  tamed  oat  the  drove  I  had  so  laboriously 
collected. 

Hoj^es  wrote  that  he  had  sent  his  family  away,  but 

was  remaining  on  himself,  because  doctors  were  scarce 
and  his  duty  was  to  look  after  the  sick.  He  would  keep 
an  eye  on  our  property  and  stores,  and  as  I  could  do  no 
good  in  Indianola,  I  had  best  remain  at  the  ranch.  This 
I  did  till  nearly  the  middle  of  July,  and  then,  not  having 
received  any  tidings  from  Indianola  for  some  weeks, 
went  down  to  see  how  Hughes  was  getting  on.  I  can't 
say  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  me,  for  his  first  greeting 
was,  "  Why  in  creation  have  you  come  to  this  tamaticm 
fever  hole,  where  there's  nothing  for  you  to  do  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  believe  he  really  was  glad  to 
see  me,  though  he  urged  me  to  clear  out  as  soon  as 
possible.    "  I'm  well  used  to  Yellow  Jack,"  he  said, 
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"  Mid  It  takes  a  powerful  lot  of  it  to  kiU  me,  but  I  don'l 
wan  to  lose  my  partner."  I  stayed  only  a  few  days, 
but  long  enough  to  see  what  a  noble  work  he  was  dofog 
amongst  the  scores  of  sick  he  attended  with  a  duwotioi 
worthy  of  the  belt  traditions  of  his  profession. 

In  th»  he  was  ably  woonded  by  a  cooMn,  who  bad 
jerved  as  surgeon  to  a  regiment  of  Texan  cavalry. 
8am  Slocum  by  name.    He  was  a  b«,helor.  and  liv«i 

Methodist.  Mother  and  son  were  devoted  to  eaoh  otW 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  ruled  Mastei 
Samuel  „ther  strictly,  for  his  good,  or  tried  to  do  so. 
lo  this  he  submitted  with  a  tolerably  good  graoe,  as 
a  rule,  though  in  moments  of  confidence  he  would  aome- 
^ej^mplain  to  a  friend,  "  My  Ma  is  such  an  almigiity 

It  was  hoped  that  the  worst  of  the  fever  would  be 
over  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  I  returned  to  the 
ranch  promising  to  have  a  drove  of  cattle  ready  by 
that  time,  Hughes  undertaking  to  let  me  know  how 
things  progressed  as  often  as  he  could.  That  month 
Of  August  I  spent  on  the  Frio,  where  the  monotony  of 
existence  was  at  times  broken  by  Indian  raids,  of  the 
same  character  I  have  so  often  previously  described 
tnat  it  would  be  wearisome  to  give  further  details 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  news  came  that  the 
epidemic  was  rapidly  dying  out,  and  I  immediatdy  sent 
off  the  first  bunch  of  cattle  with  Dan  Lemmons  in  charge 
On  September  12  Hughes  wrote  that  he  expected  to 
begm  packing  in  a  week's  time,  and  that  he  would  want 
two  hundred  more  beeves  by  October  16  ;  another  two 
hundred  by  November  6.  and  after  November  20  thev 
might  come  as  f«it  as  I  could  get  them  down.   I  had 
collected  a  large  staff  of  vaqu^ros,  and  engaged  iev«ral 
lexan  cattlemen  as  weU,  and  now  all  were  hard  at  work 
driving  up  the  beeves  from  .ar  and  near. 
Having  arranged  with  Jaque  Vinton  to  send  me 
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down  bAtohas  of  oattle  m  raqiib«d,  I  want  down  with 

the  next  drove  myself,  and,  except  for  one  or  two  viuts 
to  the  ranch,  remained  at  IndianoU  all  that  packing 
MMcm.  It  mm  diMgnMbk,  naaty  work  nipwiiittnding 

the  doings  of  the  niggers  in  the  slaughter-housea,  but 
it  had  to  be  done  by  some  one,  and  I  tcook  care  that  it 
was  well  and  properly  carried  ont. 

The  extract-of-meat  busineu  waa  my  Mend  Hughea'i 
department,  and  he  turned  out  some  excellent  stuff, 
much  like  that  which  to-day  meets  with  such  a  ready 
sale  all  over  the  world.  Bat  in  Hum  days  rach  pre* 
parations  had  not  been  popularised  ;  the  demand  for 
them  was  comparatively  small  and  the  market  restricted, 
BO  it  was  not  financially  a  saooess.  Eariy  in  November 
the  following  entry  appears  in  my  diury :  "  My  first 
droves  of  beeves  are  in  barrels ;  some  of  them  are  al- 
ready travelling  in  that  snug  shape  to  New  Orleans ; 
others  visit  Galvestcm,  and  tigfin  otium  have  to-day 
taken  berths  for  New  York,  whilst  a  few  favoured  ones 
will  in  a  day  or  two's  time  start  for  London.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  they  will  aeooont  for  tliemaehreB.  Well, 
I  trust,  for  the  first  outlay  is  enormous." 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  they  did  not  acc  >unt 
for  themselves  at  ail  well,  for  when  we  had  packed  and 
"  extracted  "  some  twelve  hundred  of  my  best  oattto, 
the  pick  of  the  range,  we  found  we  were  losing  money, 
and  so  dropped  the  business.  Prime  salt  beef,  such  as 
we  shipped,  was  worth  only  $9  a  barrd  ;  salted  tongues 
$10  per  barrel,  and  as  to  the  extract,  the  most  expensive 
of  all,  we  could  hardly  give  it  away  I  The  speculation 
was  a  failure,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1868  I  went  back 
to  the  raiujh  to  make  arrangements  for  getting  r^  of  it 
altogether. 

How  to  do  so,  on  anything  like  remunerative  terms, 
was  the  puxsle  that  ezeardsed  me  greatly,  and  it  was 
therefore  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  when  Jaque  Vint<ni 
proposed  to  take  it  ofi  my  hands,  and  to  pay  for  hocaes, 
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'        •^•'7*Wng  I  hMd.  by  iMUimenf  ol 

There  w  BjM^nt  •  w«»k  togrther.  wWlrt  I  wound  up 
my  afta,r«  and  naid  a  la«t  good-bye  to  many  old  friendt 
-«d  comrades.  Then  we  parted.,  never  to  meet^ 
though  w»  hiMl  much  oom.pondence  for  some  yZi' 
during  which  he  loyrily  Md  honoumbly  fnWUed  to 
engagements  with  me. 

n  1852  httle  dreaming  of  the  wUd  with  ^ 

It  would  be  mscribed,  was  closed  for  ever,  and  T  «. 
changed  the  risk  and  stir  of  the  Far  West  f;,  the  pe^ 
•nd  qwetoeM  of  a  happy  EngUsh  country  life.  ^ 
It  was  m  July  1868  that  I  &iaUy  returned  home- 
^now.  ooking  back  through  the  misrT7hii;^L' 
y«»  on  the  soenee  I  have  attempted  to  depict  thev 
seem  almo«t  like  the  phantom,  of  .  d««m    But  ^ 

firewde  and  recaU  the  memories  of  the  past,  I  am  filled 

may  be  of  mterest  to  those  who  come  after  me  •  diJ 
Utter  days  the  world's  boundaritf  h^eVt: 
nwww.  We  i>  mofe  or  le.,  stereotyped,  and  the  dTama. 
r™^  "  T««  ne^n: 
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AdMDii,  Mr.,  •nd  the  baekwooda 

■choolmMtor,  3U0 
America :    fifty  yean  ago,   3 ; 

raUway  tMvaUing  in,  137,  lU 
Anttmio.  tha  Itadeao,  S7S,  S7S 
AteUaoB,  Om— I  Ovrj,  U 


Baity,  Oaoffa,  at  IIm 

24-9 

Haiikg,  "  CommiMary,"  363 

Hat  King,  primitive,  in  Medina,  177 

Bear  gtory,  66 

Brig.  Yankee,  wreck  of,  in  Rio 

Grande,  283 
BrownaviUe,  277,  270,  291.  282 
"  Boek  ague,"  Sfi 
Boflaki.  77.  187.  IM 
"  Buido  BtU."  106 
Burnett    of    Flinoatoa,  41-41, 

M 

Cacti :  riding  through,  330 ;  lame 
horsr  ^  and  cattle,  SU 

Camp  i  eeting,  34 

Canal  paaMnger-boat,  7 

Cattle :  driving  and  dealing  in 
Virginia,  62  ;  sounds  round  the 
eorrala,  217-U ;  driving,  224-4 ; 
bowlad  o««r  by  •  alMr.  U7 : 
wifWiny  oa  tlw  mitA,  154  s 
dririag  on  tha  CMm,  411. 419^ 
tfO-aes  to  JoHi,  4S7; 
to  New  Orlaana.  438;  atam- 
pede,  439;  sell  out,  444; 
drive  to  Monterey.  463;  dis- 
pose of  ranch.  472 

Church  building,  38 

Cleaveland.  Mi^or  ol  Ban  Aa^ 
fonio,  406 


Cline,  the  shooting  of.  08-101  ; 
his  return  to  Leavenworth  City, 
133 

Cody,  Cotonal  William,  w  "  Buf- 
(ido   BOI,"  oxpnM  ridar,  I0« 

Comandi4a:  doinci  ia  Onad*- 
loap^,  187,  188:  bmdi  with, 
168-71  ;  in  Ataooaa  oountry, 
fight  with,  190-94  ;  their  favour- 
ite formation,  103 ;  Reedera 
and  two  sons  killed  by,  211, 
212 ;  narrow  escape  at  Frio 
Crossing,  266-7  ;  paintings, 
326  ;  Wrstfall  on  the  trail  of. 
329-31;  we  hold  a  "  mott  " 
on  Pecos  againat,  332-S  ;  itor^ 
houaa.  361  {  tho  raea  for  tba 
"mott."  S74  876;  Jaka  HiD- 
■on'a  good  ahot,  376 ;  besiege 
Bhaadar'n  ranoh.  378  ;  twenty- 
five  Ranger*  to  the  rescue.  378  ; 
how  we  took  it,  370-82;  kill 
Dan  Williaros'  couain.  307 ; 
Dan's  rashness,  308  ;  moumfol 
return.  403  ;  narrow  escape  on 
Carisa  Creek.  412-14  ;  fruitioaa 
pursuit  of.  416.  416 ;  they  alb- 
tack  trading  party,  417  ;  yoyng 
Normao'a  story,  417;  tha 
pluadiNd  "  praMa  adiooaar." 
418 ;  tiM  iMt  diot.  469 

Confedarata  Statea :  papor-moncf . 
d«iH«ciation  of.  286,  311 

Constable,  a  pot  valiant.  00 

Corpua  Chriati,  visit  to,  162 

Ooagrov*.  107 

Davis,  lawyer  of  Corpua  Chriati, 
163;     xaiaM    rtgiaant  of 
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Southern  deMrton,  282;  we 
meet  again,  297 ;  and  finaUy, 

"Deer-lick,"  the,  16 

D^.-  pet,  203;  black-tailed,  on 

Rio  Grande,  357 
Delaware  chiefs,    the,  "Johnny 
Coke,"  74;    "  Bullbone,"  78; 
reserve  proclaimed  for  sale,  93 
Dwerters,    274;     their  release. 
•*75 ;  party  near  Beaver  Lake, 
343;    pursuit  and  cumnder, 
343-5  ;  their  eao^pe,  3S2;  359 
Diaz,  Preeidmt,  427 
Dodd.  Dr.,  270 

Captain  of  Partizan 
Rangers:  Provost,  23!^7 ;  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  him.  258-60  ; 
fooled  by  him,  260-61.  263  •  at 
Brownsville.  287-9;  hi.  friend 
Vid»l,  atory  of,  289-92 


tion  to,  23^-7 ;  march  th«o«a 
after  Bushwhackers.  237-44 
our  officers,  244  ;  night  attack 
on  Germans.  246-8  ;  muidar  of 
wounded,  249-50;  Major  Ro- 
berte  doings  at,  407,  408 

aeoond  visit,  200- 
Christmas  on  the.  206;  col- 
lecting cattle  at.  for  Mexico 
4»2  :  start  for  Monterey.  463  • 
hand  over  to  John  Vinton,  and 
start  for  home,  465;  dispoae 
of,  to  Jaque  Vinton.  472 


Euston,    Major,    the  fighting 
Editor.  V6  -B"»i«g 


rederals:  mistrust  of.  by  South. 

404;  their  surprising  clemency 

•rfter  viotoiy.  406.  407;  their 
in  San  Antonio.  406; 

oliwi  a  commisuion.  409;  on 

tour  of  frontier.  409 
Forest  aisles.  29 

—  fire,  ride  through.  44 
Fort  Hudson,  ruins  of,  328 

—  Lwicaeter,    halt    near,  348- 
Califomians  at,  363 

—Leavenworth.  73 

—  Riley,  trip  to,  77 

Franks,    Colonel,    364;  "(Md 

Rip,"  385 
Freedmen.  conduct  of,  440 

I«downer,  8 ;  his  forest 
«w«%  9;  tome  of  his  eectlero, 
10;  murder  of  two  cattle- 
dealers.  383-4;  hanged.  385- 
h«  Mns.  Jim  and  Dick.  383. 
385-91  ;  scene  at  Atacosa 
Court  House,  390-02 
VritririetoLuig,  Meond  nptOi- 


Galliers.  Jack,  the    Nawy.  « 

7.  16,  18,  20.  30,  33,  48 
Gamblers  rule   at  Leavenworth 
aty.  75;  aU  "Sound  on  the 
Oooee."  or  pro-Slavery  men.  To 
fMnim  :    Juan,    vaqu^ro ;  de- 
scription of.    183,   184;  Don 
Imnannel.  Alcalde  of  San  Juan, 
426;   his   "  venta,"  431.  ^ 
rival  of  Partido.  434 ;  oiiUer- 
rez,   Don    Manuel,  438;  bm 
entertainment,  436 
Gordon,  murderers  of,  67-9 
Grant.  General.  404 
Green.    "Daddy,"    hia  gallant 
charge,  179 


tnm. 


H"n.iing,  narrow 
89-92 

Hateh,  Major:  long  scout  with, 
324  ;  wUd-gooM  chase  to  Fort 
Lancaster,  325  ;  wants  to  hang 
deserters,  345,  346,  354;  part 
company  with,  359-62 
Hendricks,  Margaret,  130-33 
Herbert.  Generttl,  233,  234 
Hemdon.  Mr.  and  Mm.,  36,  49^  89 
Hogs,  445;   bluing  in  ir,rtam 
Texaa,  446-8 ;  eontrariMw  of, 
admdm  <rf  driving, 
♦49,  vuA»i,  bmvy  lorn,  4aO- 

Hood.  Gmeral,  212.  213  ;  his  gal- 
iMt  deMi  at  OMnea'  Mill,  213-16 
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Uoam,  91,  SI ;  honoa  stray,  165  ; 
neoverad  by  Itudoan  vaqu^ro, 
IM ;  hofM  ■t>«ltw  ilem  Mni- 

eo,  221 

Houston,  n-Ckmniar,  hia  atavw, 

112 

li,.  yard,  ••  Colonel,"  67 

Pjghes,  Dr.,  of  IndiaaoU,  468; 
fif^ta  yellow  fever,  MO,  470 

duntar.  Major:  ia  oommand  of 
Fort  LaiiMatar  axpaditioii,  tM ; 
join  bim  at  Dhaaia,  SM; 
atoength  of  fareea,  366 ;  reeon- 
naiasance,  and  plan  of  attack, 
367-9 ;  dispoaition  of  force, 
369  ;  rout  of  enemy,  370-72 

Hunting  :  "  still,"  on  Blueatono, 
39  ;  general  description  of,  in 
Virginia,  64;  on  the  Frio, 
S0»-10;  flsa qnrt,  Sai,  SS8 

Indianwla,  148,  14ft 

Johns,  312,  314 

Johnson,  Colonel  Sydney,  204 

Kansas :  the  start  for,  69-63 ; 
Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis  by 
road,  63  ;  political  excitement, 
79-82  ;  U.S.  Government  stop 
"  war  "  in,  92 ;  pnpanXioDM  for 
having,  1S4,  188;  hnniadly 
levkited,  1S9,  140 
Kaana,  the,  at  New  Orieana,  408 
Knif^ta  of  tli«  Qddan  Cbole.  1«0 

hamefam,  Tvam,  boaala  tattwmf 

to  Vlotoria,  485 ;  a  nm^HMUe 

road,  and  dnmken  "  engineer," 
467  ;  the  lost  engine,  468 

Lawrence,  sack  of,  86,  86 

Leavenworth  "  City,"  76 

Lee,  General :  meeting  with,  161, 
162  ;  abut  up  in  Petersburg  ; 
deapondeney  of  Soufn,  396; 
surrendara  to  Gaoaral  Grant, 
404;  proolamatloii  tftMmjp,  405 

Logging,  3S 

hatk,  T  iairtnanl ;    hia  ataea 


priaonara,  260;  gate  aarioM 
warning,  347 

Magruder,  General :  retakes  Gal- 
veston, 268 ;    a  fighting  man 
with  a  weakness,  302  ;  def  eata 
"  Commissary  "  Banks,  363 
"  Major,  the,"  of  Val  Verda,  166 
Manor,  the  dog,  5|   atolan  at 
Ciiwinnatj,  6S;  laouwaad  at 
St.  Louia,  65 
Maaaaehuaatta    BmigHnta'  Aid 

Soeiety,  the,  84 
Matamoraa,  280,  281,  309 
McCarthy,  the  Ranger,  334 
Mexican  :  vaqu^ros  as  horsemen, 
420  ;  border  land,  427  ;  Presi- 
dent P<  lino  Diaz,  rule  of, 
427,  426  ;  Pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
description  of,  428-30  ;  a  house 
and  iU  inhabit  mta,  430,  431 ; 
Don  Immanuel's  "  vent*,"  or 
pablio-hotaa.  4S1,  438 ;  aoaaaa 
in.  4S8,  4S3:  "  Ubmliataa '* 
and  "  Los  Coutrarios,"  433, 
434  ;  hungry  chinchas,  434  ; 
arrival  of  Partido  at,  and 
ent«rtainment  of,  435,  436  ; 
hiding  cattle  from,  435 ;  de- 
parture of,  436  ;  "  Vaya  te  con 
Dios ! "  437 
Miliner,  capture  of,  and  ita  aequal, 
120-24 

Millar,  A.  B. :  boia  aportanan, 
75;  Cmptain  of  RansBfa,  88; 
itim  ganbliiig  aalom  tuA  huK, 

96 

Minahul,  Aaa,  baMl  of  Vigilaaoa 

Committee,  199;  the  atory  of 

hia  rope,  200 
Minshul,  Captain,  son  of  Aaa,  377 
"  Missinaaa "  ia  Ttmm,  nimti, 

176 

Miaaiaaippi,  orange  gwi—  tm,  14M 
Moleaby,  111-13 

MontioeUo,  claim  at,  101-4;  alaBti* 
Baparviaor  for,  109;  law  pro- 
oaadin«i  aaant  olaim.  11»-17 : 
Mld.185 
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Mustangs:  running  with  t^y 
horse.  219.  220;  how  the 
mmiOMBM  bnak,  817 


of 

*b»  South."  452:  condition 
the  war,  462 ;  Artemus 
Ward,  the  Keans,  and  Charlotte 
raompaon  at,  462.  463;  ren- 
contre in  gambUng  saloon. 
483-5  ;  departure  from,  456 

Newspapers  in  camp.  278  {  war- 
like Editors  of,  311 

Noel  Mr   445;  hk  coM  oomf ort. 
«0j    hi.    .xpMMiw  advfce, 

=       buUy  Cosgrove. 
107  ;  tnal  of  Milmw  at.  182-4 
"Old  Rip,"  364 

OenanO.  4IH> 

Paw.  Deadman's.  massacre  at,  327 
P»uJ    T..   Captain  of  Mounted 
Kifles.  164  ;   his  expedition  to 

T*^  f!^  Ws 
Indian  flgkt  to  At«««oountry, 

^f«f^Kvw;  •b«loKwing,331 
««ii»Piiit»s  IndiM»^«2*iii» 
on,  826 

^Mnm  NagTM.  pueblo  of:  en- 
oountw  with  NMgade.  at.  316  ; 
Alcalde.    316;     W.  euento. 
(tales),  318 
Pigeon-roosts,  67 
Planters:  ruined  by  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  440;   curioa.  emB  of 
..  Mulatto.  44l_s 

Praine  schooner.,"  104-8  ;  Ne- 
brarica.  126^  127 
Priaooton.  Vifiinto :  oar  ««eption 
th.  "Court  day."  23; 
W«ay  <onM.8«;thegoal,  46 


**«e«»^  Dan.  of  the  Frio :  hi. 
WW*.  177;  kiltodtoLMihtaii., 

IWd  boo  mnioo,  ih.,  ^ 


««roh.  293,  294  ,  oaptnn,  ^ 
Mexican  Ouard,  296;  am- 
plate  surpri*,  of  Davi.'  camp, 
^96  ;  hanging  of  priaoaan/an- 

298;  ewsitwnent  in  ll«ioo 
and  relasM  of  Omvia,  ggg  ' 
Railway  tiekaU,  61 
R'^ot  Arkanws.  lucky  meet- 
Wth,  agrees  to  buy  Medina 
ranch,  178 
R««g«rs :  The  Kansas,  or  "  Border 
Ruffians."      83.      87;  2nd 
Lieutenant  in.    88;    "  BuA- 
whacking"  and  n.urd«  by. 
88;    Texan   i-arliam.  8M, 
futile  work  in.  SSO^ ,  ^gg^ 
•ng  for,  266-7  ;  ocnywted  into 
regulw  cavalry,    iO*.  fa.^ 

CoamMad.  807-0 
elected  Captain,  819  jmMoh  to' 
Lorado.320;  permanent  camp 
tor,  321  ;  long  wout  with,  323- 
88;  ordered  to  join  Major 
Hunter,  364;  condition,  of 
I      f«'"^°o    changed,    8«6;  dl». 

banded,  408 
'  Regiment,  a  Nigger,  449 
Rhoda,  Aunt,  37 

Richmond,  Vii^inia :    taktn  for 

^rirT-.**"  WW.**'. 

Hall  at.  61 

Rio   Or«id*:    MexioMi  — ~ 

"m  Rio  Bravo,"  427 
Robwt^  MnJor,  407 

ROM^     "BiUy."     the  gr.M 


San  Antonio:  surrender  of,  by 
Ooneral  Twig,  i6!t-4  j  fray  ji 
Plaza,  262;  return  to^  ton 
New  Orleans  459  {  aaat 
General  Ortega  at,  4M 

^r^JSST'^  of.i28- 
488-87 

Soouting:     after    retiring  US 
*«w>P^  172;  178;   tbair  aat- 
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render,  174  ;  with  Dan  West- 
fall,  329-42 ;  with  Mexicans, 
348-60;  with  Major  Hatch, 
353-6;  after  Muacalaroa  In- 
dians, 368 
"  Shad,"  the  claim-rusher,  97 
Shawnee :  reaerve  for  pre-emption, 
96 ;  maldisg  olaima  on,  96^  98 ; 
belka,  108;  uUMma,  108.  109; 
tba  ohi«f  TMunath'a  dM^^ter, 
129 

Shoemaker,    110-11;    his  last 

I  good-bye,  135 

Sibley,  General ;  disastrous  march 
to  New  Mexico,  201,  202 

Sioux  Indians,  77 

Slaves :  slavery,  abolition  of,  3  ; 
first  experience  of,  6 ;  become 
a  slave-owner,  59  ;  Seth  Wood- 
ruS,  dealer  in  Lynofabur^  60 ; 
difficulty  of  moving  into  Fne 
SUXa,  61;  tbs  arirtooraoy  of 
owning,  64;  ■  runaway  shot, 
74;  hiring  out  my  own,  76; 
trustworthy  Ann,  79 ;  the 
Nigger-stealer  and  his  fate, 
136,  137;  of  the  Mulatto, 
Carol  Jones,  441,  442 

Slocum,  Sam,  ez-€Soaf«dsnte  sur- 
geon, 470 

South,  the  misplaced  oonfidsnoe 
of.  196 

Spoffortha  BtaHhtn,  irf  Nmt  Yorit, 
467 

Squatter  oiganisatimi,  93 ;  at 
laadauotion,  94 ;  headquarters, 
hymn-singing  at,  110;  rival 
organisations  come  to  blows ; 
Molesby's  death,  iU-13 

St.  Louis,  64;  intense  frost  at, 
65 ;  sawing  out  steamboats 
at,  69 ;  the  io»4oor  hrssiis  up 
at,  69,  70 


Tecumssh,  189 

Tewis :  tttnl  in,  147 ;  pfospeci- 
iag  for  t»ta»  raooh,  150-0; 
out,  ISli 


movement  in,  157-60;  meeting 
in  the  Alamo  Plaza,  158,  159 ; 
Mounted  Riflemen,  164  ;  leaders 
in.  229,  230  ;  3rd  Regiment  of, 
282 ;  universal  oonaor^tion 
in,  310;  food  in.  SSS;  leaw 
for  home.  468 ;  return  to.  466. 
468  ;  final  departure  from,  472 
Ttiompson :  meeting  with,  at  Phil- 
adelphia; wants  to  farm  in 
Canada  or  States,  140 ;  start 
for  Texas,  141  ;  journey 
thither,  141-4;  "Colonel," 
141  ;  sufierings  with  the  pack- 
pony,  154  ;  deal  with  Federals, 
176;  first  Indian  fight,  192; 
as  cook,  269 ;  sold  his  share 
of  ranch,  269,  270 ;  at  Browns- 
ville ;  has  ydlow  fever,  301 ; 
hn  life-story,  804-6;  death 
and  burial.  306 

Thompson,  Charlotte,  468 

Tornado,  a  Western,  114,  115 

Tramping,  8 

Turkey,  baked,  189 

Turkeys,  wild,  58 

Twig,  Qenarat,  168-4 

Vioksburg,  fall  of,  311 
Vidal,  the  half-breed,  869-98 
VigOaooe   Committee,  the:  its 
handiworit  on  Salado  Cre^ 
155;  how  Young  was  hanged, 
180-2 ;  and  the  young  Ranger 
was  treated,  196-8  ;  Asa  Min- 
ahul,  its  head,  199;   and  his 
rope,  200 
Vinton,  Jack,  220 ;  first  meeting 
with  Jaque,  the  elder.  461  ; 
Jaque's  bctd  news  of  the  raaoh, 
467  ;  Jaque  takes  ovw  raaeh, 
472 

Voioes,  nig^t,  488-4 

Walker,  Major  Amos,  11;  his 
family  and  farm,  13 ;  his 
opinion  of  Britain,  17 

Walker  (of  Kansas),  murder  of. 
It»-g0 
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Waid,  Aitemua,  4se 

Waq>,  Oenerui,  284-6 ;  goare  at 
ftrowMviUo;  buriis  bwraoka 
and  cotton,  287,  288;  Toalut 
strat  sio  movanMBt  to  the 
»w,  ^89 ;  hia  p>eMg«  VidiU, 
on  tfc,  Rio 

WataoB,  "  Ootontl,"  M 
W-iifall,  Dm,      tb«  Leona:  a 

and   .unter,  329; 
«•  pmtinm  and  buameaa,  336  : 


«»•  LaMM»  tt7,  338, 
I*P««    sMMk.  839, 

•t   point    of  d 
•M,  340;  notohea  on  hia 
;  guides  thrtn^^  imA, 
country,  369-61 
White  and  Black, 

between,  442 
WUliama,  Dan,  Lieutwiant: 
surpriae  of  the  "  moM^"  M( 
rashness  and  death,  400 
Woodruff,  Bath,  60 
Wjromiag  Court  Boaaa^  51 


